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TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD MOUNTSANDFORD. 



My Lord, 

As you have kindly acquiesced in permitting this 
Work to be dedicated to your Lordship, I feel it a duty incum- 
bent on me to express, on behalf of myself, and my Reverend 
Friend, to whom the permission was given, how sensibly we feel 
the obligation ; and, at the same time, to breathe an ardent 
wish, that these humble pages may be owned by that God to 
whose honour they were written, inasmuch as their intention is, 
by embodying the matter of sacred history, geographical de- 
lineation, and historical and critical research, to add force to 
the strength of scripture argument, and open to the inquiring 
mind fresh beauties in many of its sacred declarations. 

The arrangement of this volume is simple, and its method clear, 
giving all that is required on the subject, and yet avoiding 
that prolixity which tends to bewilder rather than enlighten the 
mind. And here, my Lord, I would advert to one of its most 
interesting features, namely, its utility to youth, inasmuch as it 
gives such, in their preparatory school, or paternal home, a thorough 
knowledge of that truly interesting country, Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. Connected as it is with the earlier records of Scrip- 
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ture, and distinguished as the scene of our holy Redeemer's 
birth, ministry, and crucifixion: a correct delineation of it 
becomes an object of the highest importance, whether regarded 
as a necessary guide in the study of geography, or considered 
in the more useful light of an agreeable companion to the sacred 
writings. 

My Lord, should this production, which has come forth the 
result of arduous investigation, be crowned with the accomplish- 
ment of that for which it is designed, our joy will doubtless be 
mutual; and should the thrill of gratitude be thus awakened 
within our bosoms, its emotions shall ascend in praise to Him 
to whom all praise is due. 

Breathing a humble prayer that such may be the result, and 
that your valuable life may be long preserved, 

I remain, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Obliged, grateful, and humble Servant, 

PETER GRAHAM. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It has ever been acknowledged in all Christian countries, and 
by all Christian persons, that a just understanding of the Bible, 
which is the foundation of Christianity, is a most invaluable ac- 
quisition : it is an acquisition, in pursuit of which numbers of 
learned men in all ages, since it has been given to mankind, have 
cheerfully passed their lives and engaged their learning ; and 
numbers in all countries throughout Christendom are constantly 
employed in the present day, no less than in former ages, in 
illustrating and enforcing the doctrines and the precepts of that 
important Volume. But that volume is important, not to men of 
learning only, or principally to those whose professional pursuits 
lead them to more intimate acquaintance with it, — it is of equal 
consequence to the unlearned, as to the learned ; to the simple, 
as to the wise. The duties it enjoins, the doctrines it delivers, 
are of universal concern : no one is so exalted in rank or station, 
as to be above a knowledge of the Bible ; no one is so humble, 
so depressed, as to be condemned to ignorance of its interesting 
contents. 

It may be justly said of Holy Scripture, that it ennobles the 
noble, enriches the rich — it supports the poor, guides the igno- 
rant ; and by exhibiting the bright prospects of immortal hap- 
piness, it consoles the mind of man, under the inevitable evils 
which, in this state of probation, he is called to endure. 

The Bible is addressed to every man's bosom ; it appeals to 
every man's sense and conscience ; it calls on every individual, 
and enforces its call, by the most awful sanctions ; it proposes 
no trifles, no subject for levity ; but it offers life or death, a 
blessing or a curse, heaven or hell. 
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We cannot wonder, that a Volume of such consequence to the 
happiness and welfare of mankind, should have employed many 
in the study of it, whom it has amply rewarded, both by plea- 
sure and profit, as their knowledge of it has increased : and so 
copious is that Volume that it will still continue to be studied, 
and to reward its students. 

The Bible has this remarkable character belonging to it, its 
doctrines and precepts are clear as light ; open at once to the 
unprejudiced understanding, and approved at once by the un- 
biassed mind. Even though delivered in distant ages of the 
world by different persons, and on various occasions, its prin- 
ciples are wonderfully uniform and consistent, energetic and 
impressive. But though the character of the Bible, as to 
its doctrines and precepts, be clearness and plainness, yet we 
cannot be surprised if some of its historic relations, and ac- 
counts of local matters, appear, in some degree, confused. It 
certainly would be infinitely surprising if they were not so ; es- 
pecially when we reflect, that many of them date very early in 
the history of the world, and some of them from the birth of 
time itself: the very antiquity of these may render them diffi- 
cult to the present day, without any imputation on the original 
writer. Others refer to customs familiar to the people to whom 
they were addressed ; these may be obscure in Britain, though 
entirely free from obscurity to the inhabitants of the countries 
where their authors wrote. Others refer to persons, of whom it 
is necessary to know more than these authors have recorded, in 
order to judge by the whole of such persons' characters, of the 
propriety of so much as they incidentally offer ; the sacred ac- 
counts may be perfect for the purpose to which they were de- 
signed, while imperfect in respect to what may be obtained from 
collateral authorities. Others refer to cities, once great and po- 
pulous, now ruined and deserted : of these we wish geographi- 
cal and historical information, more, perhaps, than the Bible 
affords. In short, it is notorious that empires, kingdoms, and 
states, with their rulers, have flourished, and have ceased to 
flourish ; by the further knowledge of whose story, as collected 
from ancient authors, who incidentally or purposely mention the 
same subjects, we clear many particulars, which in the Bible be- 
ing only glanced at, are intricate or perplexing to the reader. 

The prophetic parts of that Book contain many predictions 
which relate to particular persons and states : the fulfilment of 
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these is not always recorded in the Bible; but we know from 
other histories that they were fulfilled; and a knowledge of 
when, or how, the facts took place, inspires the confidence due 
to others of the same kind, and justifies our regard to the 
Sacred Oracles in general. 

There are many persons and characters of whom we desire to 
know more than is related in the Bible, and of whom more 
may be known, by diligent study. I suppose there never was a 
Christian who read his Bible, who did not wish to know the 
particulars of that punishment which fell on the Jews, and on 
Jerusalem, for their rejection of the Messiah: or, who would 
not feel a satisfaction in reading the history of the accomplish- 
rant of our Lord's predictions, respecting that Holy Place 
which was trodden down by the Gentiles : and I suppose every 
Christian, without exception, must feel a pleasure in tracing the 
progress of the Gospel among all nations, and its influence in 
reforming, humanizing, and blessing mankind. 

Now, if on these comparatively recent events, we solicit in- 
struction, and exert our industry to acquire it ; if these, to be 
properly understood, must be studied, what shall we say of 
events which date thousands of years before them ; which, in 
consequence, are liable to more considerable obscurity; and 
from the manner, in which they are related, are difficult to us 
now, though perfectly easy to their original readers? If we find 
it necessary, by perusing history, to transport ourselves eighteen 
hundred or two thousand years back, surely it cannot be less 
necessary, that on subjects of double that antiquity, we should 
use all means of information, and embrace every possible method 
of obtaining a competent acquaintance with them. 

To accomplish this desirable object the works of Joseph us, 
Calmet, Strabo, Herodotus, D\A.nville, Tott, Volney, Burck- 
hardt, Buckingham, Shaw, Clarke, Mangles, Jolliflfe, &c. &c. have 
been consulted. Also numerous extracts from the Scriptures are 
given, without introducing a quantity of notes, which would make 
this a bulky and expensive work ; the primary object being to 
induce the rising generation to search the Bible themselves, as the 
best way to impress its important contents upon their memories : 
for it contains a revelation of pardon, which, as sinners, we all 
need ; a doctrine which, however undervalued amidst the bright 
anticipations of inexperienced youth, is found to be our strength 
and consolation, and the only effectual spring of persevering and 
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victorious virtue, when the realities of life have scattered our 
visionary hopes ; when pain and disappointment press upon us; 
when this world's enjoyments are found unable to quench that 
deep thirst of happiness, which burns in every breast ; when 
those whom we love as our own souls die, and our own graves 
open before us. 
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A 

TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

OF 

PALESTINE, &c. 



ABARIM, (lat. 3<r\ So".— long. 35°. 55,) mountains of, a 
ridge of mountains running nearly north and south, east of the 
Jordan, between that river and the city Heshbon or Esbus. A 
part of this ridge, or perhaps a distinct mass of the chain was de- 
nominated Nebo : which is plain from the command of God co 
Moses, to "get up into this mountain Abarim, unto Mount 
Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, over against Jericho." 
Pisgah was also a part of the same assemblage of mountains, and 
as appears, of Mount Nebo itself : as it is said, that " Moses 
went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, 
to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho;" from all 
which it may be gathered that Nebo was a conspicuous mountain 
in the chain of Abarim, having two or more distinct summits; 
one, and perhaps the highest, of which was denominated Pisgah, 
which commanded an extensive prospect over great part of the 
land of Canaan. 

Abarim signifies passages; whence it is conjectured that 
these mountains derive their name from the passages or passes 
leading through them. 

ABEL MEHOLA (lat. 32<>. 21— long. 35°. 3C,) was Elisha's 
country, 1 Kings xix. 16; it could not be far from Scythopolis 
(chap. iv. xii.) Eusebius places it in the great plain, sixteen 
miles from Scythopolis, south. Not far from thence, Gibeon 
obtained a victory over the Midianites. Judg. vii. 22. 

ABILENE, (lat. 33°. 30 .— long.36°. 10\) a small province in 
Coelo-Syria, between Libanus and Antilibanus, whereof Lysa- 
nias was some time tetrarch ; A be la or Abila, the capital of 
Abilene, was north of Damascus and Paneas, and south of 
Heliopolis. 

ABILA, (lat. 32°. 44'.— long. 36°. 13',) a city of Manasseh 
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beyond Jordan, (Luke iii. 1,). situate in a valley adjacent to the 
river Chrysorrhoas, the channel of which river was extremely 
rocky. 

ACHZIB, (lat. 32°. 56'. 30".- long. 35°, 7,) a town in the 
tribe of Asher, nine miles from Ptolemais. Josh. xix. 29 ; 
xv. 44. Judges i. 31. Mich. i. 14. 

ACHZIB, (lat. 31<>. 37.— long. 35°. 3,) a town in the south 
of Judah, probably so called from a spring or fountain, the 
waters of which sometimes failed ; whereas, at other times, they 
gushed out and ran over in shallow, though glittering streams. 
The nature of these intermitting fountains is well known to 
naturalists. Some suppose that this town was the same as 
Chezib, Gen. xxxiii. 5, which name implies deception, or fallacy. 

ADAMAH, (lat. 33°. 13'.-long. 35°. 3T,) a city of Naphtali, 
Josh. xix. 36. The LXX. call it Armath, the Vulgate, Edema. 

ADONIS, River, (lat. 34°. 4'.— -long. 35°. 45',) its source is in 
Mount Lebanon. The waters of this river, at a certain time of 
the year, change colour, and appear as red as blood. [Mr. 
Maundrell confirms this fact, of which he was so fortunate as to 
be an eye witness. See his Journey to Jerusalem, March 17.] 
This was the signal for celebrating their Adonia, or feasts of 
Adonis. It was not lawful to omit the observance of them ; 
great lamentations were made at this time through town and 
country; they cried dreadfully, whipped themselves, and imi- 
tated all the ceremonies of a most afflictive mourning for a dead 
person. After this mourning was ended, succeeded the inter- 
ment and funeral solemnities. The next day it was reported 
that he was alive, and had ascended into the air. 

The common people were persuaded to believe, that the 
Egyptians, at the feast of Adonis, sent by sea a box made of 
rushes, or of Egyptian papyrus, in the form of a human figure, 
in which a letter was inclosed, acquainting the inhabitants of 
Biblos, a city about seven days' journey from the coast of Egypt, 
that their god Adonis, whom they apprehended to be lost, had 
been discovered. The vessel which carried this letter arrived 
always safe at Biblos, at the end of seven days. Lucian tells us, 
he was a witness of this event. Procopius, St. Cyril, of Alex- 
andria, (on Isaiah xviii.) and other learned men are of opinion, 
that Isaiah alludes to this superstitious custom, when he says, 
'* Woe to the land shadowing with wings, which is beyond the 
river of Ethiopia, that sendeth ambassadors by the sea, even 
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vessels of bulrushes upon the waters." Some, as Bochart, 
Phaleg. lib. iv. cap. 2. translate — " that sendeth images or idols, 
by sea/' But the Hebrew signifies properly, ambassadors — 
deputed thither by sea to carry the news of Adonis's resurrection. 

ADULLUM, or ADULLAM, (lat. 31°. S^.-long. 35°. 
7) a city of Judah (Josh. xii. 15. xv. 35.) in the southern part 
of that tribe, towards the Dead Sea. Eusebius says (in locis, in 
Adullan) it was a large town ten miles from Eleutheropolis, east- 
ward. (Jerom places it at eleven miles from Eleutheropolis.) 
Rehoboam rebuilt this place, and strengthened it with fortifica- 
tions. 2 Chron. xi. 7, 8. Judas Maccabieus encamped in the 
plain of Adullum and there passed the sabbath-day. 2 Mace, 
xii. 38. Joshua killed the king of Adullum. Josh. xii. 15. 
David, during his flight, hid himself in the cave of Adullum. 
1 Sam. xxii. 1. 

AHLAB, (lat. 33*>. 15'.— long. 35°. 18',) a city in Asher, 
Judg. i. 31. 

AI t (lat. 32°.— long. 35°. 28\) a city near Bethel, westward. 
Josh, vil 2. The LXX. call it Agai, and Josephus, Aina; 
others, Aiath. Joshua having detached 3000 men against Ai, 
God permitted them to be repulsed, on account of the sin of 
Achan, who had violated the anathema pronounced against 
Jericho by appropriating to himself some of the spoil, a.m. 2553; 
ante a. d. 1451. After the expiation of this offence Joshua sent 
by night 30,000 men to lie in ambush behind Ai ; the next day 
early in the morning, he marched against the city with the 
remainder of his army. The king of Ai sallied hastily out of 
the town with his troops and attacked the Israelites, who, on 
the first onset, fled as if under great terror ; by this feint they 
drew the enemy into the plain. When Joshua saw the whole of 
them out of the gates, he elevated his shield on the top of a pike, 
as a signal to the ambuscade; which immediately entered the 
place, now without defence, and set fire to it. The people of 
Ai, perceiving the rising smoke, endeavoured to return, but 
found those who had set fire to the city in their rear, while 
Joshua and his army advancing in front, destroyed them all. 
The king was taken alive, brought to Joshua, and was after- 
wards hanged. 

AJALON, (lat. 32°. 53\— long. 35°. 14',) in the tribe of 
Zebulun. Judges xii. 12. 

AJALON, (lat. 31°. 55'.— 35°,) a city of the Canaanites ; the 

b 2 
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valley adjoining to which is memorable in sacred history from 
the miracle of Joshua, in arresting the course of the sun and 
moon, that the Israelites might have sufficient light to pursue 
their enemies. Josh. x. 12, 13. 

ALEXANDRIA, (lat. 31°. 16'.— long. 29°. 54 ,) a celebrated 
city in Egypt built by Alexander the Great, a.m. 3673; ante 
a.d. 331, situated between the Mediterranean and the lake 
Moeris. Arrian, lib. iii. Strabo, lib. xvii. Pausan. Eliacis. A 
village called Rachotis, stood near this port. Alexandria is 
mentioned in the Latin version of books of the Old Testament, 
which were written before Alexander; but this name is not in 
the original Hebrew. 

The Arabians say, that Alexandria was called Caissoun before 
Alexander the Great rebuilt it. (D'Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, p. 
320.) Dinocrates, the same architect who rebuilt the temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, directed the construction of this new city; 
but, that it might be carried on with more diligence, Alexander 
appointed Cleomenes, one of his captains, who was of Naucratis, 
in Egypt, to act as superintendent. Justin calls him founder of 
Alexandria, as having contributed greatly to the improvement 
of it. 

Aridaeus, Alexander's brother, was charged with the care of 
carrying the corpse of that prince from Babylon, where he died, 
to Alexandria. He employed two years in preparations for the 
funereal pomp, which is described by Diodorus Siculus. There 
had been a prophecy current, that the place where Alexander 
should be buried, would rise to great prosperity. Several towns 
and provinces, therefore, disputed the honour and advantage of 
becoming his burial place. It was proposed to convey his remains 
to iEga?, in Macedonia, where, generally, the Macedonian kings 
were buried ; but Egypt prevailed. His body, said to have 
been embalmed in honey, and enclosed in a coffin of gold, was 
deposited first at Memphis, and afterwards at Alexandria, the 
latter being at the same time made the capital of the kingdom. 
The Ptolemies, his successors, reigned there 293 year?. 

Alexandria belonged to the Greeks, then to the Romans, then 
to the Greeks again, till it was taken by the Mahometan Ara- 
bians, while Omar III. was caliph. The happy situation of this 
city attracted the commerce of the east and west, and soon made 
it one of the most flourishing cities in the world. When the 
Arabians tcok it, there were in it four thousand palaces, four 
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thousand bagnios, forty thousand Jews paying tribute, four 
hundred squares, and twelve thousand persons who sold herbs 
and fruits. This city formerly so rich and powerful, has now 
little remarkable besides its ruins. The Egyptians, or Copts, 
call it generally Rachot ; this being, as we have observed, the 
name of the old village on the site of which it was built. Bibl. 
Orient, p. 323. Thevenot, p. 1. lib. ii. cap. 1, 2. 

The Christians at this day reverence the churches of Alex- 
andria, dedicated to St. Mark and St. Catherine ; that of St. 
Mark is celebrated for the tomb of that evangelist, whose body 
was carried away by the Venetians. A picture in it, say the 
Copts, who are possessors of this church, was painted by St. 
Luke : it represents the archangel Michael, at little more than 
half length, with a sword in his hand. 

There are some remains of Cleopatra's magnificent palace; 
and, without the city, is a pillar very much admired, the shaft of 
which is six fathoms high, all of one piece, of admirable granite. 
Granite is a very hard stone, composedas it were, of grains, which 
some pretend, the ancients had the secret of dissolving. It is the 
largest column any where to be seen ; and is usually called 
Pompey's Pillar. 

[The commerce of Alexandria was very great, especially in 
corn, (for Egypt was considered as the'granary of Rome,) so that 
the centurion might readily '* find a ship of Alexandria — corn 
laden — sailing into Italy." Acts xxvii. 6. Apollos was bom at 
Alexandria. Acts xviii. 24. 

The Alexandrian school of the Jews, and afterwards of the 
Christians, was long in the {lighest esteem : and we have reason 
to think, that the Christian school at Alexandria, besides pro- 
ducing many eloquent preachers, paid great attention to copying 
the books of the Holy Scriptures : of which we have an instance 
in that very ancient MS. now extant in the British Museum, 
known by the name of the Alexandrian Manuscript, because 
written by Thecla, a noble virgin of that city.] 

Alexandria received the gospel by the ministry of St. Mark, 
about a. d. 59, or 60. He suffered martyrdom there towards 
the year 68, and was succeeded by Annian, whom he had con- 
verted in his first voyage to that city. The Jews were very nu- 
merous here; they had several fine synagogues, and great privi- 
leges. See Alabarch. 

[The Alexandrian Jews had likewise a synagogue at Jeru- 
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salem, where was an academy for the instruction of their youth 
in the Hebrew language, and the law. The history of the Acts 
informs us, that the Jews of this synagogue were among the 
warmest opposcrs of Stephen. Acts vi. 9. 

The Jews relate many marvels concerning this city. That 
their cathedral here, had a double cloistered court walk ; that 
the number of Jews in this city was sometimes double the num- 
ber that came up out of Egypt ; that their worship was magni- 
ficent; that each trade sat by itself, so that a stranger might 
address himself to those of his own occupation, and receive 
assistance from them, &c. 

The city of Alexandria has been rendered famous by modern 
events ; and no Briton can forget the valour of his countrymen, 
by whom the French, who, under Buonaparte had established 
themselves in Egypt, were defeated and expelled. The battle 
of March 21, 1801, was severe and bloody; the English com- 
mander-in-chief, General Abercrombie, was killed ; as were no 
less than five French generals, and four thousand of their troops. 
Alexandria, and with it the whole remaining French force, sur- 
rendered to the British arms under the command of Lord 
Hutchinson, Sept. 2, 1801. 

The trophies taken on that occasion now form part of the 
curiosities in the British Museum ; and among them is an im- 
mense sarcophagus, which was long an object of veneration at 
Alexandria; and which has been supposed to be the tomb of 
Alexander the Great. Could that character be determinately 
attached thereto, it would certainly be, not only extremely 
curious — which it is; but absolutely invaluable.] 

ALUSH, (lat. 28°. 35'.— long. 33°. 20',) a station of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. Numb, xxxiii. 13. 

AMALEKITES, (lat. 31°. 5'.— long. 34°. 4&,) a powerful 
people which dwelt in Arabia Petraea, between the Dead Sea 
and the Red Sea, or between Havilah and Shur (1 Sam. xv. 7.) 
perhaps in moving troops. We cannot assign the particular 
place of their habitation, nor does it appear that they had cities; 
though one is mentioned, 1 Sam. xv. 5. They lived generally 
in wandering parties, in caves, or in tents. 

The Israelites had scarcely passed the Red Sea, when the 
Amalekites attacked them in the desert of Rephidim, and slew 
those who, through fatigue or weakness, lagged behind. Moses, 
by God's command, directed Joshua to repel this assault; to 
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record this act of inhumanity in a book, to perpetuate its remem- 
brance for future vengeance. Joshua attacked the Amalekites 
and defeated them, while Moses was on the mountain, and, with 
Aaron and Hur in his company, held up his lifted hands to 
heaven, a. m. 2513 ; ante J. c. 1487. 

The Benedictine commentator cites Philo, who says, " the 
king of the Amalekites apprehending lest the Israelites might 
ravage his territories, resolved to prevent them ; and putting 
himself at the head of his troops, he marched to oppose their 
passage, designing if they shewed an inclination to resist him, to 
attack them with all his forces." I should have been pleased, if 
the sacred writer had informed us in this place, what was the 
number and nature of Amalek's forces. The book of Judith 
(iv. 13, 14,) in a few words describes the army of the Amalekites 
as ** a formidable one, composed of many horses, and a great 
number of chariots, the soldiers whereof were furnished with 
good weapons, and abounding with confidence in their own 
strength." [This citation is from the Vulgate ; for there is no 
mention of it in the Greek, nor is it inserted in our English 
translation.] 

According to the Scripture mode of expression, Moses needed 
all the virtue of his rod and his prayers, to defeat so dreadful 
an enemy ; if God had not interfered on behalf of his people, 
the battle had been lost; the number, valour, and advantage of 
Amalek's arms, had given them the victory. 

Moreover,— victory, which God gives or withholds at his 
pleasure, had certainly favoured the Amalekites, if Aaron and 
Hur, who accompanied Moses on the mount, remote from danger, 
had not supported the extended arms and hands of that legis- 
lator. The mystery of this I leave to commentators. The bat- 
tle lasted till the approach of night ; for Scripture says, Exod. 
xvii. 12, " the hands of Moses were steady till the going down 
of the sun." As the success of this action was the pure work 
of God, he said to Moses, "Write this for a memorial in a book." 

Under the judges (Judg. vi. 3,) we seethe Amalekites united 
with the Midianites and Moabites to oppress Israel, (Judg. 
iii.) but Ehud delivered Israel from Eglon, and Gideon de- 
livered them from Midian and Amalek. 

Many years afterj the Lord directed Samuel to say to Saul, 
" Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember what Amalek 
did to Israel, how he laid wait for him in the way when he 
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came up from Egypt : now go and smite Amalek, and utterly 
destroy all." 

Saul marched therefore against the Amalekites, advanced to 
their capital, defeated and drove them from Havilah (towards 
the lower part of the Euphrates,) to Shur (towards the Red Sea) 
destroying the people : but he spared the best of the cattle 
and moveables; thereby violating the command of God. 

Nevertheless some fugitives escaped : for though the Amale- 
kites appear but little more in history, yet, some years after Saul's 
slaughter of them, a troop of Amalekites pillaged Ziklag, then 
belonging to David, where he had left his wife and his property. 
David returning, pursued, overtook and dispersed them, and 
recovered all the booty which they had carried off. 1 Sam. 
xxx. 1, 2, &c, 

The Arabians maintain, that Amalek was a son of Ham, and 
grandson of Noah ; that he was the father of Ad, and grand- 
father of Schedad, Part iii. Edit. 4. This opinion is not to be 
rejected : it is not easy to conceive how Amalek as a people, 
if only the posterity of the son of Eliphaz, and grandson of 
Esau, could be so powerful and numerous as this tribe was, 
when the Israelites departed out of Egypt. Besides, Moses 
relates (Gen. xiv. 7) that in Abraham's time, the five confe- 
derate kings invaded Amalek's country, about Kadesh ; as like- 
wise that of the Amorites, at Hazezon-tamar. 

Moses also, Numb. xxiv. 20, relates that Balaam observing 
from a distance the land of Amalek, said, in his prophetic style, 
" Amalek is the first (the head, the original,) of the nations, 
but his end shall be, that he perish for ever." This certainly 
cannot agree with the Amalekites, if they were so modern ; for 
the generation then living was but the third from Amalek 
himself, as appears by the following comparative genealogy : 

Esau Jacob Amran 

Eliphaz Levy Aaron. 

Amalek Kohath 

Moses never reproaches the Amalekites with attacking the 
Israelites, their brethren; an aggravating circumstance, which 
he would not have omitted if they had been descended from 
Esau, and by that descent, brethren to the Israelites. Lastly, 
we see the Amalekites almost always joined in Scripture with 
the Canaanites and Philistines, and never with the Edomites ; 
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and when Saul destroyed Amalek, the Edomites neither assisted 
nor avenged them. It is therefore probable, that the Amalekites, 
so often mentioned in sacred history, were a people descended 
from Canaan, and very different from the descendants of Ama- 
lek. the grandson of Esau, who perhaps might be but a small 
tribe, and not conspicuous at the time, if indeed they ever rose 
to much importance. 

The Arabians relate of the Amalek destroyed by Saul, that 
he was the father of an ancient tribe in Arabia ; which contain- 
ed only Arabians called pure, the remains of which were mingled 
with the posterity of Jock tan and Adnan, and so became Mo- 
sarabes or Mostaarabes, i. e. mixed Arabians, i. e. blended with 
foreigners. They believe that Goliah, who was overcome by 
David, was king of the Amalekites, and that the giants who inha- 
bited Palestine in Joshua's time, were of the same race : part 
of which retired into Africa, while Joshua was living, and 
settled on the coasts of Barbary ; which account has many 
circumstances very credible. 

The son of Amalek was Ad, a celebrated prince among the 
Arabians. Bibl. Orient, p. 51. Ad. He began stately buildings, 
and a city, his own residence, and that of the giants in his time. 
Some make him the son of Uz, and grandson of Aram, the son 
of Shem. The Mahometans say, Ad was father of an Arabian 
tribe, called Adites, who were exterminated for not hearkening 
to the patriarch Eber, who preached the unity of God to them. 
Ad had two sons, Schedad and Schedid. This is what the Ara- 
bians relate of the Amalekites. 

[These accounts are, indeed, very imperfect ; but on the whole 
we seem to be warranted in suggesting, (1) that there were more 
kinds of Amalekites than one : (2) that the tribe which Saul 
destroyed, might not be very numerous at that time; and that 
the tract of country mentioned in relation to them was that 
of their flight, not that of their possession, unless as rovers, or 
bedoweens: (3) that they were turbulent and violent towards 
their neighbours, as formerly they had been towards the strag- 
glers of Israel ; which accounts why their neighbours were not 
displeased at their expulsion : (4) that such being their charac- 
ter, they might have produced a war, giving recent cause of 
offence to Israel ; though Scripture only mentions the fulfil- 
ment of an ancient prophecy. N. B. Perhaps there never had 
been peace between the two nations. (5) That Agag, slain by 
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Samuel, had been extremely cruel ; which seems warranted by 
the expression — " and, as thy sword has made mothers childless 
therefore, he met with no more than his just punishment in the 
death he received. 

[We should on this article carefully distinguish the people call- 
ed Amalekites, Gen. xiv. 7, from the tribe, exterminated, or ex- 
patriated, by Saul, 1 Sam. xxx. 1 ; xiv. 48 ; xxxvii. 8, in con- 
sequence of the anathema, Exod. xvii. 14: and, apparently, 
both these should be distinguished from the descendants of 
Eliphaz and Timnah, Gen. xxxvi. 12. 

Balaam says, Numb. xxiv. 20, Amalek was the first, or chief, 
of the nations; i. e. around the country within his view or ken: 
this agrees with the derivation from Melek, the king or ruler ; 
q. u king's people." 

The Arab writers often mention, and glory in, their descent 
from Amalek ; their historians, poets, and commentators on the 
poets, and genealogists, all boast of this ; and down to the very 
days of Mahomet, many families traced their descent from this 
progenitor, and prided themselves on the distinction. 

Probably the different tribes bearing this name might, in a 
geographical view, be thus arranged : 

1. Amalek, the ancient, Gen. xiv. 7, where the phrase is 
remarkable, — " All the country of the Ainalekites," which im- 
plies a great extent. This people we may place near the Jordan. 
Numb. xxiv. 20. 

2. A tribe in the region east of Egypt ; between Egypt and 
Canaan. Exod. xvii. 8 ; 1 Sam. xiv. &c. 

3. The descendants of Eliphaz. 

It was against the second of these that Moses and Joshua 
fought, Exod. xvii. 8 — 13, against which tribe perpetual hos- 
tility was to be maintained. 1 Sam. xv. 16. 

It was also, most probably, to the ancient Amalekites, No. 
1 , that Balaam alluded, Numb. xxiv. 20, as having been " head 
of the people ;" for the descendants of Esau were very far 
from answering to this title; in fact, they were but just ap- 
pearing as a tribe or family. Even at this day, the Arabs dis- 
tinguish between families of pure Arab blood, and those of 
mixed descent ; but they include the posterity of Ishmael among 
those of mixed descent, while they reckon the Amalekites by 
parentage as of pure blood. The posterity of Esau, therefore, 
could hardly claim privilege above that of Ishmael, either by 
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antiquity or by importance. Neither is it any way likely, that 
the Amalekites of Esau's family should extend their settlements 
to where we find those Amalekites (No. 2) which attacked Israel 
at the very borders of Egypt, and on the shores of the Red Sea. " 
Instead of Maachatai, Deut. iii; Josh. xii. 4,5; xiii. 11,13, 
the LXX read the kings of the Amalekites, which implies that 
this people had occupied very extensive territories. The same 
countries seem to be alluded to by David, Psalm lxxxiii. 7; he 
had already mentioned Edom, the Ishmaelites, Moab, &c, yet 
distinct from these he mentions Gebel, Ammon, and Amalek ; 
consequently, this Amalek was not of the descent of Esau, or 
of Ishmael. 

The spies sent to explore the land of Canaan, Numb. xiii. 29, 
report that the Amalekites inhabited the south ; which agrees 
exactly with the equivocation of David to Achish, I Sam. 
xxvii. David invaded the Amalekites, ver. 8; but, ver. 10, he 
says he went " against the south of Judah, the south of the 
Jerahmeelites, and against the south of the Kenites ;" which 
indeed was very true, as he went against the Amalekites, who 
were south of all those places. 

D'Herbelot tells us, that the Mussulmans give the name of 
Amalekites to those giants which inhabited Palestine, when the 
Israelites attacked it: they suppose that some of these even 
fled to Barbary ; and this agrees with the opinion of those who 
mention inscriptions found in Barbary, importing that the peo- 
ple who wrote them fled from Canaan, from the face of Joshua, 
son of Nun, the robber. [Vide Procop. [de Bello Vandal, and 
Reland, Pal. p. 82.] 

AMMONITES, (lat. 32°. 36. 30".— long. 36*. 30',) a people 
descended from Ammon, son of Lot; called sometimes Amma- 
nites. They destroyed the giants Zamzummims, and seized 
their country. Deut. ii. 19 — 21. Qod forbade Moses and Israel 
from attacking the Ammonites, because he did not intend to 
give their land to the Hebrews. Nevertheless, as before Israel 
entered Canaan, the Amorites had conquered great part of the 
countries belonging to the Ammonites and Moabites, Moses 
took this from the Amorites, and divided it between the tribes 
of Gad and Reuben. Long after this, in the time of Jephthah, 
(Judg. xi. 13,) the Ammonites declared war against Israel, pre- 
tending that Israel detained the country which had been theirs 
before the Amorites possessed it. Jephthah replied, that this 
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territory being acquired by Israel in a just war, from the Amo- 
rites, who had long enjoyed it by right of conquest, he was under 
no obligation to restore it. The Ammonites persevered ; but 
' Jephthah defeated them. 

The Ammonites and Moabites generally united in attacking 
Israel. After the death of Othniel, the Ammonites and Ama- 
lekites joined with Eglon, king of Moab, to oppress them. 
Some years after, about a. m. 2799, the Ammonites greatly op- 
pressed the Israelites beyond Jordan; but in 2817, God raised 
up Jephthah to deliver them. In the beginning of Saul's reign, 
a.m. 2909, ante a. d. 1195, Nahash, king of the Ammonites, 
having attacked Jabesh Gilead, reduced it to a capitulation. 
1 Sam. xi. 1. Nahash offered no other conditions than their 
submitting to have every man his right eye plucked out, as a * 
reproach on Israel ; but Saul coming seasonably to their aid 
delivered the people from this intended barbarity. 

David had been a friend of the king of Ammon ; after his 
death he sent compliments of condolence to Hanun, his son and 
successor ; who, regarding these ambassadors as spies, treated 
them in a very affronting manner. David avenged the affront, 
subdued the Ammonites, the Moabites, and the Syrians, their 
allies. Ammon and Moab continued under the government of 
David and Solomon, and, after the separation of the ten tribes, 
were subject to the kings of Israel till the death of Ahab, 2 
Kings i. 1 ; a. m. 3107 : ante a. d. 897. 

Jehoram, son of Ahab, and successor of Ahaziah, defeated the 
Moabites, a. m. 3109. 2 Kings iii. 4—6, &c. But it does not 
appear, that this victory reduced them to his obedience. At 
the same time the Ammonites, Moabites, and other people, made 
an irruption on Judah, but were routed by Jehoshaphat. 2 
Chron. xx. 1, 2. 

The prophet Isaiah, xv. xvi., threatens the Moabites with a 
misfortune which was to happen three years after his prediction; 
this probably had reference to the war of Salmaneser against them, 
about a. m. 3277, ante a. d. 727. 

After the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manas- 
seh were carried captive by Tiglath Pileser, a. m. 3264, ante 
A. d. 740, the Ammonites and Moabites took possession of the 
cities belonging to those tribes. Jeremiah reproaches them for 
it, Jer. xlix. 1. The ambassadors of the Ammonites were among 
those to whom that prophet presented the cup of the Lord's fury, 
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whom he directed to make bonds and yokes for themselves, to 
submit to Nebuchadnezzar ; threatening them, if they did not, 
with captivity and slavery. Jer. xxvii. 2 — 4. 

The prophet Ezekiel, chap. xxv. 4, 10, denounces their entire 
destruction, and tells them God would give them up to the 
people of the East, who should set their palaces in their country, 
so that the Ammonites should be no more mentioned among na- 
tions ; and this as a punishment for insulting the Israelites on 
their calamities and on the destruction of their temple by the 
Chaldaeans. We believe that these misfortunes happened to them 
in the fifth year after the taking of Jerusalem, when Nebuchad- 
nezzar invaded all the people around Judea, a. m. Part iii. 
Edit. 4, 3420 or 3421 ; ante a. d. 583. Joseph. Antiq. 

It is probable, that Cyrus gave the Ammonites and Moabites, 
liberty to return into their own country, whence they had been 
removed by Nebuchadnezzar; for we see them, in their former 
settlement, exposed to those revolutions which included the people 
of Syria and Palestine ; and subject, sometimes, to the kings 
of Egypt, and sometimes to the kings of Syria. 

Antiochus the Great took Rabboth, or Philadelphia, their ca- 
pital, demolished the walls, and put a garrison into it, a.m. 
3806. Polyb lib. v. During the persecutions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Ammonites manifested their hatred to the Jews, 
and exercised great cruelties against such as dwelt among them. 
I Mace. v. 6—45, &c. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii.cap. 12. Justin 
Martyr says, Dialog, cum Tryphone, p. 272, that in his time there 
were many Ammonites remaining; but Origen, in Job, assures 
us, that in his days they were only known under the general 
name of Arabians. Thus was the prediction of Ezekiel accom- 
plished. 

AMORITES, (lat. 31°. 32'.— long. 36°. 10',) people descend- 
ed from Amorrhaeus, the fourth son of Canaan. They first peo- 
pled the mountains west of the Dead Sea. They had likewise 
establishments east of the sea, between the brooks Jabbok and 
Arnon ; whence they forced the Ammonites and Moabites. Josh, 
v. 1 ; Numb. xiii. 29 ; xxi. 29* Moses wrested this country 
from their kings, Sihon and Og, a.m. 2553; ante a. d. 1451. 

The prophet Amos (ii. 9) speaks of their gigantic stature and 
valour. He compares their height to the cedar — their strength 
to the oak. The name, Amorite, is often taken in Scripture for 
Canaanite in general. The lands which the Amorites possessed 
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on this side Jordan, were given to the tribe of Judah, and those 
beyond the Jordan, to the tribes of Reuben and Gad. 

Among the Arabians, some have derived their name, Amorites, 
from the city of Gomorrah, one of those which perished by the 
fire from heaven ; but Gomorrah, or Hammorah, Gen. x. 10, 
(Gomorrah, Amorrhaeus,) is written otherwise than Emor, father 
of the Amorites ; so that it is unlikely that either the Amorites, 
or Emor their father, founded Gomorrah, and called it after 
their name. 

ANATHOTH, a city of Benjamin, (lat. 31°. 50— long. 35°. 
21',) about three miles from Jerusalem, according to Eusebius, 
in Anathoth, and St. Jerom, in Jerem. i. and xxxi. ; or twenty 
furlongs, according to Josephus, Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 10. Here 
the prophet Jeremiah was born : it was given to the Levites of 
Kohath's family ; and was a city of refuge. 

ANTI-LIB ANUS, (lat. 33°. 40— long. 36°.) The Greeks 
give this name to that chain of mountains, east of Libanus, which, 
properly speaking, forms, together with Libanus, but one ridge 
of mountains, extending from north to south, and afterwards 
from south to north, in the shape almost of a horseshoe, for the 
space of about fourscore leagues. 

The western part of these mountains was called Libanus; 
the eastern was called Anti-libanus ; the former reached along the 
Mediterranean, from Sidon almost to Arabia, or Symira. The 
Hebrew text never mentions Anti-libanus ; but uses the general 
name Libanus ; and the coins struck at Laodicea and Hierapolis 
have the inscription " cities of Libanus," though they belong 
rather to Anti-libanus. The Septuagint, on the contrary, put 
Anti-libanus often instead of Libanus. 

The valley which separates Libanus from Anti-libanus, is very 
fruitful ; it was formerly, on the side of Syria, inclosed with a 
wall, whereof there are now no traces. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 20. 
Strabo says, lib. xvi. that the name of Coelo-Syria, or " hollow 
Syria," belongs principally to the valley between Libanus and 
Anti-libanus. 

ANTIPATRIS, (lat. 32°. 15 — long. 34°. 58',) called anciently 
CafarSaba, Acts xxiii. 31. Josephus says, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 
23, it was about 150 furlongs, or 17 miles, from Joppa. The 
old itinerary of Jerusalem places it ten miles from Lydda, and 
twenty-six from Caesarea. Herod the Great changed its name to 
Antipatris, in honour his father Antipater. Antipatris was 
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situated in a very fruitful and agreeable plain, watered with 
many fine springs and rivulets, and pretty near the mountains, in 
the way from Jerusalem to Csesarea. Joseph us, de Bello, lib. i. 
cap. 16. 

APHEK, in Asher, (lat. 33°. 32-— long. 35°. 27 .) Here the 
Philistines encamped, when the ark was brought from Shiloh, 
which was taken in battle by the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. Probably 
this is the Aphekah of Josh. xv. 53. 

APOLLONIA, a city of Ephraim, (lat. 32°. 12— long. 34*. 
52',) situated near the sea, between Joppa and Csesarea, almost 
at an equal distance from each. Josephus, Pliny, and Ptolemy 
speak of it. Some, very improperly, confound it with Anti- 
patris. Josephus, Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 23, speaks of Antipatris 
and Apollonia as of two different places. It is not mentioned 
in Scripture. 

ARABIA, (lat. 30°. — long. 37',) a considerable part of Wes- 
tern Asia, lying south-east of Judea. It is distinguished into 
three parts, Arabia Deserta, Petraea, and Felix. 

ARABIA DESERTA (lat. 31°. — long. 37',) has the moun- 
tains of Gilead west, and the river Euphrates east ; it compre- 
hends the Itureans, the Edomites, the Nabathseans, the people of 
Kedar, and others, who lead a wandering life, having no cities, 
houses, or fixed habitations ; but wholly dwelling in tents ; in 
modern Arabia, such are called Bedoweens. This country seems 
commonly to be described in Scripture by the word Arab, which 
signifies properly, in Hebrew, the west ; or people gathered toge- 
ther. They may have taken the name of Arabim, or westerns, 
from their situation being west of the river Euphrates; and if 
so, their name Arab is prior to the settlement of Israel in Canaan. 
In Eusebius, and authors of that and the following ages, the 
country, and the greater part of the cities beyond Jordan, and of 
what they call the Third Palestine, are considered as parts of 
Arabia. 

ARABIAPETRiEA, (lat. 30°.-long. 35',) lies south of the 
. Holy Land, Petra was its capital. This country contained the 
southern Edomites, the Amalekites, the Cushites, [improperly 
called Ethiopians by our translators, and other interpreters of 
Scripture,] the Hivites, the Meonians, or Maonians, or Maoniam, 
&c. These people are at present known under the general name 
of Arabians; but it is of consequence to notice the ancient inha- 
bitants of these districts, as they are mentioned in the text of 
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Scripture. In this country was Kadeshbarnea, Gerar, Beershe- 
bah, Lachish, Libnah, Paran, AraH, Hasmonah, Obeth, Phunon, 
Dedan, Segor, &c ; also, Mount Sinai, where the law was given 
to Moses. 

ARABIA FELIX, (lat. 20°.-long. 34°,) lay still farther 
south : being bounded east by the Persian Gulf ; south by the 
Ocean, between Africa and India ; and west by the Red Sea. 
As this Arabia did not immediately adjoin the Holy Land, it 
is not so frequently mentioned as the former Arabias. It is 
thought, that the queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon, 1 Kings 
x. 1 , was queen of part of Arabia Felix. This country abound- 
ed with riches, and particularly with spices. 

The scripture mentions frequently the Arabians (meaning 
those adjoining Judea) as a powerful people, who valued them- 
selves on their wisdom. Their riches consisted principally in 
flocks and cattle ; they paid king Jehoshaphat an annual tribute 
of 7,700 sheep, and as many goats. 2 Chron. xvii. 11. The kings 
of Arabia furnished Solomon with a great quantity of gold and 
silver. 2 Chron. ix. 14. They loved war, but made it rather 
like thieves and plunderers, than like sokliers. 

They lived at liberty in the field, or the desert, concerned 
themselves little about cultivating the earth, and were not very 
obedient to established governments. This is the idea which 
Scripture gives of them, Isaiah xiii. 20, and the same is their 
character at this day. 

The inhabitants of Arabia, who dwelt there before Abraham 
came into Canaan, were descended from Ham. We find there 
Midianites, of the race of Cush, among whom Moses retired, 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, is known in the time of Abraham ; 
and the Amalekites in the time of Moses. The Hivites, the 
Amorites, the Kenites, Meonians or Mahonians, extended a good 
way into Arabia Petraea ; the Horim occupied the mountains 
which lie south of the land of Canaan and east of the Dead Sea. 
The Rephaim, Emim, Zuzim, and Zamzummim, Gen. xiv. 5; 
Deut. ii. 8 — 11, &c. inhabited the country called afterwards 
Arabia Deserta, and subsequently peopled by the Ammonites, 
Moabites, and Edomites. 

Arabia is generally stony, rocky, and mountainous; princi- 
pally in parts now remote from the sea, though formerly adjacent 
to it. In the course of ages, a vast plain has been interposed 
between the mountains now in the midst of the country, and 
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the sea, which has gradually retired from them. This is now 
the most fruitful and best cultivated part ; but it is also the 
hottest, — for up in the mountains, the air is much cooler than 
below in the plains. They also contain plants and animals of 
different kinds. The plain is called "Tehama, or the Levels." 

Arabia Petraea, and Arabia Felix, were possessed by the de- 
scendants of Ishmael, who were more particularly known by the 
name of Arabians. 

The Arabians themselves thus relate their own history : Bibl. 
Orient p. 120, 121 : 

The first (whom they call pure and unmixed) Arabians, 
descended from Cahtan, or J ok tan, son of Ebcr, and brother of 
Peleg ; who, after the division of languages, peopled this penin- 
sula of Asia. 

The second Arabians, combined with these, are descendants of 
Tshmael, son of Abraham and Hagar, who came and settled among 
the ancient Arabians, and was father of the mixed Arabians, 
or Mota Arabes, or Mosta Arabes, or Ishmaelites. [N. B. Very 
different from the modern Mosarabians, or Mostarabians ; so 
called by the Spaniards, because they are Arabians blended with 
other nations.] 

[I learn also, that among the Malays, and other natives of 
the Islands, &c. in the Indian ocean, to call another "an 
Ishmaelite," as they sometimes will do when they quarrel, is a 
term of very great offence and reproach ; and for which, the 
party thus offended would revenge himself, even by the death 
of the offender. Query. Does this look as if in ancient times 
Ishmael and his descendants had settled themselves by force in 
these countries, and had expelled their original inhabitants; 
the animosity attending which still exists, though the cause be 
forgot ? It seems congenial with the character of Ishmael, as a 
wild man, his hand against other men, &c] 

The pure and ancient Arabians were divided into tribes, as 
well as the sons of Ishmael. Some of these tribes still exist in 
Arabia, others are lost and extinct. 

The Ishmaelites formed twelve tribes, according to the num- 
ber of the sons of Ishmael, Gen. xxv. 13, 14; viz. Nebajoth, 
Kcdar, Abdiel, Mibsam, Mishma, Dumah, Massa, Hadar, Tenia, 
Jetur, Naphish, and Kedemah : but although these people very 
carefully preserve their genealogy, yet they cannot trace it up 
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to Ishmael ; they arc obliged to stop at Ad nan, one of his de- 
scendants; the genealogy even of Mahomet rises no higher. 

Besides the descendants of Ishmael, who peopled the greater 
part of Arabia, the sons of Abraham and Keturah, of Lot, of 
Esau, of Nahor, and others, dwelt in the same country, and 
mixed with, or drove out, the old inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of Arabia are divided into (1) those who dwell 
in cities, and (2) those who live in the field and desert ; the lat- 
ter abide continually in tents, and are much more honest and 
simple than the Arabians who live in towns. Of these, some are 
Gentiles, others Mussulmans ; the former preceded Mahomet, 
and are now called among them Arabians of the Days of Igno- 
rance ; the others, who have received the doctrines preached by 
Mahomet, are called Moslemoun or Mussulmans, i. e. believers : 
these are the people who conquered, and who still possess, great 
part of Asia and Africa ; and who founded the four great mo- 
narchies of the Turks, the Persians, Morocco, and Mogul ; not 
to mention lesser kingdoms. 

Arabia Deserta is called Hegiaz, and is become the most cele- 
brated, by reason of the cities of Mecca and Medina which are 
situated in it. Arabia Petraea is now known by the name of 
Hagar, or Hagiar; which signifies stone, or rock : but Arabia 
Deserta, as understood by the ancients, extended much farther 
towards Syria and the Euphrates. 

Joktan, son of Eber, having settled in Yemen, erected a king- 
dom there, and was himself the first monarch. His son, Jarah, 
succeeded him : he introduced the Arabian language, which took 
its name from him, as did the whole country. The third king 
was Jaschab ; the fourth was Abd-al-schams, surnamed Sobas ; 
from him the old Sabaeans derived their name. His descend- 
ants reigned in Yemen, above 2000 years before the rise of Ma- 
hometanism. Bibl. Orient. Jaman, or Jeman. 

The Arabians in general are cunning, witty, generous, and 
ingenious; lovers of eloquence and poetry; but superstitious, 
vindictive, sanguinary, and given to robbery (i. e. of those not 
under the protection of some of their own people) which they 
think allowable, because Abraham, the father of Ishmael, say 
they, gave his son nothing. Gen. xxv. 5, 6. 

The ancient Arabians were idolaters : they worshipped a stone, 
says Clemens Alexandrinus, in Protreptico. 29. Maximus Ty- 
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rius, and the modern Arabians, accuse them of the same. The 
black stone, which has the repute of having been, from time 
immemorial, the object of their worship, is still to be seen in 
the Caaba at Mecca. They say, this stone was originally white, 
but has wept itself black on account of the sins of mankind. He- 
rodotus says, lib. i. and iii. cap. 8, they had only two deities — 
Bacchus and Venus, Alilat, or Alilatta. Strabo tells us, lib. 
xvi. that they adored only Jupiter and Bacchus : which Alexan- 
der the Great being informed of, resolved to subdue them, that 
he might oblige them to worship him as their third deity. 

The modern Arabians descended from Ishmael, mention other 
names of ancient deities adored in Arabia ; as Lakiah, whom 
they invoked for rain ; Hafedah, for preservation from bad ac- 
cidents in journeys ; Razora, for the necessaries of life ; Lath, 
or Ablat, which is a diminutive of Abla, the true name of God : — 
Aza, or Uza, from Aziz, which signifies the mighty God ; Me- 
nat, from Menan, distributer of favours. It is very probable 
that they adored likewise the two golden antelopes, which are 
frequently mentioned in their histories, and which were conse- 
crated in the temple at Mecca. 

The ancient Midianites, among whom Moses retired, when 
he was received by Jethro, worshipped Abda and Hinda. Uro- 
talt, mentioned by Herodotus, denotes probably the sun ; and 
Alilat, the moon. The first of these words may signify the God 
of light ; the second, the god or goddess, eminently. 

Since the time of the gospel, many Arabians have embraced 
Christianity ; we know of some bishops and martyrs of Arabia. 
In Ori gen's time, a council was held here against certain heretics. 
Dem. p. 852, Thanouk. The Mahometans acknowledge, that 
before Mahomet, there were three tribes in this country which 
professed Christianity, viz. those of Thanouk, Bahora, and Na- 
clab. That of Thanouk having had some difference with their 
neighbours on the subject of religion, retired to the province 
of Baharain, on the Persian Gulf. 

Additional Observations. 

[A History of Arabia, is that of human nature in its earliest 
stages of association: and with as little change of manners 
from generation to generation, as may be. 

" If any people in the world," says Niebuhr, " afford in their 

«8 
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history an instance of high antiquity, and of great simplicity of 
manners, the Arabs surely do. Coming among them, one can 
hardly help fancying one's self suddenly carried backwards to the 
ages which succeeded immediately after the flood. We are 
tempted to imagine ourselves among the old patriarchs, with 
whose adventures we have been so much amused in our infant 
days. The language, which has been spoken from time imme- 
morial, and which so nearly resembles that which we have been 
accustomed to regard as of the most distant antiquity, completes 
the illusion which the analogy of manners began."" 

"All that is known concerning the earliest period of the 
history of this country is, that it was governed in those days by 
potent monarch*, called Jobba. This is thought to have been a 
title common to all those princes, as the name Pharaoh was to 
the ancient sovereigns of Egypt." 

"The country which this nation inhabits, affords many objects 
of curiosity, equally singular and interesting. Infersected by 
sandy deserts, and vast ranges of mountains, it presents on one 
side nothing but desolation in its most frightful form, while the 
other is adorned with all the beauties of the most fertile regions. 
Such is its position, that it enjoys at once all the advantages of 
sultry and of temperate climates. The peculiar productions of 
regions the most distant from one another, are produced here in 
equal perfection. Having never been conquered, Arabia has 
scarcely known any changes, but those effected by the hand of 
nature; it bears none of the impressions of human fury, which 
appear in many other places. 

" The natural and local circumstances of Arabia are favourable 
to the spirit of independence which distinguishes its inhabitants 
from other nations. Their deserts and mountains have always 
secured them from the encroachments of conquest. Those inha- 
biting the plains have indeed been subdued ; but their servitude 
has been only temporary ; and the only foreign powers to whose 
arms they have yielded, have been those bordering on the two 
gulfs between which this country lies.'" 

" The most ancient and powerful tribes of this people are 
those which easily retire into the desert when attacked by a 
foreign enemy." J. B. p. 168. [This procedure explains what 
is intended by the prophet Jeremiah, xlix. 8., when he says, 
" Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhabitants of Dedan: for I 
bring calamity," &c. This deep, is not deep underground, but 
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deep in the recesses of the desert, to which this people might 
flee from the devastations of their enemy.] 

" The Bedouins, who live in tents in the desert, have never 
been subdued by any conqueror; but such of them as have been 
enticed by the prospect of an easier way of life, to settle near 
towns, and in fertile provinces, are now, in some measure, de- 
pendent on the sovereigns of those provinces. 

" Such are the Arabs in the different parts of the Ottoman 
empire. Some of them pay a rent or tribute for the towns or 
pasturages which they occupy. Others frequent the banks of 
the Euphrates, only in one season of the year, and in winter 
return to the desert. These last acknowledge no dependence on 
the Porte." 

" Of all the nations, the Arabs have spread farthest over the 
world, and in all their wanderings they have better than any 
other nation preserved their language, manners, and peculiar 
customs. From east to west, from the banks of the Senegal to 
the Indus, are colonies of the Arabs to be met with; and between 
north and south, they are scattered from the Euphrates to the 
island of Madagascar. The Tartar hordes have not occupied so 
wide an extent of the globe." 

[The customs of the Arabians are allied in many respects to 
those which we find in holy writ, and are greatly illustrative of 
them ; many being, indeed, the very same, retained to this day. 
Their personal and domestic maxims, their local and political 
proceedings, are the same now as heretofore, and the general 
character anciently attributed to them of being plunderers, yet 
hospitable; greedy, deceitful, and vindictive, yet generous, trust- 
worthy, and honourable, is precisely the description of their na- 
tion at present. Vide Arabians.] 

[Arabia, to which St. Paul withdrew, Gal. i. 17, was, pro- 
bably, not far from Damascus ; some sequestered spot, or resi- 
dence, where the apostle might prepare himself for the exercise 
of that new course of life and ministry, in which he was now 
about to engage. The opposition he expected to meet with, his 
foresight of the obstinacy, prejudices, false reasonings, and per- 
verscness, which he must needs encounter, seems to have ren- 
dered a temporary seclusion as proper to the apostles, as to Jesus 
himself, who was, we know, in the wilderness of Judea forty 
days ; and probably, no longer time was spent by St. Paul in 
Arabia at this period, though some suppose he dwelt three years 
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there. But it seems more likely, that from a short residence 
elsewhere, St. Paul returned immediately to Damascus, " and 
straightway preached Christ in the synagogues'" and assemblies 
of that city. Comp. Acts xxvi. 20.] 

[ARABIANS. The language and manners of this people are 
so capable of explaining many particulars and incidents in 
Scripture, that it is a great pity their history is so little known 
among us. The Arabs derive their remoteft origin from the 
patriarch Eber, whom they call Houd, and who at the distance 
of four generations was the father of Abraham. He settled, say 
they, in the southern parts of Arabia, and died there about 
1817 years before a. d. His son Joctan, named by the Arabs 
Kathan, or Eathlan, being the father of a numerous family, 
became also the first sovereign of the country : his posterity 
peopled the peninsula; and from him many tribes of Arabs 
boast their descent. They say, too, that the name Arabia is 
derived from Jarab, one of his sons. 

The Arabs of the second race derive their origin from Ish- 
mael, son of Abraham and Hagar; who came and settled among' 
the former tribes. Of his posterity, some applied themselves to 
traffic and husbandry ; but the far greater part to the deserts, 
and travelled from place to place, like the modem Bedoweens. 

It is probable, that a third description of Arabs might arise 
from the sons of Abraham by Keturah, as they would naturally 
associate, more or less, with their brethren the Ishmaelites. 
Other occasional accessions of a like nature might augment the 
migratory population. 

The present Bedoweens are fond of tracing their descent from 
Ishmael, and consider their numbers as fulfilling the promise 
made to Hagar, of a numerous posterity to issue from her son. 
Their character, too, agrees with that of their alleged progenitor, 
for their hand is against every man ; and they dwell in the pre- 
sence of (i. e. in spite of the enmity of) all their brethren round 
about. Their disposition leads them to the exercise of arms, 
and warlike habits; to the tending of flocks; and to the keen 
examination of the tracts and passages of their country, in hopes 
of meeting with booty. They despise the arts of civilized and 
social life : nor will they intermarry with settled tribes, nor with 
the Turks, nor with the Moors, lest they should degrade the 
dignity of their pedigree. Their families are now dispersed over 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and great part of Africa, 
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beside their original country, the Arabias. They have, indeed, 
but few kingdoms in which they possess absolute power, but 
they are governed by (princes) emirs, and by (elders) scheiks ; 
and though nowhere composing an empire, yet in the whole 
they are a prodigious multitude of men. An undeniable fulfil- 
ment (in conjunction with the Jews) of the promise made to 
Abraham, that his posterity should be innumerable as the stars 
of heaven, or as the sand of the sea. 

The Arabs have various traditions among them of Scripture 
personages and events. They relate adventures of Abraham 
their progenitor, of Moses, of Jethro, of Solomon, and others. 
They have seen originate in their country those modes of religion 
to which a great portion of mankind adhere: the Jewish, the 
Christian, and the Mahometan. 

We have no complete list of their kings, nor history of their 
country ; but some few fixed periods have been discovered by 
the learned, the mention of a part of which may be acceptable. 
A complete history would throw great light on Scripture : and 
notwithstanding the broken and divided nature of its subject, in 
relation to various governments, yet the general picture of life 
and manners which it would exhibit, could not fail of being both 
interesting and entertaining. 

1817 ante a. d. Joctan, son of Heber ; he was succeeded by 
his son, his grandson, and his great grandson. 

Kabr-Houd, the tomb of Heber, is said to be extant at the 
extremity of a district named Segar, situated between Had- 
ramaut and Marah. 

1698. Hamyar, son of Abd-el-shams ; whose family possessed 
the sovereignty 2200 years : but not without intervals of pri- 
vation. 

1458. Afrikis, contemporary with Joshua. The Arab writers 
say that he granted an asylum to a tribe of Canaanites expelled 
by Joshua. 

980. Balkis, the queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon. 

Malek, brother of Balkis ; who lost an army in the moving 
sands of the desert. 

890. Amrara, not of the H amy ante family. 

860. Al Alkram, of the Hamyarite family. 

Dhouhabschan, his son. In his reign a prodigious inundation, 
from a collection of waters, overwhelmed the city of Saba, the 
capital of Yemen, and destroyed the adjacent country. 
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A.D. 436. Dhoiflnaovas, deprived of his dominions by the 
Ethiopians, threw himself into the sea. 

502. The Hamyarites cease to reign in Arabia, which is now 
governed by Ethiopian viceroys. 

500. Mahomet born : he invents and propagates a new reli- 
gion, which he spreads by conquest. 

The early successors of Mahomet removed the seat of empire 
into Syria, and afterwards to Bagdad ; where it continued till 
the taking of that city by the tartar Houlogan, in the fourteenth 
century. 

The Arabs glory in the fertility of their language, which 
certainly is one of the most ancient in the world : and is re- 
markable for a multitude of words which express the same thing. 
We read in Pococke , s Notes on Abulpharagius, that Ibn Cha- 
lawaisch composed a book on the names of the lion, which 
amounted to 500 ; and those of the serpent to 200. Honey is 
said to have 80 names; and a sword, 1000. It is probable, that 
the major part of these names is metaphorical : and they might 
be useful in explaining the metaphorical appellations found in 
Scripture. Some specimens of their poetry are thought by 
Schultens to be of the age of Solomon. The present Arabic 
characters are modern. The ancient writing of Arabia was 
mostly without vowels, like the Hebrew. The Arabs studied 
astronomy, astrology, divination, &c. ; they suffer no figure on 
their coins. 

There are many other particulars in which this people appear 
to resemble their collateral relations, the Jews; and probably 
the worship of the true God was long preserved among them, — 
to the time of Jethro, at least ; but the prevalence of Mahomet- 
anism has given a certain character to them, which renders them 
obdurate against the gospel. The true Arabians are not, how- 
ever, so intolerant as the Turks : and should be carefully dis- 
tinguished not only from the Turks, the Saracens, and the 
Moors; but also among the Arabs themselves, since the pro- 
portion of vices and virtues which characterise them, differs 
among the tribes, no less than among individuals. 

ARAD, (lat. 31°. 14'.— long. 35°. 5,) a city south of the 
tribe of Judah, and the land of Canaan, in Arabia Petraea. 
The Israelites having advanced towards Canaan, the King of 
Arad opposed their passage, defeated them, and took a booty 
from them ; but they devoted' his country as accursed, and 
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destroyed all its cities, when they became masters of the land of 
Canaan. Numb. xxi. I. Arad was rebuilt; and Eusebius 
places it in the neighbourhood of Kadesh, four miles from 
Malathis, and twenty from Hebron. 

ARBA, or KI1UATH ARBA, or HEBRON, (lat. 31<>. 30-. 
— long. .35°. 13.) Arba was, probably, the founder of Hebron. 
It was first possessed by giants of the race of Anak ; afterwards 
it was given to the tribe of Judah, and the property of it was 
transferred to Caleb. The Rabbins have a tradition, (related 
by St. Jerom, in his Hebrew questions on Genesis,) that Hebron 
was called Arba, i. e. Four, because the four most illustrious 
patriarchs — Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were buried 
there; or as others say, because four of the most celebrated 
matrons of antiquity were interred there, viz. Eve, Sarah, Re- 
becca, and Leah. Vide Hebron. 

ARNON, (lat. 31°. 30'.— long. 35°. 50',) a river or brook, 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. Its spring-head is in the 
mountains of Gilead, or of Moab. It runs at first from north to 
south, then from east to west, and falls into the eastern part of 
the Dead Sea. 

AROER, (lat. 32°. 1'.— long. 35°. 56',) a city of Reuben, on 
the north bank of the brook Arnon, at the extremity of the 
country which the Hebrews possessed beyond Jordan. Numb, 
xxii. 34. Eusebius says, that in his time Aroer was seated on a 
mountain. [Judg. xi. 26, called also Arour.] 

ARUBOTH, or ARABOTH, (lat. 31". 25'.— long. 35°. 16%) 
is thought to be a city or country belonging to Judah. 1 Kings 
iv. 10. 

ASHAN, (lat. 31°. 32'.— long. 35°. 7',) a city of Juda, Josh, 
xv. 42 ; but perhaps afterwards yielded to Simeon. Josh. xix. 7. 




ASHER, (lat. 33°. 15'.— long. 35°. 26',) son of Jacob and 
Zilph his wife, who had been Leah's servant. We know no 
particulars of his life or death. 

Asher had four sons and one daughter. Gen. xlix. 20; Deut. 
xxxiii. 24. The inheritance of this tribe lay in a very fruitful 
country, with Phoenicia west, Mount Li ban us north, Mount 
Carmel and the tribe of Issachar south, Zebulun and Naphtali 
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east. The tribe of Asher never jxisscsseti the whole range of 
district assigned to it, which extended to Libanus, Syria, and 
Phoenicia. 

ASHTAROTH, or ASTAROTH, (lat. 32°. 4tf.— long. 36°. 
ltf,) a city beyond Jordan, six miles from Adraa, or Edrai, 
between that city and Abila. 

ASKELON, or ASCALON (lat. 31°. 40\— long. 34°. 34',) a 
city in the land of the Philistines, between Azoth and Gaza, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean; 520 furlongs from Jerusalem. 
Joseph, de Bell. lib. iii. cap. 1. After the death of Joshua, the 
tribe of Judah took Ascalon ; but it became afterwards one of 
the five governments belonging to the Philistines. Judges i. 18. 
The ancients praise the shalot, which takes its name from Ascalon. 

The Rabbins reputed all south of Ascalon to be heathen 
land : indeed, Ascalon itself was reputed heathen ; but some of 
the grounds about it were considered as being in the land of 
Israel ; and their productions, whether fruits or corn, were ac- 
cepted as first-fruits. 

The temple at Ascalon was reckoned among the five most 
famous temples; which were, that of Bel, in Babylon; that of 
Nebo, in Cursi ; that of Tiratha, in Mapheg ; [probably Ma- 
bog; i.e. Mahabaga of the Hindoos,] that of Zcripha, in Asca- 
lon ; and that of Nishra in Arabia. 

The fabulous history attributed to this city ascends to the 
highest antiquity, and places its origin in very early ages. It is 
certain, that it subsisted one thousand five hundred years at 
least before the Christian era. We cannot tell whether it coined 
money before the Greek language was predominant in Palestine: 
but it is possible, that some of the medals having Phenician cha- 
racters on them, may determine that point.] 

The wine of Ascalon is mentioned with applause; and the 
cypress tree, a shrub much esteemed, was common there. 
Origen notices wells to be seen at Ascalon, said to have been dug 
by Abraham and Isaac, lib. iii. contra Celsum. Vide et Euseb. 
Onomast. ad vocem. 

Ascalon is often mentioned in the sacred writings : it subsists 
still, but is inconsiderable. There was near Ascalon, a pond 
filled with fish, consecrated to the goddess Dorceto, of which 
the people of the country never dared to eat, nor of the pigeons 
consecrated to the same deity. Diodor. lib. i. Bibl. Vide et 
:ian. de Dea Syria, et Philon. apud Euseb. Pwpar. Evang. 
viii. &c. 
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ATA ROTH, (lat. 32°. 15'. 30". —long. 35°. 34',) on the 
frontiers of Ephraim, Josh. xvi. 17; probably Ataroth Addar. 
Josh, xviii. 13. 

AZEKAH, (lat. 31°. 47'.— long. 36°. 11',) a city of Judah. 
Josh. xv. 35; 1 Sam. xvii. 1. Eusebius and St. Jerom say, 
that in their time, there was a city of this name between Jerusa- 
lem and Eleutheropolis. 

B 

BAALATH, (lat. 31°. 43'.— long. 34°. 50%) of Dan, Josh, 
xix. 32; 1 Chron. iv. 28: is probably that mentioned in the 
enumeration of the cities of Judah, Josh. xv. 9, yielded after- 
wards to Simeon. 

BAALMEON, (lat. 31°. 49'. — long. 36°. 9',) of Reuben. 
Numb, xxxii. 38 ; 1 Chron. v. 8. Sometimes called Beth Baal 
Meon : the house, i. e. temple of Baalmeon. The Moabites 
took it from the Reubenites, and were masters of it in the time 
of Ezekiel. Ezek. xxv. 9* Eusebius and St. Jerom place 
Beelmeon, or Beelmaus, nine miles from Esbus, or Esebon, at 
the foot of Mount Baaru, or Abarim. 

BAALPERAZIM, (lat. 31°. 43.— long. 35°. 20 / ,) where 
David put to flight the Philistines. 2 Sam. v. 20. It could not 
-be very far from Jerusalem, being in the valley of Rephaim. 

BAALZEPHON, (lat. 30°. 2\— 32°. 30.) The Hebrews 
having left Egypt, after three days came to Baalzephon, where 
they passed the sea. Exod. xiv. 2. 9; Numb, xxxiii. 7. Baal- 
zephon, therefore, was near Clysma, or Colsoum ; for here the 
ancients tell us the Hebrews passed. It is thought Sephon, or 
Zephon, was an Egyptian deity, from which the city was named. 

[Probably, a temple to Baal at the northern point of the Red 
Sea: it was also, most likely, an establishment, or town, like the 
present Suez; in which, or adjacent to which, stood this temple. 
The learned J. M. Hasina, in his Geographical Description of 
the kingdom of David and Solomon, understands the temple of 
Jupiter Cassius. I rather think it was at the head of the Red 
Sea ; not on the coast of the Mediterranean, as Ezion Gaber, at 
the head of the gulf of Eloth, answered to Beth Gaber, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Hiller, in his Onomasticon, under- 
stands Baalzephon in the sense of shut, or closed, and contrasts it, 
by way of opposition, to Ban) poor, the open or opening Baal. But 
possibly, this appellation is an epithet of aunzephe, " the aun 
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looking out," i. e. hopefully, expectingly, for deliverance and 
liberation : as Psalm v. 3. — " In the morning will I direct my 
prayer, expectation, hope of deliverance, and will look up, or 
look out," for the approach of this blessing. Could it allude to 
Noah looking out for the dove, or the raven, or looking out from 
the enclosure of the ark ?] 

Some describe this deity as in shape, a dog; so the Egyptians 
had their king Anubis, with a dog's head ; signifying his vigi- 
lant eye over this place, and his office by barking to give notice 
of an enemy's arrival ; and to guard the coast of the Red Sea, 
on that side. It is said, he was placed there principally, to stop 
slaves that flejd from their masters. The Jerusalem Targum 
assures us, that all statues of the Egyptian gods having been 
destroyed by the exterminating angel, Baalzephon alone resisted , 
whereupon, the Egyptians conceiving great ideas of his power, 
redoubled their devotions to him. Moses observing that the 
people flocked thither in crowds, petitioned Pharaoh that he 
might make a journey thither with the Israelites : this Pharaoh 
permitted ; but as they were employed on the shore of the Red 
Sea, in gathering up the precious stones which the river Phison 
had carried into the Gihon, and from thence were conveyed into 
the Red Sea, [an exquisite instance of Rabbinical geography ! 
Vide the maps.] Pharaoh surprised them, like people out of 
their senses ; he sacrificed to Baalzephon, waiting till the next 
day to attack Israel, whom he believed his god had delivered 
into his hands: but, in the mean time, they passed the Red Sea, 
and escaped. The poet Ezekiel, cited in Eusebius, (Demonst. 
lib. ex. cap. 29.) believes Baal Zephon to have been a city ; and 
the text of Moses favours this opinion. 

BASHAN, (lat. 33°.— long. 36°. 20,) the land of Bashan, 
otherwise the Batanaea, in the Persea, i. e. beyond Jordan, north 
of the tribes of Gad and Reuben, and in the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh; is bounded east by the mountains of Gilead, the land of 
Ammon and East Edom ; north by Mount Hemon, south by the 
brook Jabok, west by the Jordan. Og, king of the Amorites, 
possessed Bashan when Moses conquered it. Bashan was es- 
teemed one of the most fruitful countries in the world ; its rich 
pasture, oaks, and fine cattle, are exceedingly commended. 
Reland. Palest, lib. i. 

BEER, (lat. 31°. 56'.— long. 35°. 20',) a city of Benjamin, 
four leagues from Jerusalem, in the way to Shechem, or Na- 
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plouse; says Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem. It 
is probable, that Jothan, son of Gideon, retired to this place, 
to avoid falling into the hands of his brother Abimelech. Judg. 
ix. 21. 

BELEUS, or BELUS, (lat. 32°. 45'.— long. 35". 12',) a lit- 
tie river of Judea which falls into the Mediterranean, about two 
furlongs from Ptolemais. Pliny says, lib. xxxvi. cap. 26, it rises 
from a lake, and does not run above four miles. Its waters are 
not good to drink; its bottom is marshy ; but the water of the 
sea, flowing into its channel, washes the sand ; and of this they 
make glass. The bank, from whence the sand is taken for this 
use, is not above five hundred paces in extent, and though for 
so many ages much has continually been carried away, yet it 
remains inexhaustible. Josephus, and Tacitus, lib. v., speak of 
it, as well as Pliny ; but the authors who treat of the holy wars, 
take no other notice of the sands of Belus than of something out 
of use, and known only by the writings of the ancients. It is 
said the making of glass originated from this river. 

BENEBEARAK, (lat. 31°. 41'.— long. 34°. 43',) a city in the 
tribe of Dan. Jos. xiv. 45. 

BENEJAAKAN, (lat. 29°. 44'.— long. 33°. 5\) a station of 
the Hebrews in the wilderness. Numb, xxxiii. 31. 



BENJAMIN, (lat. 31". 52'.— long. 35°. 20\) the youngest son 
of Jacob and Rachel. Jacob journeying from Mesopotamia, 
southward, with Rachel in company, she was surprised with the 
pains of child bearing about a quarter of a league from Beth- 
lehem, (Gen. xxxv. 16, 17, &c.,) and died, after the delivery 
of her son, whom, with her last breath, she named Benoni, i. e., 
the son of my sorrow : but Jacob called him Benjamin, i. e., 
the son of my right hand. He is often called in Scripture Je- 
mini only, i. e., my right hand. 

During the famine which afflicted Canaan, Jacob sending his 
sons into Egypt to buy corn, kept Benjamin at home. Joseph, 
who well knew his brethren, though they did not discover him, 
not seeing Benjamin among them, inquired very artfully, whether 
he were living, and gave them corn, only on condition they would 
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bring Benjamin to Egypt ; he also detained Simeon till their 
return. Jacob after great reluctance, at last permitted Benja- 
min to undertake the journey. 

Joseph now seeing Benjamin among his brethren, carried them 
to his house, made them eat with him, but not at his own table ; 
and, in the distribution which he made of the meat he sent 
them, Benjamin's portion was five times larger than that of any 
other. After this, Joseph commanded his steward to fill their 
sacks with corn ; and in the sack belonging to the youngest, to 
put the silver cup which he used, and the money which Benja- 
min had brought to pay for his corn. When Joseph's brethren 
were gone out of the city, he sent his steward after them, who 
reproached them with their robbery. He searched all their sacks, 
and in that of Benjamin the cup was found. They returned 
to Joseph, who after much solicitude on their part, and tears on 
his part, discovered himself to them, fell on Benjamin's neck, 
kissed him, and all his brethren, and invited them into Egypt, 
with their father. He gave to each of them two suits of raiment ; 
but to Benjamin five suits, with three hundred pieces of silver. 

After this, Scripture says nothing of Benjamin. Jacob says 
of this tribe, ik Benjamin shall raven as a wolf ; in the morning 
he shall devour the prey, and at night he shall divide the spoil." 
Gen. xlix. 27. Moses, in his last song, says of Benjamin, " The 
beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him; and the 
Lord shall cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell be- 
tween his shoulders," Deut xxxiii. 12. These words, " Benjamin 
is a ravening wolf," are allusively applied to St. Paul, who was 
of the tribe of Benjamin ; but much more properly to the va- 
lour of this tribe. Fide Judges xx. 

BESOR, (lat. 31°. 20'.— long. 34^.40,) a brook which falls 
into the Mediterranean, between Gaza and Rhinocorura ; or be- 
tween Rhinocorura and Egypt, according to Jerom. This is the 
brook of the wilderness, Amos vi. 14, which many have taken, 
unadvisedly, for the river of Egypt, mentioned in Scripture, 
which is the eastern branch of the Nile. Josh. xv. 4, 47 ; 2 
Chron. vii. 8. 

BETHABARA, (lat. 32°. 3>. 3a'.— long. 35°. 44',) beyond 
Jordan, where John Baptist baptized. John i. 28. The Latin, 
instead of Bethabara, reads Bethania ; but the true reading is 
Bethabara, as Origen, Chrysostom, and Epiphanius observe : 
thought to be where Israel passed the Jordan under Joshua ; the 
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common ford of this river. [Probably the same as Bethbarah. 
Judges vii. 24. It was, no doubt, a regular passage over the 
river Jordan ; and, as such, was resorted to by the Midianites 
when discomfited by Gideon. Whether it were also the passage 
adopted by the Israelites under Joshua is uncertain.] 

BETHANY, (lat. 31°. 43.— long. 35°. 25',) John xi. 18, was 
fifteen furlongs, or about two miles from Jerusalem, at the as- 
cent of the Mount of Olives, east of Jerusalem, on the way to 
Jericho. Here Martha and Mary dwelt, with their brother La- 
zarus, whom Jesus raised from the dead : here, likewise, Mary 
poured perfume on our Saviour's head. This village was famous 
for its figs ; which are mentioned among the Rabbins as subject 
to tithing. 

BETHARABAH, (lat. 31°. 50-.— long. 35°. 35'.) A city of 
Judah; (Josh. xv. 6;) afterwards given to Benjamin. Josh, 
xviii. 22. 

BETHAVEN, (lat. 31°. 5& —long. 35°. 29'. 30".) After Je- 
roboam, son of Nebat, had set up his golden calves at Bath el, 
the Hebrews who adhered to the house of David, in derision 
called this city Bethaven, or the house of nothing, or the house 
of iniquity, instead of Bethel, " the house of God," as Jacob 
had formerly named it. Vide Bethel. Hosea iv. 15 ; x. 5 ; x. 
8; xii. 62. Amos v. 5. 1 Sam. xiv.23. 

BETHCAR, (lat. 31°. 46'.— long. 34°. 5*,) a city of Dan. 
1 Sam. vii. 11. 

BETHEL, (lat. 32°. 9'.— long. 3/>°. 32') a city west of Hai, 
on the confines of the tribes of Ephraim and Benjamin. Gen. 
xii. 8; xxviii. 10: here Jacob slept, and had a dream of great 
import and consolation to him. Eusebius says, Bethel was twelve 
miles from Jerusalem, in the way to Sichem. 

The Rabbins tell us, that the stone on which Jacob rested his 
head at Bethel, was put into the sanctuary of that temple, which 
was built after the return from the Babylonish captivity ; that 
the ark of the covenant was placed on this stone ; and that long 
after the ruin of the temple, the Jews had a custom of lament- 
ing their calamities upon it. The Mahometans believe their 
temple of Mecca to be founded on this very stone, and have 
a great veneration for it. 

BETHDAGON, (lat. 32°. 59'.— long. 35°. 18',) a city of 
Asher, Josh. xix. 27 ; temple of Dagon. Comp. 1 Sam. v. 2. 5. 
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BETHGAMUL, (lat. 31°. 4*.— long. 36°, 12) a city of 
the Moabites, in Reuben. Jerem. xlviii. 23. 

BETHLEHEM, or BETHLECHEM, (lat. 31°. 41'.— long. 
35°. 19'. 30",) a city in Judah, Josh. xvii. 7; generally called 
Bethlehem of Judah, to distinguish it from another Bethlehem 
in Zebulun. [The city of David. Judges xix. 1 ; Sara. xvi. 4 ; 
Mich. v. 2; Matth. ii. 1 ; Lukeii. 4; John vii. 42. Tt was for- 
tified by Rehoboam, 2 Chron. xi. 6; Ezra ii. 21.] 

The following is Volney's description of it. Trav. vol. ii. p. 
332. 

" The second place deserving notice, is Baitellaham, or Beth- 
lehem, so celebrated in the history of Christianity. This village, 
situated two leagues south east of Jerusalem, is seated on an emi- 
nence, in a country full of hills and valleys, and might be ren- 
dered very agreeable. The soil is the best in all these districts ; 
fruits, vines, olives, and sesamum, succeed here extremely well; 
but, as is the case every where else, cultivation is wanting. 

" JThey make a white wine, which justifies the former cele- 
brity of the wines of Judea, but it has the bad property of being 
very heady." 

Ebn Haukal says, " At a distance of six miles from Jerusa- 
lem, is a village called Beitallehem. Here Jesus, (on whom 
be peace,) was born of his mother ; and it is said that the date 
or palm tree, of whose fruits Mary ate, and which is celebrated 
by mention in the Koran, (chap. xix. chapter of Mary,) has 
been placed in the dome, or vault, here and held in high venera- 
tion and respect."] 

This city was not considerable for its extent or its riches, but 
was glorious on account of the Messiah's birth, which was ap- 
pointed to be in it. Micah extolling this pre-eminence of Beth- 
lehem, says, " Thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be little 
among thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me, who is to be ruler in Israel ; " or who is the Messiah, 
as the Chaldee paraphrast has translated it. Vide Jonathanis 
Targum, Bibl. Polyg. Lond. The prophet had no design cer- 
tainly of describing David, who had been born at Bethlehem 
many ages before he wrote ; but referred to Christ, who was 
bom in this city many ages afterwards. 

Several" difficulties are started relating to this prophecy of 
Micah which foretels the birth of the Messiah at Bethlehem. 
First, Matthew (ii. 6.) reads, " And thou Bethlehem of Ju- 
dah, art not the least of the cities of Judah;" whereas the 
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text of Micah runs, " And thou Bethlehem, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah." Secondly, Micah says, " Out 
of Judah shall he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Is- 
rael, whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting." 
It is objected that here is a contrariety between Matthew and 
Micah, one of whom says, that Bethlehem is small among the 
cities of Judah ; the other says, that it is not the least of the 
cities of Judah : — but may not a city, though little, yet not be 
the least ? 

It is also answered, that Matthew might read the text of Micah 
interrogatively — " And thou Bethlehem — art thou too small to 
be ranked among the cities of Judah ?" If so, he gives the 
true sense of the prophet, " Thou art not the least. 1 " Some cri- 
tics maintain that the Hebrew word Zehin, generally translated 
small, signifies likewise the contrary ; and they cite Jer. xlviii. 4 ; 
xlix. 20; Zech. xiii. 7 ; where Zehin, as the Jews agree, sig- 
nifies heads, principals of the people. Jerom and others are of 
opinion, that Matthew recorded the passage in Micah histori- 
cally, not as it was written in that prophet, but as it had been 
produced by the priests to Herod ; so that they should be ac- 
cused of false reading, if such it was. 

[May not a city be small in extent, yet not the lowest, the 
meanest, the least ; but, on the contrary, of great dignity and 
consequence by reason of other circumstances, such, for instance, 
as its being a royal seat, or of great antiquity, or illustrious for 
learning, as a university, &c. or for other privileges ? May this 
be the sense of the passage ? " Bethlehem, though of a narrow 
extent as a city, yet is of great dignity as the appointed birth- 
place of the Messiah : " i. e. small but honourable.] 

As to the second difficulty, the Jews generally acknowledge 
that the Messiah should come out of Bethlehem; but they 
maintain that this prophecy of Micah has no reference either to 
Jesus or to the Messiah. He of whom Micah speaks, say they, 
shall be " ruler in Israel verse 3. " The remnant of his bre- 
thren shall be converted, and reunited with the children of Is- 
rael.'" Jesus as man never reigned over Israel, and if he be God 
he can have no brethren over whom to reign : but it is by no 
means difficult to show that this prophecy has met with a 
spiritual fulfilment in Christ. He is the elder brother of 
the whole family of God, '* wherefore," speaking of the mem- 
bers of that spiritual community, it is said, " He is not ashamed 
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to call them brethren" whilst over their hearts he exercises spiri- 
tual authority and rule, reigning as a king in the midst of his 
people, the Church. 

This prophecy shall have a literal accomplishment also in 
Christ. This it has had in part already. For though as God 
he can have no brethren, yet as born of the Virgin, of the house 
and lineage of David, he had many, — and although so far from 
reigning over Israel, they ruled over him, and persecuted him to 
the death, yet " him hath God exalted to be a prince" — " whom 
the heaven must receive until the times of restitution of all 
things," Acts iii. 21 ; and gladly do we anticipate the day, when 
that " same, Jesus, who was taken up into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as he went into heaven," Acts i. 11, and 
then as " a King shall he reign and prosper and execute judg- 
ment and justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell safely; and this is the name where- 
by he shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness." Jer. xxiiL 
5, 6. 

Bethlehem is situated on the declivity of a hill six miles 
from Jerusalem. 

The cave wherein it is said our Saviour was born, was not 
strictly in the city, but rather without Bethlehem. Jerom says 
it was to the south. The inn whither the Virgin Mary and 
Joseph repaired, was probably a caravanserai, where guests were 
received gratis, but where nothing was found them but shelter : 
as the crowd was great, Joseph and Mary were obliged to repose 
in a cave, which usually served as a stable. It is certain the an- 
cients mention the birth of Jesus Christ as having happened in 
a cave. Jerom informs us, that Adrian, to erase the memory 
of the place where Jesus Christ was born, planted over the cave 
a grove of tall trees, in honour of Adonis ; so that when the fes- 
tivals of that infamous deity were celebrated, the holy grotto 
echoed with the lamentations made in commemoration of the love 
of Venus. Origen lib i. contra Celsum, Hieron. saepe. Epiphan. 
h seres, cap. i. Nyssen. orat. de S. Christi Nativitate, Athanas. 
Theodoret, &c. Hieronym. Ep. ad Paulin. 

[The present state of Bethlehem may be best learned from 
Chateaubriand, and Dr. Clark, among modern travellers. The 
original church built by the Empress Helena over the cavern of 
the manger, still exists, but blended with the necessary repairs 
and restorations from the devastations of inimical hordes of Ma- 
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hometans, &c. during the Crusades, and especially at the close 
of the thirteenth century.] 

In the church are the remains of Mosaics, also of painting on 
wood, certainly very ancient. (Also of various decrees of 
synods and councils of early ages.) Two spiral staircases, each 
composed of fifteen steps, open on the sides of the outer church, 
conduct to the subterraneous church, which is situated im- 
mediately beneath the choir of the church above. This crypt is 
irregular in its form ; it is hewn out of the rock, is lined and 
floored with marble, and is illuminated by thirty-two lamps. At 
the further end is said to be the birth-place of the Redeemer. 
It is marked by beams of silver radiating from a spot of white 
marble, incrusted with jasper. Around it are inscribed the 
words 

Hie De Virgine Maria 
Jesvs Christvs Natvs Est. 

It is said, the manger was hewn out of the rock ; a block of 
marble is shown in the place. This crypt is also adorned with 
pictures; but not of much antiquity. Near it are said to be the 
chapel of the Innocents, and their sepulchre: also the sepul- 
chres of St. Jerom, of Eusebius, and of the female saints, Paula 
and Eustochia. The tomb of Rachel near Bethlehem is of no 
antiquity. Chateaubriand did not observe in the soil around 
Bethlehem the fertility usually ascribed to it, but in how many 
instances have places, whose ancient fecundity is universally ac- 
knowledged, now become barren ! Nor should we ever overlook 
the fact that modern travellers combine their testimony that 
throughout the whole of Palestine traces of original fertility are 
yet to be found. 

Dr. Clarke found Bethlehem a larger place than he expected. 
He descended into the valley of Bethlehem, where he saw a well 
of " pure and delicious water,* which he thinks is that so 
ardently longed for by David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 15. It is possi- 
ble, however, that some succeeding traveller may find a well more 
accurately answering to that described by David, as being " by 
the gate* of the town. Dr. Arvieux says, " After having seen 
the famous cistern of Bethlehem, and having drank of its water, 
which we found excellent, we arrived at Bethlehem," from Jeru- 
salem : but Josephus seems to countenance the idea of Dr. Clark, 
by placing the scene of the story in a valley. Dr. Clark allows 
the authenticity of the cave of the nativity, though he doubted of 
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many things shown in Jerusalem. The convent is not in the 
town, but adjacent. It has the air of a fortress ; and might 
even stand a siege against the Turks. It manufactures crucifixes 
and beads for the devout ; and marks religious emblems on the 
persons of pilgrims, by means of gunpowder. Both the town 
of Bethlehem and the convent are built on the ridge of a hill, 
which overlooks the valley reaching to the Dead Sea, of which 
it commands a distinct prospect, so that any phenomenon ele- 
vated over Bethlehem, would be seen from afar in the east coun- 
try, beyond the Dead Sea.] 

BETHLEHEM of ZEBULUN, (lat. 32°- 53'. 30".— 
long. 35°. 27.) Josh. xix. 15; Judg. xii. 10. This city is 
scarcely known, but by its bearing the same name as that which 
gave birth to King David, and to Jesus Christ, the King of 
kings. 

BETHNIMRAH, (lat. 32°. 2'.— long. 35*. 4ff,) a city of 
Gad. Num. xxxii. 36; Josh. xiii. 27. 

BETHORON. (lat. 31°. 57'. 30".— long. 35«. IT.) The 
same, probably, as Bethora, Bethra, Bether, and Bitthar. Scrip- 
ture mentions two cities of this name, Upper Bethoron and 
Lower Bethoron. The tribe of Ephraim having received Betho- 
ron as part of their allotment, gave it to the Levites, Josh. xxi. 
22. It was, according to Eusebius, four leagues from Jerusa- 
lem. He adds, that Upper Bethoron was built by Solomon, 
and the Lower resigned to the Levites. Joseph us places Be- 
thoron about a hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, (de Bello, 
lib. ii. cap. 11, compared with Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 4.) Jerom 
says, that Paula passed through both the Bethorons in her way 
from Naplouse to Jerusalem. 

[I. Bethoron Superior, or Upper : supposed to have been in 
the tribe of Ephraim. 

II. Bethoron Inferior, or Lower : supposed to have been in 
the confines of Benjamin. Perhaps these places were noted for 
some white cavern in a rock, or more than one ; as these towns 
appear to have been situated on or near hills: in the sides of 
which might be openings, anciently used for superstitious pur- 
poses. 

Bethoron, in Joseph us, de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 20, is called Bai- 
thoro : and was about a hundred furlongs, twelve miles and a 
half, from Jerusalem. 

The Rabbins believe that the army of Sennacherib perished in 
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the going down of Bethoron, Bab. Berac. fol. 54. 1. It] was 
so narrow a way, that the Talmudists say, " if two camels 
attempt to go up together, they both fall." Cestius, the Roman 
genera], retreated by this route from Jerusalem ; the Jews who 
followed him did not press his army while he was in the open 
ground ; but, getting before the Romans, while they were in the 
narrow part of the descent of Bethhoron, they spread them- 
selves at the opening of this strait, and overwhelmed the Ro- 
mans with their darts. Joseph de Bell. lib. ii. cap. 40. 

Compare Josh. x. 10. The slaughter made by an unusual, un- 
expected, and tremendous shower of stones, while the fugitives 
were closely pressed together in this narrow gullet, must have 
been truly dreadful ; and its happening at this point of time, 
and in such a confined passage, appears to be intentionally no- 
ticed by the sacred historian- 

Dr. Clark mentions a Bethoon, which he supposes to be the 
ancient Bethoron, " in the high way from Jaffa to Jerusalem." 
It is placed not far from Ramah, by Jerom : it stood on the 
confines of Ephraim and Benjamin. It is probable that the 
modern village of Bethoon is the Bethoron Superior of the an- 
cients.] 

BETHSAIDA, (lat. 33°. 1'.— long. 35-. 51',) a city beyond 
Jordan, on the sea of Tiberias, almost in the place where the 
Jordan enters that sea. Philip the Tetrarch enlarged and adorned 
Bethsaida, and called it Julias. Joseph us notices, particularly, 
that Bethsaida was in the Gaulonitis, and on the other side 
Jordan ; (Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3 ; et De Bello, lib. ii. cap. 13 ;) 
but some have thought that Bethsaida was west, and not east, of 
the sea of Tiberias. 

BETHSAIDA, Qat. 32°. 53'. 30".— long. 35°. 42^) on this 
side of Jordan. The apostles Peter, Andrew, and Philip, were 
of this city. Mark viii. 22. Our Saviour visited here frequently : 
he cured a blind man, and wrought many miracles here ; but the 
inhabitants were not benefited by his instructions, nor by his 
miracles, which induced him to say, <{ Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works which have 
been done in you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they had 
a great while ago repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes !" 
Luke x. 13. 

BETHSAIDA, a city beyond Jordan. Matt. xi. 21 ; xiii. 21. 
BETHSHAN, (32°. 33.-35°. 42',) more generally known by 
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the name of Scythopolis. In 2 Mace. xii. 29, it is reckoned to 
be six hundred furlongs from Jerusalem, or seventy-five miles. 
Josephus (dq Vita sua, p. 1025) says it was one hundred and 
twenty furlongs from Tiberias ; so that it cannot be so near the 
lake of Tiberias as some geographers have supposed. It was on 
this side Jordan, west, at the extremity of the great plain. 
Abulfeda says, a small river falls'into the Jordan at Scythopolis. 
The name of Scythopolis, or the city of the Scythians, came, 
according to George Syncellus, (p. 24,) from the Scythians, who 
invaded Palestine in the reign of Josiah, son of Amos, king of 
Judah. Stephens, the geograp her, and Pliny, (Nat. Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 18,) call it likewise Nysa. The Hebrew names it Bethshan. 
The LXX. Judg.i. 27, read "Bethshan, otherwise Scythopolis." 
In the Maccabees and Josephus, it is often named Scythopolis. 
After the battle of Gilboa, the Philistines having taken the 
bodies of Saul and Jonathan, hung them on the walls of Beth- 
shan ; but the inhabitants of Jabesh Gilead, on the other side 
Jordan, came in the night, carried off the bodies, and interred 
them honourably, under a grove of oaks, near this city. 1 Sam. 
xxxi, 10, &c 

[The nurse of Bacchus was buried here : afterwards it was 
called by the Greeks Scythopolis. It was distant a little way 
from the Jordan : seated in the entrance to a great valley ; was 
a part of the land of Israel in the early settlement of the He- 
brews, but not after the return from Babylon. Hence it retained 
a Greek appellation. The fruits of Bethshan were the sweetest 
of all in the land of Israel ; fine linen garments were made here. 
Hieros. Kiddush. fo. 62, a It was, before the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, included within the land of Israel ; but after that period 
it was reckoned without the land, and none of its productions 
were tithed. Hieros. Demai. fol. 22. Possibly the posterity of 
the Scythians retained their property in it, and its demesnes. 

Bethshan was in the lot of Manasseh, Judg. i 27. It was the 
limit of Galilee, south. It is, says Borchard, half a league 
distant from Jordan. Probably, a district around it was also 
called Scythopolis, and this district might extend on both sides 
the Jordan. 

The city of Scythopolis is sometimes expressed on its medals 
by a single name, Nysa, which was its original appellation : and 
sometimes Nysa Scythopolis, its subsequent name, together with 
former. Jerom says there were two towns named Bethshan.] 
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BETHSHEMESH, (lat. 31°. 46.— long. 35*. 3',) a city be- 
longing to the priests in the tribe of Judah, Josh. xv. 10; after- 
wards given to the Levites, Josh. xxi. 16 ; 1 Sam. vi. 12. In 
Eusebius it is placed ten miles from Eleutheropolis, east, in the 
way to Nicopolis or Ematis. Reland thinks we should not dis- 
tinguish Hirshemesh in Dan, from Bethshemesh in Judah ; but 
the passages he produces (Joshua xix. 41, compared with 1 
Kings iv. 9, where Hirshemesh is placed as parallel to Beth- 
shemesh) convince us that they are not the same city. Ir- 
shemesh signifies the City of the Sun, and Bethshemesh signifies 
the House of the Sun. As the tribes of Dan and Judah were 
adjacent, the same city is reckoned sometimes to one tribe, some- 
times to the other. The Philistines returning the ark of the 
Lord into the land of Israel, it came to Bethshemesh : some of 
the people looking with too much curiosity into it, the Lord 
smote seventy principal men of the city, and fifty thousand of 
the common people. 

BETHSHITTAH. (lat 32°. 26\ —long. 35°. 33'.) To this 
place Gideon pursued Midian. Judg. vii. 22. 

BETHSURA, or BETHZUN, a fortress of great conse- 
quence, principally in the time of the Maccabees. Rehoboam, 
king of Judah, fortified it, 2 Chron. xi. 7. Lysias, regent of 
Syria, under young Antiochus, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
besieged Bethsura with an army of sixty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse. Judas Maccabaeus coming to succour the place, 
Lysias was obliged to raise the siege. 1 Mace. iv. 28 ; vi. 7. 
Judas put his army to flight, and afterwards, making the best 
use of the arms and booty found in the enemy's camp, the Jews 
became stronger and more formidable than they had heretofore 
been. 

BETHTAPPUA, 31°. 20'.-^35°. 4',) a city of Juda, Josh, 
xv. 53. Eusebius says it is the last city of Palestine, in the way 
to Egypt, fourteen miles from Raphin. 

BETHUL, or BETHUEL, lat. 31°. 31'. 30".— long. 34°. 37',) 
a city of Simeon, Josh. xix. 4 ; the same, probably, as Bethelia, 
of which Sozoman speaks in his history, as a town belonging to 
the inhabitants of Gaza, well peopled, and having several tem- 
ples remarkable for their structure and antiquity ; particularly 
a Pantheon, (or temple dedicated to all the gods,) situated on an 
eminence made of earth, brought thither for the purpose, which 
commanded the whole city. " I conjecture," continues Sozoman, 
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" that this place was named Bethelia, which signifies the House 
of God, by reason of this temple. Jerom, in his Life of Hila- 
rion, speaks of Bethelia among the Bishops of Palestine. Vide 
Roland, lib. i. cap. 35. 

BEZEK. (lat 32°. 27'.— long. 35°. 38.) Saul, before he 
marched against Jabesh Gilead, reviewed his army at Bezek. 
1 Sara. xi. 8. Eusebius says, there are two cities of this name 
near one another, seven miles from Sichem, in the way to Scy- 
thopolis. We are of opinion that Bezek, or Bezekat, was indeed 
situated somewhere near the passage of the river Jordan, which 
was at Scythopolis, or thereabouts. 

BEZER, or BOZRA, (lat. 32°. 28'.— long. 36°. 39. 30",) a 
city beyond Jordan, given by Moses to Reuben. This town 
was designed by Joshua to be a city of refuge ; it was given to 
the Levites of Gershom's family. When Scripture mentions 
Bezer, it adds, in the wilderness, because it lay in Arabia De- 
serta, and the eastern part of Edom, encompassed with deserts. 

Eusebius places Bozra twenty-four miles from Adraa, or 
Edrai. This city is sometimes said to belong to Reuben, some- 
times to Moab, and sometimes again to Edom; because, as it was 
a frontier town to these three provinces, it was occasionally in the 
hands of one party, and then was taken by another. The bishops 
of Bostra subscribed the decrees of several councils. It is 
sometimes in the land of Gilead, sometimes in the Trachonitis, at 
others again in the Auranitis, but most frequently in Arabia, or 
Idumsea. 1 Mace. v. 26. From hence is deduced the Punic 
Byrsa, or stronghold of the Carthaginians. *' The well fortified 
city the strong city. I presume this is the city intended, 
Ps. lx. 8, and cviii. 10, under the appellation " strong city." 
Though these passages are counterparts to each other, yet in 
Ps. lx. 9, it is written Metjur; in Ps. cviii. 10, it is Betjur, or 
Bosor : and this forms the proper geographical parallelism by 
opposition with the Edom of the same verse : Bostra lying N . E. 
of Jerusalem, Edom S. W. Vide Jer. xlviii. 24. 

C 

CALVARY, (lat. 31°. 48'. — long. 35°. 13,) Mount; CaL 
varia, Latin ; Golgotha, Hebrew ; both names implying a skull, 
or place of skulls, and given to the mount so called, either from 
its being a place of burial, or from its resemblance to the figure 
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of a skull : the latter is the more probable. This mount was a 
small eminence on the western side of the larger mount of Mo- 
Hah; and is represented to have been two hundred paces without 
the ancient walls of Jerusalem, but there are some who believe that 
it was within the precincts of the city then as now. [See Jeru- 
salem.] This is also supposed, but probably erroneously, to be 
the place where criminals sentenced to suffer death were executed, 
commonly by crucifixion, a mode of punishment at that time in 
general use in the east ; which painfid and ignominious death 
was suffered by our Lord on this spot. 

The ancient summit of Calvary has been much altered, by 
reducing its level in some parts and raising it in others, in order 
to bring it within the area of a lurgc and irregular building, 
called the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which now occupies its 
site. But in doing this, care has been taken that none of the 
parts concerned in the crucifixion should suffer any alteration. 
The same building also encloses within its spacious wulls several 
other places reputed sacred. As 1, the place where Christ was 
derided by the soldiers; 2, where the soldiers cast lots for his gar- 
ment ; 8, where he was shut up while the hole was dug to set 
the cross in, and the other necessary preparations were made for 
his crucifixion 4, where he was crowned with thorns ; 5, where 
he was nailed to the cross ; 6, where the cross was erected, and 
the hole in which it was fixed ; 7, where the soldiers stood who 
pierced his side ; 8, the stone on which his body was anointed 
previous to his burial, commonly called the stone of unction, 
which stone is about eight feet in length, and two in breadth ; 
9» where his body was deposited in the sepulchre; 10, where the 
angels appeared to the women after his resurrection; 11, where 
Christ himself appeared to Mary Magdalen ,* 12, where he ap- 
peared to the Virgin Mary. All these stations are distinguished 
by as many separate chapels or altars. This church, said to be 
the same built by order of Constantine, and which bears un- 
doubted marks of a high antiquity, is as nearly as could be made 
in the form of a cross, being one hundred and twenty paces in 
length and seventy in breadth. It has three domes, of which 
that covering the holy sepulchre serves for the nave of the 
church and the admittance of light. The church has but one 
door, the keys of which arc kept by the Turks, who demand an 
entrance fee of nine sequins (thirty-six shillings English) of every 
foreign Christian. This door is of course always shut; and 
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there is only a small window, crossed by an iron bar, through 
which provisions are handed to the monks within, who were for- 
merly of many different nations, but are now reduced to four, 
namely, Latins, Greeks, Armenians, and Copts. These monks 
reside in galleries round about the church, and are constantly 
employed in performing their different services at their respective 
altars, cleaning the church, receiving the pilgrims and keeping 
the lamps burning; so that it is said they are not allowed more 
than four hours for sleep. 

The places which claim the chief attraction of the Christian 
visitant of this church, and those only perhaps which can be 
relied on, are — the spot on which the crucifixion took place, and 
the sepulchre in which our Lord was afterwards laid. The first 
has been preserved without mutilation; being a piece of ground 
about ten yards square, in its original position ; and so high 
above the common floor of the church, that there are, according 
to Chateaubriand, twenty-one steps to ascend up to it. Mr. 
Buckingham describes the present mount as a rock, the summit 
of which is reached by a steep flight of eighteen or twenty steps 
from the common level of the church, which is equal with that 
of the street without; and besides this, there is a descent of 
thirty steps from the level of the church, into the chapel of 
St. Helena, and by eleven more to the place where the cross is 
said to be found. 

In this little mound is shown the hole in which the cross was 
fixed; and near it, the position of the crosses of the two thieves: 
one, the penitent, on the north ; and the other on the south. 
Here, also, is shown, a cleft in the rock, said to have been caused 
by the earthquake which happened at the crucifixion. The 
sepulchre, distant, according to Mr. Jolliffe, forty-three yards 
from the cross, presents rather a singular and unexpected ap- 
pearance to a stranger ; who, for such a place, would naturally 
expect to find an excavation in the ground, instead of which he 
perceives it altogether raised, as if artificially, above its level; 
The truth is, that in the alterations which were made to Calvary, 
to bring all the principal places within the projected church, the 
earth around the sepulchre was dug away ; so that what was 
originally a cave in the earth, has now the appearance of a closet 
or grotto above ground. The sepulchre itself is about six feet 
square and eight high. There is a solid block of the stone left 
in excavating the rock, about two feet and a half from the floor, 
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and running along the whole of the inner side ; on which the 
body of our Lord is said to have been laid. This, as well as 
the rest of the sepulchre, is now faced with marble: partly from 
the false taste which prevailed in the early ages of Christianity, 
in disguising with profuse and ill-suited embellishments the spots 
rendered memorable in the history of its founder ; and partly, 
perhaps, to preserve it from the depredations of the visitants. 
This description of the holy sepulchre will but ill accord with the 
notions entertained by some English readers of a grave ; but a 
cave or grotto, thus excavated in rocky ground, on the side of a 
hill, was a common receptacle for the dead amongst the eastern 
nations. Such was the tomb of Christ ; such that of Lazarus ; 
and such are the sepulchres still found in Judea and the east. 
It may be useful further to observe, that it was customary with 
Jews of property to provide a sepulchre of this kind on their own 
ground, as a place of their interment after death ; and it appears 
that Calvary itself, or the ground immediately around it, was 
occupied with gardens, one of which belonged to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who had then recently caused a new sepulchre to be 
made for himself. It was this sepulchre, so close at hand, and 
so appropriate, which he resigned for the use of our Lord; little 
thinking, perhaps, at the time, how soon it would again be left 
vacant for its original purpose. 

This sacred place is now, alas ! doubly profaned ; for besides 
its being, as is well known, in the possession of the followers 
of Mahomet, the most relentless enemies of Christ and his disci- 
ples, it is still further outraged by the idolatrous rites of Greek 
and Latin churches. A kind of chapel has been made of the 
sepulchre, and on the very slab on which the body of our Lord 
was laid, and where an end was made of all sacrifice, the pre- 
tended sacrifice of the mass continues to be daily offered up. 
Nor is this all ; for this place, sacred above every other to peace 
and truth, is made the scene of one of the most riotous and dis- 
graceful festivals, as well as one of the most impudent frauds 
which superstition ever gave birth to. Here, on Holy Thurs- 
day, it is pretended that the angel Gabriel brings fire from hea- 
ven, and the deluded multitude flock in crowds, with a dreadful 
tumult and uproar, to carry it away with them by means of 
candles, torches, &c. : the original fire being presented to them 
for that purpose by the priest, who pretends to receive it from 
the angel. 
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It is a painful and humiliating reflection, that those very 
places which witnessed the overthrow of the empire of Satan, 
and from whence the pure light of the gospel should issue and 
spread over the whole earth, should be consigned to the practice 
of the most degrading superstitions. This, in the unsearchable 
wisdom of his purposes, is permitted by the Almighty for a 
time ; but he is pledged to rescue his favourite country as well 
as his favourite people, in " the last days," from darkness and 
oppression ; and the Christian may entertain the pleasing hope, 
that the scene of our Saviour's sufferings will be made the seat of 
his visible glory. 

CAMON, (lat 32°. 30".— long. 36°. 1',) a city of Manas- 
seh, beyond Jordan, in the great plain, six miles from Legio, 
inclining north. 

CARMEL, (lat. 31°. 19.— long. 35°. 19\ 30",) a city of 
Judah, on a mountain, of the same name, in the southern part of 
Palestine. Here Nabal the Carmelite, Abigail's husband, dwelt. 
Jerom says, that in his time the Romans had a garrison at Car- 
mel. On this mountain, Saul, returning from his expedition 
against Amalek, erected a trophy. 1 Sam. xv. 11. 

[Called Carmel from the green meadows near it; rather, from 
green plantations, shrubberies, of a more bushy nature and ap- 
pearance, in its neighbourhood. Josh. xv. 55; 1 Sam. xxv. 2.] 

CARMEL, (lat. 32°. 50'.— long. 35°. 2\) a mountain, south 
of Ptolemais, and north of Dora, on the Mediterranean. At the 
foot of this mountain, north, runs the brook Kishon, and a little 
farther north the river Beleus. Josephus makes Carmel a part 
of Galilee; but it rather belonged to Manasseh, and to the south 
of Asher. Carmel signifies the vineyard ; and Jerom informs 
us, that this mountain had good pastures : here an ancient deity 
was worshipped, called likewise Carmel; but Tacitus says, there 
was neither statue nor temple belonging to it [Hist, ii.] ; only 
an altar, and religious worship. Jamblichus tells us, that Py- 
thagoras went often to this mountain, and remained alone in the 
temple (or sacred precinct). Toward the sea, is a cave, where 
some suppose the prophet Elijah desired Ahab to bring Baal's 
false prophets, and where fire from heaven descended on his 
burnt sacrifice. (1 Kings xviii.) 

Pliny (lib. v. cap. 19) mentions "the promontory Carmel, 
and on this mountain a town of the same name, formerly called 
Ecbatana. The river Pagida, or Bel us, mingling glassy sand 
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with its small shore, flows from the lake Cendevia, at the foot of 
Carmel." Strabo says, (lib. xvi.) that " there was a wood adja- 
cent to Carmel, which, as well as Carmel itself, was a receptacle 
for robbers." It is probable that this "wood" was really on the 
sides of Carmel itself; which would agree with our derivation of 
this name, as proposed above. 

Mount Carmel, says D'Arvieux, is on the borders of the Me- 
diterranean sea; one of its principal points advances consider- 
ably into the sea, and forms a cape or promontory, the most 
elevated of any on the coast. The lesser mountains of this group 
are cultivated lands, of a good soil, deep, and remarkably fer- 
tile, capable of producing in a very uncommon degree. There 
were formerly many more vineyards than at present. The 
Christians who inhabit part of these villages, only cultivate as 
many vines as may furnish what wine they want, and dried 
grapes for their own consumption. They neglect the cultivation 
of fruit trees, which here would reach great excellence, as may 
easily be inferred from those here gathered, though chiefly from 
wild stocks. They have delicious melons and water melons. 
Those mounts which appear most dry and arid are covered with 
oaks and other trees. We find also olives, but under no manage- 
ment. The air of these mountains is very good, and how sultry 
soever it may be on the border of the sea, these regions are re- 
freshed every morning by a cool sea-breeze. These mountains 
feed an infinity of sheep, goats, hares, rabbits, partridges, ante- 
lopes, and other species of animals ; all excellent in their kinds, 
because they here find excellent pasture and corn, (torn. ii. p. 286.) 

Mount Carmel, says Volney, (Trav. vol. ii. p. 228,) is a flattened 
cone, and very rocky ; it is about two thousand feet high. We still 
find among brambles, wild vines and olive trees which prove 
that industry has formerly been employed even on this ungrate- 
ful soil ; on the summit is a chapel dedicated to the prophet 
Elias, which affords an extensive prospect over the sea and land. 
To the south the country presents a chain of rugged hills, on 
the tops of which are a great number of oak and fir trees, the 
retreat of wild boars and lynxes. As we turn towards the east, 
at six leagues distance we perceive Nasra, or Nasareth, so cele- 
brated in the gospels.] 

CjESAREA, (lat. 32°. 33'.— long. 34°. 57',) in Palestine, (for- 
merly called Strata's Tower) built by Herod the Great, in ho- 
nour of Augustus, was situated on the eastern coasts of the Me- 
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diterranean, and had a very fine harbour. Joseph us says, it 
was six hundred furlongs, or about twenty-five leagues, from 
Jerusalem. Vespasian, after the Jewish war, settled here a 
Roman colony: its inhabitants were partly Jews, and partly 
Greeks, i.e. idolaters. Hence arise very frequent contentions 
between them. Caesarea is often mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. Here king Agrippa was smitten by the Lord, for neg- 
lecting to give God the glory, when the people were so liberal 
to him of their flattery. Cornelius the centurion, who was bap- 
tized by Peter, resided here. (Acts x. 1. et seq.) Also Philip 
the deacon, with his four maiden daughters. (Acts viii. 40.) 
At Caesarea, the prophet Agabus foretold to the apostle Paul, 
that he would be bound at Jerusalem. (Acts xxi. 10, 11.) 
Paul continued two years prisoner at Caesarea, till he could be 
conveniently conducted to Rome, because he had appealed to 
Nero. 

CiESAREA PHILIPPI,(lat. 33°. 20'.- long. 35°. 47. 10',) 
(before called Paneas) was situated at the foot of Mount Paneus 
near the springs of Jordan. It is believed, that its ancient name 
was Dan, or Laish ; and that it was called Paneas, by the 
Phoenicians only : nevertheless, Eusebius distinguishes Dan from 
Paneas, as if they were near, yet were different places. Caesarea 
was a day's journey from Sidon ; a day and a half from Damas- 
cus. Philip the Tetrarch built it, or at least embellished and 
enlarged it, and named it Caesarea, in honour of the emperor 
Tiberius ; but afterwards, in compliment to Nero, it was called 
Neronias. The woman who had been troubled with an issue of 
blood, and was healed by our Saviour (Matt. ix. 20 ; Luke viii. 
43,) is said to have been of Caesarea Philippi, and to have re- 
turned thither after her cure. Report also said, she erected 
there a statue to her benefactor, [probably a small one, and of 
brass.] Julian the apostate displaced this figure, and set up his 
own instead: but the Christian inhabitants placed it honourably 
in their church. That of Julian was consumed by lightning. 

CANA, (lat. 32°. 52'.— long. 35°. 32',) in Galilee, says D'Ar- 
vieux, was formerly a city, but is now a village almost deserted. 
Here is a church built by Helena, in the place where the mar- 
riage feast (John ii. 1) was held. It is a building of wrought 
stones now very old, and is divided by a great court. That to 
the right was the church, forty paces long and twenty wide: 
the roof supported by a row of columns. This is still entire, 
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but used as a mosque, when the village was fully inhabited. 
To the left, apparently, was the residence of the ecclesiastics, 
&c. On the door of the court are sculptured vases, like those 
of antiquity, alluding to those which held the water changed 
into wine. 

CAPERNAUM, (lat. 32°. 57.— long. 35<>. 44',) a city cele- 
brated in the gospels, where Jesus Christ principally abode, 
during the three years of his preaching. It lay west, on 
the borders of lake Genesareth. Matt. iv. 13; Mark ii. 1; 
John vi. 17. It existed in the seventh and eighth centuries, as 
appears by the travels of Adamnanus, and St. Willibaldus. 
Our Saviour preached frequently, and wrought many miracles 
here: but the inhabitants were little the better; wherewith he 
reproaches them, telling them, that though they were exalted to 
heaven, they should be brought down to hell; (Matt. xi. 23;) 
and that, if as many miracles had been done in the heathen 
cities. Tyre and Sidon, as in that city, they would have been 
converted. At Capernaum Jesus Christ called Matthew. 
Matt. ix. 9. 

CHEPHIRAH, (lat. 31°. 56'.— long. 35<\ 17,) a city of the 
Gibeonites given to Benjamin. Josh. ix. 17; xviii. 26. 

CHORAZIN, (lat 32°. 59'.— Jong. 35°. 46',) a city of Naph- 
tali. Matt. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13. 

CINNERETH, or CENEROTH, or C1NNEROTH, 
(lat. 32°. 55'.— long. 35°. 44',) a city of Naphtali, south of which 
lay a great plain, which reached to the Dead Sea, all along the 
river Jordan. Josh. xix. 35. Many believe, and with proba- 
bility, that Cinnereth was the same as Tiberias ; for, as the lake 
of Genezareth, (in Hebrew, the lake of Cinnereth) is, without 
doubt, that of Tiberias ; it seems reasonable, that Cinnereth and 
Tiberias should likewise be the same city. Deut. iii. 17. Vide 
Tiberias. 

The lake of Cinnereth, the sea of Cinnereth, or Tiberias, on 
the lake of Genezareth, or Genezar, ( 1 Mace. ii. 67,) are names 
given it from the city Cinnerith, or Tiberias, lying on the west- 
ern shore, toward the southern extremity ; or from the district 
of Genezar, on the eastern coast. It is called, likewise, the sea 
of Galilee, because on the north and east it is enclosed by Ga- 
lilee. Josephus, in his account, gives it one hundred furlongs 
in length, and forty in width, i. e. about twelve miles long, and 
five over. The water is good to drink, and breeds abundance 
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of fish. Here the apostles Peter, Andrew, John, and James, 
who were fishermen, carried on their trade. The river Jordan 
passes through this lake, bringing into it a supply of water. 
The country which borders the sea of Galilee is very beautiful 
and fruitful. [It has been lately spoken of to much advan- 
tage by Dr. E. Clark, who visited Tiberias, &c. in 1801.] 

CCELESYRIA, (lat 33°. 43'.— long. 36°. 2C,) in Greek, 
Coile Syria, Hollow Syria; the valley between Libanus and 
Antilibanus, says Strabo, (lib. xvi.) extending from north to 
south; from the entrance of Eroath beyond Heliopolis, or Baal 
Bee. Dionysius, the geographer, supposes it to lie between 
Libanus and Mount Casius. 

But, in the largest sense, the country south of Seleucia, to 
Egypt and Arabia is called Ccele Syria. Josephus ( Antiq. lib. 1 . 
cap. 11,) places the country of Ammon in Ccele Syria; and Ste- 
phens, the geographer, fixes the city of Gadara in it, which was 
east of the sea of Tiberias. I give here a list of the cities in 
Ccele Syria, according to Ptolemy : Abila, Lysanium, Saana, 
Inna, Damascus, Samulis, Abida, Hippos, Capitolias, Gadara, 
Adra, Scythopolis, Gerasa, Pella, Dium, Gadara, Philadelphia, 
and Canatha. Hereby we see that it included several cities of 
the Peraea. 

Ccele Syria has no particular name in Scripture, but is com- 
prised under the general one of Aram ; and perhaps Syria of 
Soba, or Aram Soba, extended to Ccele Syria ; of which, not- 
withstanding, I do not know any good proofs, for we cannot tell 
where the city of Soba was, from which Aram of Soba is sup- 
posed to take its name; unless it be the same with Hobah, Gen. 
xiv. 15, or Chobal, as the LXX. read it. 

D. 

DABERATH. (lat. 32°. 44'. -long. 35°. 34'.) Joshua (xix. 
12.) mentions Daberath, a town of Zebulun, or on its borders, but 
(see chap. xxi. 28 ) in the tribe of Issachar ; which tribe ceded 
this town to the Levites. Josephus (de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 26, 
et vita sua,) calls it Dabaritta, or Darabitta in the great plain 
at the extremity of Galilee and Samaria ; perhaps it is Da- 
bira, which St. Jerom places towards Mount Tabor, in the dis- 
trict of Diocaesarea. Maundrel speaks of Deborah at the foot 
of Mount Tabor. 
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DALMANUTHA. (I.at. 32°. 55'.— long. 35°. 55.) St. 
Mark says, (chap. viii. 10,) that Jesus Christ came to Dalma- 
nutha. St. Matthew says, (chap. xv. 39,) that our Saviour 
went to Mageda, and many MSS. of Mark read thus : — but the 
Greek of St. Matthew is Magdala. The Syriac, Arabic, and 
several old Greek copies, read Magdan. The question is where 
Magedon and Dalmanutha were situated ? Brocard (Descriptio 
Terrae Sanctae) thought Magedan or Medan was a source of the 
Jordan, called Dan, at the foot of Mount Libanus. About 
the lake Phiala, which is the true source of the Jordan, great 
numbers of Saracens, Arabians, and Parthians, kept a fair, and 
dwelt there, invited by the beauty of the situation, and the 
conveniency of trade : for which reason it was called Medan ; 
in Arabic, the fair. (Vide Reland, Pala?st. torn. i. cap. 41.) 
Hegesippus, (p. 108,) calls this place Melda or Meldan, which 
he interprets the fair, or market. Of Meldan may be made Del- 
mana, or Delmanata, or Dalmanutha. Thus Medan, Magedan, 
Delmana, and Delmanutha, will be the same : Eusebius and St. 
Jerom place Magedan about Gerasa, beyond Jordan, saying, this 
district was called Magedene. Cellariusand Lightfoot prefer read- 
ing Magdala instead of Magedan : placing Magdala in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gadana and Tiberias, east of the lake Genesareth ; 
and supposing Dalmanutha to be near the city of Magdala. 
Since what we have found relating to Medan, or the fair held 
near Phiala, we prefer the opinion which places Dalmanutha 
in that situation. 

DAMASCUS, (lat. 33°. 33'.— long. 36°. 25',) a celebrated 
city in Syria, which was long the capital of the kingdom of Da- 
mascus, or Aram of Damascus, or Syria of Damascus. It was 
a city in the time of Abraham ; some of the ancients say, that 
patriarch reigned there, immediately after Damascus its founder. 
Justin, 36. Scripture says nothing more of this city till David's 
time ; when Hadad, king of Damascus, sending troops to Ha- 
dadezer, king of Zobah, David defeated both kings, and sub- 
dued their country, (a. m. 2992, ante, a.d. 1012.) Josephus 
says, this Hadad was the first who took the title of King of this 
city. 

Towards the eud of Solomon's reign, God stirred up Rezin, 
son of Eliadah, who restored the kingdom of Damascus, and 
shook off' the yoke of the Jewish kings. Asa, king of Judah, 
implored the help of Benhadad, son of Tabrimnion, king of 
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Damascus, against Baasha, king of Israel, and engaged him 
by subsidies to invade his enemy's territories. After this time 
the kings of Damascus were generally called Benhadad ; which 
perhaps they assumed as a surname; like the Csesars of Rome. 
(Ant. vii. 6 ) 

Jeroboam II., king of Israel, regained the old superiority of 
Israel over the kings of Syria. He conquered Damascus and 
Hamath, the two principal cities of Syria: (2 Kings xiv. 25, &c.:) 
but after the death of Jeroboam II. the Syrians re-established 
their monarchy. Rezin assumed the title of king of Damascus ; 
entered into a confederacy with Pekah, usurper of the kingdom 
of Israel, and in conjunction with him made great havoc in the 
territories of Jothan and Ahaz, kings of Judah. (*2 Kings xvi. 
5, &c.) Ahaz, being sensible that he was not strong enough to 
resist them, sent to Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, and desired 
his assistance. This prince, in order to relieve him, invaded the 
dominions of Rezin, took Damascus, destroyed it, killed Rezin, 
and sent the Syrians his subjects into captivity beyond the Eu- 
phrates. (According to the predictions of the prophets Isaiah 
and Amos, 2 Kings xv. 29 ; Isa. vii. 4. 8 ; viii. 4 ; xx. 9; xxii. 
1—3. Amos i. 3.) 

However, after a time, Damascus recovered from these misfor- 
tunes. "We believe, that Sennacherib took this city, when he 
marched against Hezckiah. (Isaiah ix. 9, &c.) Holofernes also 
took it. (Judith ii. 17.) Ezekiel speaks of it as flourishing, 
(chap, xxvii 18 ) Jeremiah threatens it with the attacks of 
Nebuchadnezzar. (Jerem. xxv. 9 ; xxvii. 8; xlix. 23.) After 
the return from the captivity, Zechariah (chap. ix. 1,) fore- 
told several calamities which should befall it, and which, in 
all probability did befall it, when it was conquered by the gene- 
rals of Alexander the Great. The Romans took it about a.m. 
3939, when Pompey made war against Tigranes, and sent Metel- 
lus and Lollius thither, who seized it. (Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 4.) 

Damascus remained under the Roman government till it fell 
into the hands of the Arabians. Obodus, father of Aretas, king 
of Arabia, whom St. Paul mentions, was master of Damascus in 
the reign of Augustus : but was not independent, being subject 
to the Romans, (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xvi. cap. 15.) Aretas, 
whose officer was governor at Damascus when St. Paul came 
thither, quarrelled with the Romans, and was then at war with 
them. a. d. 37. 
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The Arabians call this city Damach, or Demeschk, or 
Scham, which is also their name for the province. They gene- 
rally believe, that this city derived its name from Dam each k 
Eliezer, Abraham's steward ; and that Abraham was its foun- 
der : (Bib. Orient, p. 282, 772, &c. :) yet some Arabian histo- 
rians pretend that it was founded and named by Demschak, 
son of Canaan, son to Ham, and grandson to Noah. 

The Persian geographer says, that the field or plain of Da- 
mascus, between Libanus and Antilibanus, called by the Ara- 
bians Gantha, is one of the four paradises of the east. Damas - 
cus was a metropolitan see under the patriarch of Antioch ; at 
present the Greek patriarch of Antioch resides there. Notwith- 
standing all the revolutions which have happened to it, Damas- 
cus is still one of the most considerable cities in Syria. 

[Julian, in his letter to Serapion, thus celebrates this city. " It 
is just, I think, that the true city of Jupiter, and the eye of the 
whole east, as she is pre-eminent in every thing else, in the ele- 
gance of her sacred rites, the happy temperature of her climate, 
the beauty of her fountains, the number of her rivers, and the 
fertility of her soil, should also be unrivalled in this wonderful 
fruit, (the fig.) — (Duncombe , s Julian, ii. 51.) 

Damascus is situated in a very fertile plain, at the foot of 
Mount Libanus, being surrounded by hills, in the manner of a 
triumphal arch. It is bounded by a river, which the ancients 
named Chrysorrhoas, as if it flowed with gold ; divided into se- 
veral canals. Damascus has still a great number of fountains, 
which render it extremely agreeable. Its fertile and delightful 
meadows, covered with fruit and flowers, contribute also to its 
fame. 

Damascus, says Ibn Haukal, or, as he writes it, " * Demeshk,' 
is a chief city ; the right hand of the cities of Syria. It has 
ample territories among the mountains ; and is well watered by 
streams which flow around. The land about it produces trees, 
and is well cultivated by husbandmen. This tract is called 
Ghouteh. It extends about one merhileh by two. There is not 
in all Syria a more delightful place. Here is one of the largest 
mosques in all the land of the Mussulmans, part of which was 
built in ancient times, by the Sabians Ibn Haukal then traces 
this mosque into the hands of the Greeks, the Jews, the Chris- 
tians, and the true believers : he adds, " Walid ben Abdal Molk 
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repaired this building, beautified it with pavements and pillars 
of variegated marble, the tops of which were ornamented with 
gold, and studded with precious stones, and all the ceiling he 
caused to be covered with gold : it is said he expended the re- 
venues of all Syria in this work." — (Sir W. Ouseley's Trans, p. 
41, &c.) 

We read in Golius's notes on Adulpharagius, p. 130, that the 
Caliph Walid Ebn Abdalmelec, Ebn Merwan built the mosque in 
the year of the Hegira 87. cir. a d. 71?. It is said, that above 
a thousand workmen were employed on it ; and the expense 
amounted to seven years revenue of the caliphate. Some say, 
Walid added to this famous mosque the sumptuous church 
of St. John Baptist, called by the Arabs, Mesjed Yahia, which 
the Greek Christians had been enriching for several ages, oblig- 
ing the Greeks to sell it to him. (D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, 
p. 907. art. Val.) Others say, he only added several domes to 
the church of St. John, among which was one very magnificent 
and larger than the rest, called Cobba Aliyat. (Ib. p. 773, art. 
Scham.) 

The Via Recta, or street called Straight, (Acts ix. 2,) ex- 
tends from the eastern to the western gate, about a league, cross- 
ing the whole city and suburbs, in a direct line. On both sides 
of it are shops, wherein are sold the rich merchandises brought by 
the caravans. Near the eastern gate is a house, said to be that 
of Judas, where St. Paul lodged after his conversion. There 
is in it a very small closet, where tradition reports that St. Paul 
passed three days without food, till Ananias restored him to 
sight. Tradition also says, that here he had the vision referred 
to, 2 Cor. xii. 2. 

About forty paces from the house of Judas stands a little 
mosque, where Ananias is said to have been buried. There is also 
in the Great Street, or Straight, a fountain, where water is drunk 
by the Christians, in remembrance of that which the same foun- 
tain supplied for the baptizing of St. Paul. 

Near the eastern gate, on the south of it, is a kind of window, 
or port-hole, (for shooting arrows, I suppose,) in the parapet 
of the great wall ; by which tradition says, Paul escaped from 
the Jews. It is, however, more probable that the place whence 
St. Paul escaped was further distant from the gate, which was 
carefully guarded by his enemies. 

Near Damascus, on the way leading to the Turkish burying- 
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ground, is a building, said to be that of Naaman, the Syrian. 
It is an hospital for lepers. Here is a tomb, reported to be that 
of Gehazi, servant to Elisha, who, after his disgrace, retired to 
Damascus, where he died. 

The ancient road from Jerusalem near Damascus lies between 
two mountains, not above a hundred paces distant from each 
other: both are round at bottom, and terminate in a point. 
That nearest the great road is called Cocab, the star, in memory 
of the dazzling light which here appeared to St. Paul. The 
other mountain is called Medawer el Cocab, the circle of light. 
Towards the middle of this mountain is an old monastery, almost 
destroyed, of which only one grotto remains, and this so small 
that a man can hardly turn himself in it. This is reported to 
have been St. PauVs shelter after his conversion, till he could 
make ready for continuing his journey to Damascus. South- 
west of Damascus is the plain of Hauran, the granary of Turkey. 

From D'Arvieux we may add, that the walls of Damascus 
are modern, except those where St. Paul was let down in a 
basket : those, he says, are the same which were there anciently, 
and much stronger than the others. The external appearance 
of the houses in Damascus is mean ; the internal is magnificent. 
There are many covered markets built of hewn stone, and well 
vaulted, with openings from space to space. The footways in 
the streets are raised. There are many khans for lodging mer- 
chants and travellers. The street Straight is at present a co- 
vered bazar, exchange, or market. The fountain of St. Paul 
adjoins a great pillar, called the Ancient Column. They say 
that the keeper of the gate of Damascus, in the time of St. 
Paul, was a Christian, and his friend ; and showed the window 
from whence he might escape. His tomb is opposite to this 
window, now walled up. He was, it is said, martyred ; and the 
Christians maintain a lamp always burning at his tomb. 

The village called Cocab is at the extremity of the plain on 
the road to Jerusalem. It is very agreeably situated between 
two little hills. 

About two leagues from Damascus, towards Baalbeck, is a 
district remarkably dry : no dew ever falls upon it : yet it yields 
grapes large and sweet, and capable of being preserved a long 
time, as they contain but little moisture. (Comp. 2 Sam. 
i. 21.) 

Damascus is one of the most commercial cities in the Ottoman 
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empire, and has many rich manufactories. The inhabitants are 
witty, cunning, and sharpers; they are, however, polite, and 
less oppressed by the Pasha than many others ; the Christians 
are mostly of the Greek church ; with a few Maronites, and 
formerly a few Europeans, when the residence of the French 
consul was established here. 

Mocquet says, Damascus is five days' journey from Jerusa- 
lem. He says that a caravan of pilgrims goes yearly from Da- 
mascus to visit the mosque of Solomon at Jerusalem ; that it 
sometimes amounts to five or six thousand people, and that he 
accompanied one of these. 

Volney gives the following account of this city. " Damas- 
cus is the capital and residence of the Pacha; the Arabs call 
it £1 Shams, agreeable to their custom of bestowing the name 
of the country on its capital. The ancient or oriental name of 
Damehk is known only to geographers. This city is situated 
in a vast plain, open to the south and east, and shut in towards 
the west and north, by mountains which render the territory 
of Damascus the best watered and most delicious province of 
all Syria ; the Arabs speak of it with enthusiasm, and think they 
can never sufficiently extol the freshness and verdure of its fruits, 
its numerous streams, and the clearness of its rills and fountains. 
This is also the only part of Syria, where there are detached 
pleasure houses in the open country. The natives must set a 
higher value on these advantages, as they are the more rare in 
the adjacent provinces. In other respects the soil is generally 
poor, and of a reddish colour, and ill adapted for corn; but 
• is, on that account, more suitable to fruits, which are there 
excellently flavoured. No city contains so many canals and 
fountains ; each house has one ; and all these waters are fur- 
nished by three rivulets or branches of the same river, which, 
after fertilizing the gardens for a course of three leagues, flow into 
a hollow of the desert to the south-east, where they form a mo- 
rass, called Behairatel Mardj, or, the Lake of the Meadow. 

"With such a situation, it cannot be disputed that Damascus 
is one of the most agreeable cities in Turkey; but it is still 
deficient in point of salubrity : the inhabitants complain, with 
reason, that the white waters of the Barrada are cold and hard ; 
and it is to be observed that the natives are subject to obstruc- 
tions ; that the whiteness of their skin is rather the paleness of 
sickness than the colour of health ; and that the too great 
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use of fruits, particularly of apricots, occasions there, every 
summer and autumn, intermittent fevers and dysenteries." 

Damascus was, as we have seen, highly complimented by Ju- 
lian. It was a metropolis and a colony ; it is so called on the 
medals of Gordian and Philip ; and it appears that the latter 
gave his veteran soldiers establishments in this city and its 
neighbourhood. The legion stationed here was one of the le- 
gions called Ferrata : the other was in Britain. (Dio. lib. v. 
p. 560.) 

The female stag, being called in Greek dama, some of the 
ancients supposed that Damascus took its name from this ani- 
mal : and on its coins we have a child sucking a dama ; as 
it is said Romulus and Remus were suckled by a she wolf. 
Others have said that Damascus was named after a giant call- 
ed Ascus; and others have referred it to a king named Damas- 
cus ; at the tomb of whose wife Arathis, the Syrians worshipped 
as at a temple. These derivations are of no further use than 
to show that no dependance can be placed on Grecian etymo- 
logy* on a subject which refers to an oriental language. Jo- 
sephus says that Uz was its builder. 

Damascus is described by Strabo, (lib. xvi. p. 756,) as a 
very considerable city, and the most noble of those which are 
on the confines of the Persian territories. 

Damascus, though described as a metropolis on its medals, 
yet was not a metropolis in the ecclesiastical sense ; but was a 
bishopric under Emesa, which was the metropolitan see. 

Damascus, being situated under Mount Hermon, received a 
stream or streams from thence. I think this is included in 
the exclamation of Naaman ; (2 Kings v. 12,) " Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, waters of Damascus, which issue from 
the north side of Mount Hermon, as good as the water of 
Jordan, which issues from the south side of that mountain, 
and which is considered by the Jewish doctors as unfit for cleans- 
ing ?" We have seen, under the article Abilene, that the river 
Chrysorrhoas flowed in that district. Strabo says, that it was 
wholly consumed in those small canals which water the gar- 
dens. Mr. Maundrell says the same of the waters of the 
Barrada, which appear to issue further north and to run with 
an eastern course into Damascus. I would question whether 
the two streams, one running from the south, the other from 
the west, were not the Abana and Pharpar of Naaman ? Mr. 
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Maundrell, indeed, informs us that he saw but one stream : yet 
another might exist in the way to Judea, without his know- 
ledge of it, as he entered the district by another route. Benja- 
min of Tudela, in his Itinerary, (pp. 96, 97,) mentions two 
rivers ; but he says, that they both flowed from Mount Her- 
moti ; and that Abana continued its course in the midst of the 
city, whence it was conveyed by pipes to all the great houses, 
gardens, &c 

Damascus was, by the kings of Syria, surrounded with 
three walls, whence the inhabitants, in the pride of their hearts, 
boasted that it was impregnable. Tiglath-Pileser took Damas- 
cus, and carried its inhabitants captive to Kir. (2 Kings xvi.) 
Nebuchadnezzar ruined this city, five years after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Parmenio, general of Alexander the Great, 
found here immense treasures, after the defeat of Darius, with 
many captives of high quality : he was invited by the Persian 
governor to seize the city. 

Pompey, when warring in Armenia against Tigranes, sent 
Metellus and Lollius to seize Damascus; which from that 
time was united to the Rpman dominions, and became a 
government. The Saracens conquered it, a. d. 713, and 
miserably devastated it In 1147 it was besieged by the Cru- 
saders ; but escaped being taken by reason of discords which 
broke out in the Christian camp. It was, however, obliged 
to yield to the Christian forces, one hundred and twenty-five 
years afterwards. Tamerlane, in 1396, besieged it with an im- 
mense army ; some say, a million of men. After a desperate and 
prolonged resistance, it fell into his power ; and, irritated at its 
obstinate defence, he desolated it without mercy. Sultan Selim 
took it, a. d. 1517, under whose successors, the Ottoman em- 
perors, it still continues. 

The principal mention of Damascus, in gospel times, is in 
the History of St. Paul ; who narrowly escaped being seized 
by the governor of this city, under Aretas the king. 

Aretas was a name common to many of the kings of Da- 
mascus ; at least from the second century before Christ ; and it 
appears to have been retained by them after that period. The 
following are the principal occasions and times of these princes 
being mentioned in history. 

Ante, a. n. 170. Aretas, king of Arabia, in the reign of Anti- 
ochus IV., king of Syria 2 Mace. v. 8. 
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99. The inhabitants of Gaza, having rebelled against Alex- 
ander Ianneeus, sovereign of Judea, Aretas, a minor king of 
Arabia, under pretence of assisting him, did him more harm 
than good. — (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 13.) 

84. The inhabitants of Damascus, becoming weary of the 
government of the king of Syria, delivered their own city, and 
Ccele Syria, to Aretas, king of Arabia. — (Joseph. Ant. lib. xiii. 
cap.. 15.) 

64. Damascus was taken from Aretas, the king, by Metellus 
and Lollius. Aretas, whose proper name was Obodus, was van- 
quished by Emilius Scaurus, whom Pompey had sent into these 
parts, and obliged to sue for peace. From the same Scaurus, 
was Bacchius Judaeus, a chief in the vicinity of Arabia. 

a. d. cir. 33. Aretas the king is mentioned by St. Paul, 
Acts ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 33. 

It will be observed, that Aretas, being king of Arabia, and, 
at the same time, of Damascus, we are led to look for that 
Arabia, to which St. Paul retired from Damascus, as a dis- 
trict not far from this city. Perhaps it might be so near it, that 
preaching in this Arabia, might be almost equivalent to preach- 
ing in Damascus.] 




DAN- 



DAN, (lat. 31°. 5a.— long. 34°. 50f,) fifth son of Jacob, being 
his eldest son by Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid. — Gen. xxx. 4—6. 

Dan had but one son, named Hushim, (Gen. xlvi. 23,) notwith- 
standing which, when the Israelites came out of Egypt, this 
tribe contained 62,700 men. (Numb. i. 38.) Jacob blessed Dan 
in these words: (Gen. xlix. 16, 17:) "Dan shall judge his 
people as one of the tribes of Israel. Dan shall be a serpent by 
the way, an adder in the path, that biteth the horses' heels, so 
that his rider shall fall backward :" meaning, that though this 
tribe was not the most powerful, or the most celebrated in 
Israel, it would notwithstanding, produce one, who should be 
the prince of his people ; which prediction was accomplished in 
Samson, who was of Dan. 

The tribe of Dan possessed a very fat and fertile soil, between 
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the tribe of Judah east, and the country of the Philistine* 
west : but the limits of their land were narrow, because it was 
only part of the territories of J udah divided from the rest. Foi 
their successes in enlarging their territories, see Judges xviii. 

DAN, (lat. 33°. 21'.— long. 35°. 47. 30",) a town at the 
northern extremity of Israel, in the tribe of Naphtali. *' From 
Dan to Beersheba,' n denotes the two extremities of the land of 
promise. Dan was the northern city, and Beersheba was the 
southern. Dan was seated at the foot of Mount Libanus, on the 
spring of Dan of Jordan. Several authors have thought that 
the river Jordan took its name from the Hebrew Jor, a spring, 
and Dan, a town near its source. See Jordan. Dan lay four 
miles from Paneas, towards Tyre. Some have confounded it 
with Paneas because Dan was near that city. Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat, set up one of his golden calves in Dan. 1 Kings xii. 29. 

DECAPOLIS, (lat. 32° 30'.-long. 35°. 45',) a country in 
Palestine, which contained ten principal cities, some on this, 
some on the other side Jordan. According to Pliny, they were, 
1, Scythopolis; 2, Philadelphia; 3, Raphanae ; 4, Gadara; 5, 
Hippos; 6, Dion; 7, Pelea; 8, Gerasa; 9, Canatha; 10, Da- 
mascus. 

[Decapolis, though within the limits of Israel, yet, probably, 
was inhabited by foreigners, as Bethshan was. Hence it re- 
tained a foreign appellation : this may contribute to account for 
the numerous herds of swine kept in this district, a practice 
which was forbidden by the Mosaic law. Matt. iv. 25; viii. 30; 
Mark v. 20; vii. 31.] 

DIBON, (lat. 31°. 30'.— long. 36°. 5',) a city given to the 
tribe of Gad by Moses, afterwards yielded to Reuben. Numb, 
xxii. 3. 33, 34 ; Josh. xiii. 9. Eusebius says, Dibon was a large 
town on the river Arnon. Probably Dibon Gad, (Numb, xxxiii. 
45,) an encampment of the Hebrews. St. Jerom says, it was 
called indifferently Dibon or Dimon. 

DILEAN, (lat. 31°. 32'.— long. 35°. 22'. 30",) a city in Judah. 
Josh. xv. 38. 

DOPHKAH, (lat. 28°. 50'.— long. 33*. 11',) an encampment 
of the Israelites. Numb, xxxiii. 12. 

DOR (lat. 32«. s& — long. 34°. 58\) is situated on a penin- 
sula, which projecting into the Mediterranean Sea, rendered 
the city extremely strong, and very difficult of attack ; espe- 
cially on the land side. It pretended to be founded by Dor, or 
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Dorus, son of Neptune. It assumed the title of Sacred, and 
Navarchida. It enjoyed the right of Asylum, and of being 
"governed by its own laws." 

" The modern name of Dor is Tortoura. It is about four 
leagues distant from Ca?sarea Palestina. It consists of a single 
street opposite to the sea. A market is held here, to which the 
Arabs bring their booty, and the neighbouring peasants their 
cattle and fruits ; these they barter for rice, and linens, brought 
from Egypt in small craft, because the port which is before this 
town, has not depth of water for large vessels. There is no 
mosque in the place. The inhabitants assemble on a platform, 
raised about two feet, and walled round, where they perform 
their worship. The coffee-house is the handsomest building, 
and the most frequented in the town. Water, that is drinkable, 
would be absolutely wanting in Tartoura, were there not a 
fountain ten or twelve feet in the sea, issuing from a rock; which, 
when the sea is high, is covered with waves. Not but that 
there are other springs in different places adjacent, but they are 
brackish ; and none of them supplies this necessary article of life 
like the spring from the rock. The neighbourhood is bare and 
void of trees, but produces grain. — D'Arvieux. 

I suspect that the peculiarity of this fountain flowing from 
the rock, has some share in the name Dor, and in that of En- 
Dor. Perhaps the latter was derived from a circular basin in 
the rock : " the round fountain.'" 

E. 

EBAL, (lat. 32°. 16\ — long. 35°. 20',) a mountain in Ephraim, 
near Shechem over against Mount Gerizim. Jerom, Eusebius, 
and others, have thought that Gerizim and Ebal were opposite 
to Jericho, and distant from Shechem, but we shall demonstrate 
the contrary under Gerizim. These mountains are separated by 
a valley of about two hundred paces wide, wherein stands the 
town of Shechem. Both mountains are much alike in length, 
height, and form. (Morizon. Voyage, lib. iii. cap. 10.) They 
are at most half a league in length. But if they are alike in 
these particulars, in others they are very unlike ; for Ebal is 
barren, but Gerizim is beautiful and fruitful. The Jews and 
Samaritans have great disputes about them. (See Gerizim.) 

Moses commanded Israel, that as soon as they had passed the 
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Jordan they should go to Shecheni, and divide into two bodies, 
each composed of six tribes, on, i. e. adjacent to, Ebal ; the 
other on, u e. adjacent to, Gerizim. The six tribes on, or at, 
Gerizim were to pronounce blessings on those who should faith- 
fully observe the law ; and the six on Mount Ebal, were to pro- 
nounce curses against those who should violate it. This Joshua 
executed, (Josh. viii. 30, 31,) a.m. 2553, ante a. d. 1451. 
Moses enjoined them to erect an altar of unhewn stones on 
Mount Ebal, and to plaster them over, that the law might be 
written on the altar ; but the Samaritan Pentateuch, instead of 
Ebal reads Gerizim ; because the altar, sanctuary, &c. of the 
Samaritans were, and are at this day, on Mount Gerizim. 

The ceremony of consecrating the commonwealth of the He- 
brews, is thought to have been performed in this manner. The 
chiefs of the first six tribes went up Mount Gerizim, and those 
of the other six tribes went up Mount Ebal. The priests with 
the ark and Joshua at the head of the elders of Israel, stood in 
the middle of the valley, between the two mountains. The 
Levites formed a circle about the ark, and the elders were with 
the people at the foot of each mountain, six tribes on a side. 
Thus disposed, the priests faced towards Mount Gerizim, and 
pronounced a blessing, as, " Blessed be the man that maketh not 
any graven image.' 1 The six princes upon the mountain, and 
the six tribes at the foot of it, answered, Amen. Afterwards, 
the priest, turning towards Mount Ebal, proclaimed, " Cursed 
be the man who maketh any graven image.'" To which the six 
princes who were upon the mountain, and the six tribes below, 
answered, Amen. 

Scripture seems, at first, to intimate, that there were six entire 
tribes on one mountain, and six on the other ; but, besides that 
the tribes were too numerous to stand upon these two mountains, 
it was not possible for them to see the ceremony, nor hear the 
blessings and curses, in order to answer them. The Hebrew 
particle signifies near, over against, as well as at the top of. 
Josh. viii. 33. 

As to the great stones set up and plastered over, to receive 
the law, expositors are not agreed, whether this monument was 
the altar on which the peace-offerings were sacrificed. Yet by 
comparing verses 2, 3, with Deut. xxvii. 3, it will appear that 
the altar is well distinguished from the pile formed by the stones 
in question. 
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EDOM, or IDUMEA, (lat. 30°. 30'.— long. 35°. 20\) a pro- 
vince of Arabia, derives its name from Edom, or Esau, who 
there settled in the mountains of Seir, in the land of the Horites, 
south-east of the Dead Sea. His descendants afterwards 
spread throughout Arabia Petraea, and south of Palestine, 
between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. During the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, when Judea was almost deserted, they seized 
the south of Judah and advanced to Hebron ; therefore when we 
speak of Idumea, we must carefully distinguish the time. 
Under Moses and Joshua, and even the kings of Judah, the 
Idumeans were confined to the east and south of the Dead Sea, 
in the land of Seir, toward the Gulf of Elath. Afterwards 
Idumea extended more to the south of Judah. The capital of 
East Edom, or Idumea, was Bozra, situated towards Edrai ; 
the capital of south Edom was Petra, or Jectael. We are not 
the only persons, nor the first, who have distinguished the land 
of Idumea into east and south, with relation to Palestine. 
Strabo, Brocard, Bonfrere, Adricomius, Tornie, and others, have 
done the same. 

An intelligent traveller remarks, " From the reports of the 
Arabs of Bakir, and from the inhabitants of Gaza, who frequently 
go to Maan (or Teman) and Karak, on the road of the pilgrims, 
there are, within three days' journey to the south-east of the Dead 
Sea, upwards of thirty ruined towns absolutely deserted. The 
Arabs in general avoid them, on account of the scorpions with 
which they swarm. We cannot be surprised at these traces of 
ancient population, when we recollect that this was the country 
of the Nabatheans, the most powerful of the Arabs, and of the 
Idumeans, who at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
were almost as numerous as the Jews. Yet the ruins of these 
cities are not the chief monuments of the ancient greatness of 
Edom. Its capital city, now without an inhabitant, except the 
wild animals foretold by the prophet a thousand years before it 
ceased to be tenanted by men, presents one of the most wonder- 
ful scenes that can possibly be conceived. In the vicinity of 
Mount Seir, the extensive ruins of a large city, heaps of hewn 
stones, foundations of buildings, fragments of columns, and 
vestiges of paved streets, are spread over a valley which is en- 
closed on each side by perpendicular cliff's, varying from four 
hundred to seven hundred feet in height, which are hollowed out 
into innumerable chambers of different dimensions, rising in the 
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cliffs, tier above tier, till it seems impossible to approach the upper- 
most. Columns rise above columns, and also adorn the fronts 
of the dwellings ; horizontal grooves for the conveyance of water 
run along the face of the cliffs; flights of steps formed the means 
of ascent, and the summit of the heights, in various places, is 
covered with pyramids cut out of the rock. The identity of the 
scene, as described by the prophet, Jer. xlix. 16, in all the terri- 
bleness of the human power which pertained to it, and as de- 
picted in the desolate aspect it now exhibits, is such as cannot 
be mistaken. 

The mausoleums and sepulchres are very numerous and mag- 
nificent. They are of various periods and orders of architecture. 
One of them in particular is described as a work of immense 
labour and colossal dimensions, in perfect preservation, contain- 
ing sixteen paces square, and twenty-five feet high, crowned with 
a pediment highly ornamented, and all cut out of the rock. By 
these splendid monuments, dedicated to the memory of its rulers, 
the opulence of the city is demonstrated. 

EDREI, (lat. 32°. 46* — long. 36°. 22',) a town of Manasseh, 
beyond Jordan, (Josh. xiii. 31,) called likewise Edraea and 
Adraea ; and perhaps Edera in Ptolemy, when speaking of the 
towns in the Batanaea. Eusebius places Edrei about twenty- 
five miles from Bostri, a town in Arabia, northward. 

EDREI, (lat. 33°. 2'.— long. 35°. 46,) a town of Naphtali. 
(Josh. xix. 37.) 

EGLAN, (lat. 31°. 35'.— 35°. 9,) a city of Judah. (Josh x. 3; 
xv. 39 ) 

EGYPT, (lat. 31°. -long. 31°.) a country in Africa; in 
Greek, Aiguptos, whence the latin iEgyptus, and the English, 
Egypt, and Copt. Mizraim was son of Ham ; iEgyptus was, 
they say, an ancient king of this country, son of Belus, and 
brother of Armais. The sons of Mizraim were Ludim, Ana- 
min, Sehabin, and Naphtuhim, Pathrusim, and Casluhim, who 
peopled several districts of Egypt, or adjacent to it. The old 
geographers placed in Asia, that part of Egypt east of the 
Nile, and in Africa that part west of the Nile. That part of 
Lower Egypt, east of the Nile, they considered as part of Ara- 
bia. In Scripture it is often made part of the land of Cusli, 
and is frequently translated Ethiopia. 

Egypt was divided into forty-two nomes, or districts, which 
were little provinces, or counties. Egypt was distinguished into 
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Upper and Lower. Upper Egypt was called Thebais, because 
of the city Thebes, its capital. It extended south to the fron- 
tiers of Ethiopia. Lower Egypt contained principally the Delta, 
and the country on the coast of the Mediterranean. Egypt has 
properly but one river, the Nile, whose annual inundation pro- 
duces all its fertility. 

The Arabians call Lower Egypt, Rib, or Rif. Upper Egypt 
they call Sais, or Thebais, and the part between, Souf. The 
word Rib, or Rif, occurs Psalm lxxxvii. 4. ** I will mention 
Rahab," or Rib ; also Psalm lxxxix. 11 ; Isaiah xxx. 7 ; li. 9. 
The word Souf occurs likewise ; Moses calls the Red Sea, the 
sea of Souf. It is amazing that Sais, the name of Thebes, that 
famous capital of Upper Egypt, should not occur in Scripture. 
Some are of opinion, that Thebes is called No Ammon. D^Her- 
belot, (Bibl. Orient.) says, that Said in Arabic signifies a high 
ground, and they call Upper Egypt, Said Mesr. 

The name of Mesr, Misor, or Misraim, son of Ham, is pre- 
served in the city which has been successively called Misor, 
Memphis, Moph, Babylon, and Cairo. (Bibl. Orient.) It was 
called Moph or Memphis, till Alexander the Great. Then Ba- 
bylon, by reason of its situation, and the relation of its inha- 
bitants to Babylon of Chaldaja. This city was conquered by 
the Arabians in the eighteenth or nineteenth year of the Hegira, 
a. d. 614. Amroubenas, who took it, built another near it, 
which was called Fusthath, from the general's tent, which had 
long occupied that place. The Fatimite caliphs becoming mas- 
ters of Egypt, added another city, which they named Caherah, 
" the victorious," the three form the present Grand Cairo. 

Cairo is built on the eastern shore of the Nile, but the an- 
cient Misor, or Mesr, was on the western shore. 

The Turks call the Egyptian natives, who are not Mussul- 
man, Kibs. They boast of Egypt as of the most beautiful 
country in the world : one of them says, the soil is for three 
months in the year white and sparkling like pearl ; for three 
months black like musk; for three months more, green like 
emeralds ; and for three months more, yellow as amber. He enu- 
merates the particularly rare productions of Egypt ; as, a mine 
of oriental emeralds, red barley, opium, balm of Matarsea, 
Joseph's wheat, the art of hatching chickens in ovens, honey of 
the bees of Baenza, the Egyptian bean, fine flax, cassia, the 
lizard called Seine, singular woods and marbles, the plant Papy- 
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rus, &c. It is not therefore surprising, to find the Israeb'tes in 
the wilderness regretting their leaving so excellent a country. 

Homer calls the Nile, Egyptus. Odyss. xiv. 258. Several 
of the ancients assert, that Egypt was a tract of land produced 
by deposition of the mud of the Nile ; and this the Ethiopians 
used as an argument to prove, that they were more ancient than 
the Egyptians. Bochart has confuted this opinion. — Phaleg. lib. 
iv. cap. 24. [but see what follows.] 

The Nile regularly overflows this country in the beginning of 
the summer solstice, continuing the whole time of the sun's 
passage through the sign Leo : it decreases when the sun enters 
Virgo, and when he is in Libra, the Nile sinks. The old Egyp- 
tians had two crops of corn yearly from the same ground ; at 
present they get but one. After barley harvest they sowed 
rice, melons and cucumbers. Egypt is said to have furnished 
to Rome annually twenty million bushels of corn. 

Pliny says, they sow early in November; that they begin 
their harvest in April and end in May. Moses observes, that in 
the middle of March, when the Israelites departed out of Egypt, 
the barley and flax, being far advanced, were spoiled by the 
hail ; but that the wheat, being not so forward, was preserved. 
The Egyptians sowed their barley and flax in the beginning of 
November, after the waters of the Nile had retired. The win- 
ter is very moderate. The wheat harvest was ended by Pente- 
cost in Palestine and Egypt ; certainly before the Nile began to 
overflow. 

The Egyptians boasted of being the most ancient people in 
the world : the inventors of arts and sciences : they communi- 
cated to the Greeks the names of the gods, and their theo- 
logy : they exceeded in superstition and idolatry, worshipping 
stars, men, animals, and even plants. Moses informs us, that 
the Hebrews sacrificed beasts, whose slaughter was considered 
by the Egyptians as an abomination : (Exod. viii. 26 :) likewise, 
that they would not eat with the Hebrews, because they abhorred 
all shepherds. 

As to the motives of this aversion, opinions are divided. 
Some believe it was founded on the invasion of Egypt by the 
Shepherd Kings, from Arabia, who reigned here a long time, ac- 
cording to Manetho. Others think, that the Egyptians, after their 
king Sesostris, being accustomed to a soft and idle life, detested 
shepherds, whose profession was more active and laborious. 
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Others, that the Egyptians were so averse to shepherds, because 
of their killing and eating sheep, kids, and goats, which were 
objects of their national worship. 

This country, properly speaking, was the cradle of the He- 
brew nation. Joseph, being carried thither and sold as a slave, 
was, by God's wisdom, and providence, established viceroy of 
Egypt. Hither he invited his father and family, in number 
about seventy persons; after dwelling here 215 years, the whole 
family and their people departed from hence, in number 
6*03,550 men. The king of Egypt would not permit the 
Hebrews to leave his country till: he was compelled by miracles 
and chastisements. And after he had dismissed and expelled 
them, repenting, he pursued them, and followed them into the 
Red Sea, where he perished. 

The common name of the Egyptian kings was Pharaoh, 
which signified sovereign power. But each had another name 
personal to himself. History has preserved the names of seve- 
ral kings of Egypt, and succession of their dynasties ; but the 
inclination of the Egyptian historians to magnify the great anti- 
quity of their nation, has injured their credibility. They assert, 
that Egypt was successively governed by gods, demigods, (or 
heroes,) and by men, or kings. The reign of the gods and de- 
migods lasted, say they, 34,201 years ; that of their kings from 
Menes to Nectanebus, 2,324 years. Nectanebus was deposed by 
Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Persia, fifteen years before Alexan- 
der the Great : about 340 years ante a. d. 

It is supposed that the mode of the ancient Egyptian compu- 
tation of years, contributed to swell their chronology so immo- 
derately. Pala?phatus says, that in remote ages they reckoned 
the duration of their princes' reigns by days, not by years. 
And who will warrant us that they who came after did not set 
down years instead of days? so that Helios, son of Vulcan, 
reigning 4,477 days, was only twelve years three months and 
four days, instead of 4,477 years. 

Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. says, some have suggested that their 
year consisted only of one month, so that the 1,200 years of 
every god's reign were reduced to 1,200 months, or 100 years. 
Afterwards, says he, the Egyptian year consisted of four months : 
this reduces the excessive antiquity of the Egyptian dynasties 
to a reasonable duration. Censorinus, de die natali, cap. 19, as- 
sures us, that anciently the Egyptian year consisted only of two 
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months, and that king Pison added to it two months, and at 
last fixed it at twelve. 

It is farther certain, that the dynasties of Egypt were not all 
successive, but many of them collateral, and the greater part of 
the kings placed one after the other, were contemporary ; one 
reigning in one part of Egypt, another in another. These lists 
also bear seven different names according to the seven districts 
wherein the dynasties subsisted : viz. at This, Memphis, Dios- 
polis, Thanis, Sethron, Elephantina, and Sals. Now if these dy- 
nasties are placed successively, we may easily imagine that the 
duration of them may very much differ from the same placed 
collaterally. 

Scripture has preserved the proper names of only four of the 
Pharaohs : Shishak, Necho, So and Hophrah. Shishak is perhaps 
Sesonchis ; Necho is Nechos in Herodotus ; So is Sebacon, or 
Sethon ; and Hophrah is Apries. Shishak lived in the time of 
Behoboam, son of Solomon ; Necho, in the time of Josiah, king 
of Judah ; So, in the time of Hoshea king of Israel : and Hoph- 
rah, in the time of Zedekiah. Herodotus makes him the son of 
Psammis, and grandson of Necho, lib. ii. cap. 141. 161. After 
Apries we find Amasis, and Psammitichus, in whose reign 
Cambyses conquered Egypt, a. m. 3479, ante a. d. 525. After 
this, we find the following kings in Egypt : Inarus, Achoris, 
Tuchos, Nectanebus: this last was deprived of his kingdom by 
Artaxerxes Ochus, a. m, 3654, ante a. d. 350. Alexander the 
Great conquered Egypt, a. m. 3673, ante a. d. 331. 

The Ptolemies succeeded Alexander, and we have a series in 
the order of succession : 

KINGS OF EGYPT. 

3681. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, surnamed Soter, from the death 
of Alexander reigned thirty-nine years. 

3720. Ptolemy Philadelphus, reigned thirty-nine years. 

3758. Ptolemy Euregetes, reigned twenty-five years. 

3783. Ptolemy Philopator, reigned seventeen years. 

3800. Ptolemy Epiphanes, reigned twenty-four years. 

3824. Ptolemy Philometor, reigned thirty-seven years. 

3861, Ptolemy Euergetes, or Physcon, reigned fifty-three 
years. 

3888. Ptolemy Lathyrus, reigned thirty-six years, six months. 
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35)23. Cleopatra, daughter of Lathyrus, and wife of Alex- 
ander I. reigned six months. 

Alexander I. nephew of Lathyrus. 

Alexander II. son of Alexander I. banished by the Alexan- 
drians in 3939. 

3940. Ptolemy Nothus, or Auletes, reigned thirteen years. 

3953. Ptolemy Dionysius, or Bacchus, reigned three years 
and eight months. 

3957. Cleopatra, Ptolemy's sister, to 3974, after which pe- 
riod the Romans established their government in this country. 

Addition. 

[Egypt is a province of great importance in Holy Writ . We 
shall add some particulars to those already given ; and this we 
are enabled to do with more advantage, by having been favoured 
with the communication of a journal, kept by one of our 
military officers, (the late Lieut. Col. then Major Hope) who ac- 
companied the Turkish army in their route to expel the French, 
1801. The same journal was consulted by Dr. Wittman, when 
composing his Travels in Syria and Egypt; which may account 
for an occasional similarity of phraseology with some parts of 
the Doctor's work. 

We confine our information principally to such articles as may 
illustrate Scripture incidents. 

" Egypt is above 200 leagues in length : and sixty-eight its 
greatest breadth : that is, from Tineh to the Arab's Tower." — 
Maj. H. MS. Oct. 19. 1801. 

It is usual to iuclude in the name Egypt, from Syene, south, 
to the most northern point of the coast adjacent to the mouths 
of the Nile. At Syene, Ethiopia may be said to begin. 

The southern part of this extent is extremely rocky, and arid. 
During this part of its course, the Nile is a single stream. 
Where the Nile divides into two or more streams, it embraces 
that part of Egypt which the Greeks named the Delta, in the 
north of Egypt. 

" The Delta appears to be a vast plain, yielding an abund- 
ance of corn, and other productions, and interspersed with nu- 
merous villages, built on eminences surrounded by date trees. 
On the banks of the Nile, the Arab inhabitants cultivate water- 
melons, gourds, tobacco, indigo, called nileh, a few fruits, and 
other vegetables; also Indian corn.'" — Dr. W. p. 306. 
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The water of the Nile not only fertilizes the lands included 
between its streams, but also those on each side of its external 
channels ; even where the inundation itself does not appear. The 
cause is, the imbibition of the water by the earth, below its sur- 
face, which nourishes the roots of the plants growing in it, and 
striking down some depth in the ground. The level of these 
places determines, of course, the extent of this subterranean 
communication. 

" Note. — The Arab villages in Egypt are the most miserable 
and filthy habitations I have ever seen : they resemble planta- 
tions in the West India Islands, with date trees about them, 
and a few of the Pharaoh fig-trees."" Maj. H. 

The inhabitants of Egypt may be considered as including 
three distinctions : I. the Copts, or descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. 2. The Fellahs, or husbandmen; which I suspect 
represent the people called in Scripture, Phul. 3. The Arabs, 
or conquerors of the country ; including the Turks, Mame- 
lukes, &c. 

The Copts, have seen so many revolutions in the governing 
powers, that they concern themselves very little about the suc- 
cesses or misfortunes of those who aspire to dominion. The 
Fellahs suffer so much oppression, and are so despised by the 
Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, and by their despotic rulers, 
that they seldom acquire property, and very rarely enjoy it in 
security. The Arabs hate the Turks: yet the Turks enjoy 
most offices of government ; but hold their superiority by no 
very certain tenure. 

The heat of Egypt is excessive : Volney says, " the Egyp- 
tians, who go almost naked, and are accustomed to perspire, 
shiver at the least coolness. The thermometer, which, at the 
lowest, in the month of February, stands at 8°. or 9°. of Reaumur, 
(50 or 52 of Fahrenheit,) above the freezing point, enables us to 
determine with certainty, and we may pronounce, that snow and 
hail are phenomena which no Egyptian has seen in fifty 
years." 

He says also, " Two seasons only should be distinguished in 
Egypt, the spring and summer ; that is to say, the cold season 
and the hot. The latter continues from March to November ; 
and from the end of February the sun is not supportable for an 
European at nine o'clock in the morning. During the whole of 
this season the air is inflamed, the sky sparkling, and the heat 
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oppressive to all unaccustomed to it. The body perspires pro- 
fusely, even under the lightest dress, and in a state of the most 
profound repose." — Volney's Trav. vol. i. pp. 67, 68. 

Dr. Wittman says, " In Egypt, in the month of August, the 
great heats were productive of prickly heat, painful pustular 
eruptions of the skin, boils, and other similar complaints. The 
bites of gnats, mosquitos, and other insects, became inflamed, 
and produced very troublesome suppurations. The heat was so 
insupportable, that it was necessary to keep as much as possible 
within doors." p. 329. 

" In Egypt, the night setting in, the company retired to rest ; 
many of the men without doors, according to the usual practice 
of the Arabs in the summer season. They lie scattered over the 
plains, like flocks of sheep, with the clothes they have taken off 
spread beneath them, and themselves covered from head to foot 
by the large handkerchief which they wear in the day-time 
across the shoulders." p. 334. 

This sleeping in the open air, and so lightly covered, is among 
those customs which appear most strange to Europeans: but 
mention of it occurs frequently in Scripture, and is adopted with- 
out hesitation throughout the East. 

The inhabitants of humid countries cannot conceive how it is 
possible for a country to subsist without rain ; but in Egypt, 
beside the quantity of water which the earth imbibes at the 
inundation, the dews which fall in the night suffice for vegetation. 
The water-melons afford a remarkable proof of this ; for though 
they have frequently nothing under them but a dry dust, yet 
their leaves are always fresh. These dews, as well as the rains, 
are more copious towards the sea, and less considerable in pro- 
portion to the distance from it ; but differ from the latter by 
being more abundant in summer than in winter. At Alexandria, 
after sunset, in the month of April, the clothes exposed to the 
air, and the terraces, are soaked with dew, as if it had rained. 
Like the rains, again, these dews are more or less plentiful, ac- 
cording to the prevailing wind. The southerly and the south- 
westerly produce none; the north wind produces a great deal ; 
and the westerly still more. 

" When rain falls in Egypt and Palestine, there is a general 
joy ; the people assemble in the streets, they sing, they are all in 
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motion; and shout, * Ye Allah! Ye Mobarek !* O God! 
O Blessed !" &c. Volney*s Trav. vol. i. p. 56. 

On account of the scarcity of rain, " the best part of Egyptian 
agriculture, says Niebuhr, is the watering of their grounds. 
The water which the husbandman needs, is often in a canal much 
below the level of the land which he means to refresh. The 
water he must therefore raise to an equality with the surface of 
the grounds, and distribute it over them as it is wanted. The 
great art of Egyptian husbandry is thus reduced to the having 
proper machines for raising the water, and enough of small ca- 
nals judiciously disposed to distribute it." Trav. vol. i. p. 88. 

The great supply of water in Egypt is from the Nile, which 
river obtains its increase from Ethiopia and Abyssinia. " The 
velocity of the current of the Nile into the ocean, is at least 
equal to four miles an hour." Dr. W. p. 124. 

The fertility of Egypt depends on the rise of the Nile ; the 
inhabitants suppose, that at fourteen cubits rise, they may have 
an inferior harvest ; at sixteen, a very good one; but, should it 
rise much higher, there would not be time for the draining of 
the water off the lands, in order to their reception of the seed. 
These high risings do other mischief also; such as washing away 
villages, &c. 

" About three a. m. we left Charlikan, and about sun-rise got 
into some difficulty in consequence of the overflowing of the Nile, 
which was so high as totally to hide the mouth of the Menouf 
canal, and from the violence of the torrent of water, which carried 
us with great violence against a small mound or two. Stopped 
at Menouf near an hour at least. Perceived a great number of 
men, women and children, &c. making towards Menouf : these, 
we understood, were a set of unfortunate mortals who were 
driven in distress from some villages that were destroyed by the 
extraordinary height of the Nile this year. About five o'clock, 
at a village, saw the process of making indigo." Maj. H. Oct. 4. 

This testimony may be added to those already collected, rela- 
tive to the lands abraded, or carried away by the stream of the 
Nile. It is the most notable incident of the kind that has come 
under my notice; and indeed it is remarkable, that the Nile, after 
its division into several streams, should possess impetus sufficient 
to effect the removal of such considerable masses, and to produce 
such depredations. 
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" Took a walk in Cassim Bey's garden, where we found seve- 
ral Mamalouks, &c. The old man rose when we came away ; a 
compliment very unusually paid to Franks by Turks or Mama- 
louks." Major H. at Cairo, Aug. 20. 

This important compliment paid by rising up, will remind 
the reader of the objection taken by Haman (Esther v. 9) 
against Mordecai the Jew, " in the king's gate," who " stood 
not up, nor moved himself." In the present instance, Maj. H. 
notices it as very unusual to persons of a different religion. I 
suppose this also was the case in the instance of Mordecai and 
1 1 am an, and that religion was the cause of the offence given and 
taken. This may be confirmed from a history related in (Mor- 
gan's, I believe) Description of Oran. &c. Lond. 1735. "A 
new renegado, (at Algiers,) who, before his defection, had received 
some civilities from Mr. Durand, the French consul there, sitting 
in the porch of the king's house, (as they call it,) seeing him 
coming, stood up to receive and compliment him. This being 
observed by a zealot, he came up to him as soon as the consul 
was come in, and said, ' How came you to stand up, and bow to 
that infidel ? knowest thou not that thou art now a Mussulman, 
and that it is beneath thee to stand up for even the emperor of 
the Christians ?' " p. 99. 

" Note. The streets of Cairo are very narrow, and winding; 
some so much so, that there is scarcely room for two horses to 
pass. The fronts of the houses next the principal streets, have 
on the ground-floor small recesses that have no connexion with 
the houses, which serve for shops, about two feet from the 
ground, ten feet wide, eight or ten high, and about eight or ten 
deep." 

The houses in Cairo are in general very spacious. The upper 
stories are built of bad bricks, never repaired, nor kept in order; 
which gives these houses a miserable and wretched appearance. 
The lower, or ground story, is built of stone, without any thing 
like windows towards the streets. Most of the large houses 
have spacious courtyards. Maj. H. Sept. 4. 

The recesses of this observer appear to be precisely what is 
intended in Ezekiel xxxiii. 30, by "the walls and doors of the 
houses" of our version; for we cannot suppose, that the Jews 
assembled in the door-ways or entrances of houses in order to 
talk against the prophet. We find that these places " serve for 
shops," whereat the prophet's opposers might meet, and might 
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prate pro and con about him, without any appearance of con- 
straint, and whether by accident or design. " They speak 
against thee by the walls of houses ;" such walls adjoining the 
street, but " having no windows next the street and " by the 
doors of the houses," those openings which are formed in the 
lower stories of the houses, and do not communicate with the 
interior dwelling, but with the street; and serve for the recep- 
tion and delivery of goods. This is certainly the meaning of 
the Hebrew term used in this passage, and the scope of the place 
agrees with this representation. Such shops were, no doubt, 
the resort of newsmongers, and other curious individuals, who, 
from report and rumour, not devotion, were induced to attend 
the prophet's lectures. 

In Egypt, " wood for burning appears to be the article most 
difficult to be procured ; and his highness the Vizier informed 
us it was ordinarily brought from Anatolia. He said he would 
order some small wood, cut for building, and some dourra stems 
to be sent for the troops to burn." Maj H. at Cairo. Aug. 13. 
" The Reis Effendi,in talking about the state of the works at 
Fort L'Esbie, yesterday acknowledged to General Baird, that it 
was impossible to restrain their people from tearing away the 
wood : that he imagined if he were to go round the lines here, he 
should not find a single piece. He related a circumstance of 
their having, within a day or two, stripped a saint's tomb of the 
wood which surrounded it, and when one of their saints com- 
plained to them about it, they answered "the saint would 
remain very quiet in his tomb, without the wood, which they 
wanted to cook with." Ib. Aug. 18. "Visited the lines of 
Boulac, and several works ; the Turks have almost completely 
stripped away the pallisadoes, and gutted the blockhouses" 
Aug. 23. 

Owing to the extreme scarcity of wood, we were at this time 
under the necessity of resorting for fuel to dried cow-dung, 
which we purchased from the Arab women, who form it with 
chopped straw into cakes, and dry it on the side of their dwell- 
ings. Dr. W. p. 307. 

That the division of Egypt into east and west was retained in 
the time of Ibn Haukal, appears from Sir W. Ouseley's Trans, 
p. 36. " The left side of the Nile is called Ehouf. The oppo- 
site division, on the right side of the river Nile, they call Zeif." 
It needs no proof that when the direction of a river is from south 
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to north, the right and left sides of it must lie east and west. 
This supports our statement in reference to Ezek. xxix. 10. 

The following allegorical sketch of Egypt is from Major 
Wilford, Asiat. Res. vol. iii. p. 93. Lond. " The parts of Bar- 
bara, towards the mouths of the Nile, were inhabited by the 
children of Rahu ; Rahu is represented, on account of his tyran- 
ny, as an immense river dragon, or crocodile, or rather a fabu- 
lous monster with four talons, called Graha, from a root implying 
violent seizure : the word is commonly interpreted hanger, or 
shark ; but in some dictionaries, it is made synonymous to nacra, 
or crocodile ; and in the Puranas, it seems to be the creature of 
poetical fancy." 

This may be compared with at least two passages of Scrip- 
ture: first, Psal. lxxiv. 13, &c. — 

God is my king of old, 

Working salvation in the midst of the earth. 

Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : 

Thou breakest the heads of the dragons in the waters. 

Thou breakest the heads of Leviathan in pieces. 
The allusion is to the departure of Israel from Egypt, to the 
division of the Red Sea, anciently; and Egypt is symbolized 
under the notion of a leviathan with several heads. To a natural 
leviathan, the crocodile, one head had been sufficient: but a 
symbolical leviathan may possess as many heads as comports 
with the original object which is figuratively alluded to. 

There is another passage where the same imagery is adopted, 
Ezek. xxix. 3, 4. " I am against thee, Pharaoh, king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his streams, which have 
said, My river is my own, I have made it for myself. I will 
put a hook in thy jaws, and I will cause the fish of thy rivers to 
stick to thy scales, and I will bring thee up out of the midst of 
thy rivers." 

In this prophecy Pharaoh is expressly named, so that we have 
no difficulty in referring it to that prince. Undoubtedly these 
allegories, by their similarity, strengthen the idea of a connexion 
between India and Egypt, and show that in ancient times it was 
well understood and adopted by the inspired writers. For what 
is this dragon but the Rahu of India ? 

Sketch of Egyptian History. 
The history of Egypt is of consequence to the proper under- 
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standing of events recorded in Scripture, but the early part of it 
is uncommonly obscure. As we have no early Egyptian histo- 
rians, nor any connected history of this people, we are under the 
necessity of trusting to those excerpts, and fragments, which may 
be deemed fortuitous, rather than intentional. Scripture calls 
Egypt " the land of Ham,' 1 (Psal. cv. 27,) but so was the whole 
of the African continent. Egypt is also called the land of Mizr, 
in the singular, in the opinion of some of the most learned com- 
mentators, (2 Kings xix. 24; Isaiah xix. 6; xxxvii. 25; Micah 
vii. 12;) every where else it is written Mizraim, in the plural. 
This plural did not arise from its being the possession of two 
persons, each named Mizr; but from the division of the country 
into north and south, or east and west ; which division appears 
to be of the earliest antiquity. 

There can be no doubt but Egypt was peopled from the east ; 
but the tribes which 6rst entered it, seem to have been under no 
regular guide. I conceive that Ham was intent on establishing 
himself in Asia, and that he actually founded there several 
potent kingdoms. 

Afterwards, Ham might visit Africa ; and his son, Mizraim, 
might govern Egypt. However that was, we find Egypt 
peopled in the days of Abraham, and governed also by a Pharaoh. 
There is some reason to think that the Hamites who settled on 
the provinces allotted to the posterity of Shem, ejected the Shem- 
ites from thence, and were the cause of their transmigration into 
Egypt. At least, appearances indicate that the first Pharaohs 
of Egypt spoke the language of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, 
and that Jehovah, the God of those patriarchs, was not unknown 
to them. Between the periods of Joseph's elevation in Egypt, 
and the Exodus of Israel, I should place an invasion of Egypt 
by the Palli, from India, and refer to this race that new " king 
which knew not Joseph." We read little more of Egypt in 
Scripture, for many ages : indeed, till the kings of Israel had 
official intercourse with that country. 

What we learn from ancient history in respect to Egypt, is 
narrated in a manner so fabulous, that, however it may be 
founded in truth, we are at a loss to separate the truth from the 
falsehood. The Egyptians claimed an antiquity of ten, twenty, 
or even 50,000 years : they affirmed that their country was ori- 
ginally governed by gods, and that their first mortal king was 
Menes. We might better judge of the first assertion, if we 
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knew what length of time answered to that termed a year; of 
the second, if we knew whether the same word which is rendered 
gods, did not also signify judges, as it does in the Hebrew; and 
of the third, if we could distinguish whether Noah were the 
Menueh, Menu, Menes, of Egypt ; whether this term does not 
import *' son of Nueh ;" and by consequence, denote either Ham 
or Mizraim. Opinion may most safely rest on the latter : and 
from him the Egyptians deduced a list of kings comprising 
about 330 in 1400 years. Before the time of Menes, Lower 
Egypt was a marsh, not absolutely uninhabitable, and perhaps 
even fertile, yet unfit for the reception of a dense population. 
Menes controlled the course of the Nile, probably stopped up 
one of its branches, and so obtained a length of solid ground and 
drained the lower levels of the country. 

We learn from Major Wilford's information concerning 
Egypt, extracted from the Indian Puranas, that those books re- 
lated several circumstances of the early history of this country. 
Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. — " Tamah, or Saturn, had two wives, 
Age, and Decrepitude ;" i.e. he was an extremely old man. 
" Tamah was expelled from Egypt exactly at the time when 
Aramah, a grandson of Satyavrata, died." 

If Tamah were Noah, as Saturn was, then Menes may be 
Noah also ; and therefore, the first king of Egypt with whom 
Egyptian history begins, p. 93. " Lower Egypt is called by 
the Puranas, the Land of Mud; and they give a dreadful idea 
of it, and even assert that no mortal durst approach it." p. 96. 
Misr signifies in Sanscrit, " a naked people." Ib. Comp. Jer. 
xxv. 19 ; i. 37 ; Ezek. xxx. 5. The Puranas say, that the ocean 
anciently covered Egypt, but that the waters withdrew at the 
prayer of a holy man, or Rishi, " for the space of a hundred 
yojanas, or 492 miles." p. 104. The probability is, that this 
withdrawment of the waters alludes to the fact of the draining of 
the lower country, by restraining the Nile to a single channel, 
pretty far south. " The first inhabitants of Egypt found, on 
their arrival, that the whole country about the mouths of the 
Nile was an immense foreft : part impervious, which they called 
Atavi ; part uninhabited, but practicable, which received the 
name of Aranya." p. 97. These accounts agree perfectly with 
the primitive state of all uninhabited countries, and they contri- 
bute to support the opinion, that Egypt was peopled from India. 
Vide Philistines, for other hints on the early settlements of • 
Egypt. 
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The most prominent, and at the same time the most embar- 
rassed incident in the history of Egypt is the intrusion of the 
Shepherds, and the Shepherd Kings, into that country. The best 
consideration I have been able to give it determines my opinion 
to admit of more than one irruption by these Palli, which is the 
Sanscrit name for shepherd, so that I should arrange events 
according to the following order : — 

Ante a. d. The settlement of Egypt by wandering tribes from 
Kedem, many of which migrated, by their colonies, at least over 
Africa. 

2300. Occasional visits and arrangements by Noah ; the go- 
vernment administered in his name, whereby he is the first king. 

2230. Various accessions of Hamites, principally in the north; 
of Shemites, principally in the south. Government of Ham, 

* occasionally ; of Mizraim, more permanently ; of the descend- 
ants of Mizraim, but possibly not universally. 

1916. Abraham visits Egypt. 

A considerable irruption of Palli, or Indian Shepherds, which 
overran the country, and established themselves in various parts 
of it. The first shepherds. From these branched off the Phi- 
listim, which we meet with in the days of Abraham ; also the 
Caphtorim, and others. 

1700. These Palli expelled Egypt, and forced into Canaan by 
the proper natives, before the departure of Jacob into Egypt ; 
so that his family (shepherds by profession) might settle in the 
country formerly occupied by these Palli (shepherds.) 

1580. After the death of Joseph, another irruption of Palli ; 
the second shepherds, of which race is the king who treated the 
Israelites injuriously, and he who was drowned in the Red Sea. 
The loss of this king, and his army, so weakens the Palli power, 
that probably it is ruined in Egypt, and another dynasty com- 
mences ; though Scripture is silent on this particular. The ex- 
pelled Palli strengthen their brethren in Canaan, &c. during the 
abode of Israel in the wilderness. The Philistines and others, 
enemies of Israel in the days of the judges and kings, descend 
principally from this second accession of Palli. 

1009. Egvpt is mentioned incidentally only, till the alliance 
of Solomon with the daughter of Pharaoh. 

606. We afterwards find Pharaoh Necho invading the domi- 
nions of the eastern princes, and fatally defeating Josiah king of 

• Juda, at Mcgiddo. (2 Chron. xxxv. 21.) This prince extended 
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his conquests further east to the Euphrates, but was vanquished 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 

586 to 567. Pharaoh Hophra is the next Egyptian king, with 
whom Zedekiah, king of the Jews, made an alliance, which 
brought ruin on himself from Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 
and eventually on Egypt, which was invaded and plundered by 
that victorious monarch of the east. 

525 to 327. Cambyses, the Persian, invades Egypt : which 
country is held by the Persian power till Alexander the Great 
conquered it. 

319 to 30. On the death of Alexander, Ptolemy governed this 
province, and at length assumed the title of king. His des- 
cendants occupied the throne till it became a Roman province, 
after the death of Cleopatra. This dynasty lasted 294 years. 

a.d. 4. Egypt was a Roman province when visited by Joseph 
and Mary, with the infant Jesus. 

642. Egypt conquered by the Arabs, under Aniru Ebn al 
As, general of the Caliph Omar. 

1169. The caliphate and its power degraded by Saladin, who 
assumes the sovereignty. 

1193. Saladin dies. 

1250. The Mamelukes masters of Egypt. 

1517. The Turks, under Selim, conquer the Mamelukes. 
Selim, however, establishes a constitution for Egypt, in which 
the Mamelukes have a considerable share of power. The same 
has lasted since that time to the present. 

It is proper to be so far, at least, acquainted with the history 
of Egypt, in order to perceive the import and fulfilment of the 
prediction recorded by Ezekiel, xxx. 13, where the prophet 
says, that there never any more shall be a reigning prince of the 
Egyptian nation over this country. Egypt was, indeed, to be a 
base kingdom: and what can be more base than a government 
composed of rulers who have been slaves, and the property of 
others? Governors, not hereditary, nor elective by the people, 
nor promoted according to merit, but rising by intrigue from 
the lowest stations, and degraded by the vilest of crimes, as well 
political as personal. 

This article closes with a reflection or two of Niebuhr. — 
" When we reflect on the revolutions which this country has 
undergone, and upon the length of time during which it has 
been under the dominion of strangers, we can no longer be sur- 
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prised at the decline of its wealth and population. It has been 
successively subdued by the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Arabians, and the Turks: — has enjoyed no interval of tran- 
quillity and freedom, but has been constantly oppressed and 
pillaged by the lieutenants of a distant lord, who scarcely left 
the people bare means of subsistence. Agriculture was ruined 
by the miseries of the husbandman : and the cities decayed with 
its decline. Even at present the population is decreasing ; and 
the peasant, although in a fertile country, is miserably poor : for 
the exactions of government, and its officers, leave him nothing 
to lay out in the improvement and culture of his lands ; while 
the cities are falling into ruins, because the same unhappy re- 
straints render it impossible for the citizens to engage in any lu- 
crative undertaking.'" — Trav. vol. i. p. 51. 

"* The Copts are descended from the ancient Egyptians : 
and the Turks, on this account, call them, in derision, * the pos- 
terity of Pharaoh/ But their uncouth figure, their stupidity, 
ignorance, and wretchedness, do little credit to the sovereigns of 
ancient Egypt. 

" They have lived for two thousand years under the dominion 
of different foreign conquerors, and have experienced many 
vicissitudes of fortune. They have lost their manners, their 
language, their religion, and almost their existence. They are 
reduced to a small number in comparison of the Arabs, who have 
poured like a flood over this country. Of the diminution of the 
numbers of the Copts some idea may be formed from the reduc- 
tion of the number of their bishops. These were seventy in 
number at the period of the Arabian conquest: there are now 
only twelve." Ib. p. 104. 

EKRON, (lat. 31°. 52'.— long. 34°. 50',) a city and govern- 
ment of the Philistiues, allotted to Judah by Joshua, (xv. 45,) 
but afterwards given to Dan, (Josh. xix. 43.) It was near the 
Mediterranean, between Ashdod and Jamnia. Ekron was a 
powerful city; and it does not appear that the Jews ever 
peaceably possessed it : the Ekronites were the first who pro- 
posed to send back the ark, in order to be delivered from those 
calamities which it brought on their country. (1 Sam. v. 10.) 
Beelzebub was adored at Ekron. (2 Kings i. 2.) Some have at- 
tempted, very preposterously, to confound Ekron with Strata's 
Tower, where Herod the Great afterwards built the city of 
Caesarea in Palestine. Ciesarea was much more north. 
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ELAH, (Iat. 31°, 57— long. 36°. 1',) where the Israelites en- 
camped when David fought Goliath. 1 Sam. xvii. 19. 

ELATH, or Eloth, (lat. 30°. 30'.— long. 35°. 20',) a port of 
Edom, on the Elantie, or eastern branch, into which the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea divides itself. 

Elath, with its sister city Ezion-gebu, were subject to many 
vicissitudes. They were first built by the Edomites, who made 
them the emporia of the maritime trade first established by them 
with Arabia and the East. They were afterwards taken by 
David ; at least so much is to be inferred from what is said of 
his putting garrisons in Edom, (1 Chron. xviii. 13,) and of the 
3,000 talents of the gold of Ophir, which he gave to the house 
of God; (1 Chron. xxix. 4;) which gold of Ophir was no 
doubt brought by his fleets to these ports. They were after- 
wards visited in person by Solomon, who extended and forti- 
fied them, and made them the seat of his navy and extensive 
commerce with India and Africa. (1 Kings ix. 26 — 28, and 
x. 2. 22; 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18, and ix. 10, 21.) After the 
revolt of the ten tribes, they remained to the house of David ; 
and a diminished trade continued to be carried on from their 
ports till the reign of Jehoram, when the Edomites revolted, 
2 Kings viii. 22, and 2 Chron. xxi. 10,) and continued inde- 
pendent till the reign of Uzziah ; who reconquered and for- 
tified Elath, peopled it with a colony of his own, and revived 
the old trade. (2 Kings xiv. 22, and 2 Chron. xxvi. 2.) Elath 
remained thus attached to the kingdom of Judah till the reign 
of Ahaz ; when Rezin, king of Damascus, took it, expelled the 
Jews, and planted in their stead a colony of Syrians. (2 Kings 
xvi. 6.) Bqt in the subsequent year it again changed masters, 
passing, together with the other dominions of Rezin, to Tiglath 
Pileser, king of Assyria, by whom Rezin was slain ; (2 Kings 
xvi. 7, 9 ;) after which it never again returned to the Jews. 

It appears, that of the two ports, Elath was the more ac- 
cessible or the more secure, as the fleet of Jehoshaphat was lost 
at Ezion-geber, on a ridge of rocks near its entrance ; (1 Kings 
xxii. 43; 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37;) from which it is supposed to 
have derived its name, Ezion-geber signifying the back-bone of 
a man, which these rocks resembled. After this event, the trade 
and establishment of this port were transferred to Elath. 

The branch of the Red Sea on which this city stood, obtained 
amongst heathen writers the name of Sinus Elaniticus, or 
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Elanitic Gulf, from a town built on its site, called Elana, and 
subsequently Ala; which, as we are informed by Eusebius and 
Jerom, was used as a port in their time. 

A steam communication from Gaza to this place is in contem- 
plation, and from thence to India, by way of the Red Sea. — Vide 
Graham's Map of Palestine. 

ELEPH, (lat. 31°. 54'.— long. 35°. 13',) a town of Benjamin. 
Josh, xviii. 28. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS, (lat. 31°. 50.— long. 35°. 10',) a city 
of Judea, not mentioned in the sacred writings; but it must 
have been very celebrated in the time of Eusebius and St. Jerom. 
It was an episcopal city. It is singular that so many difficulties 
attend our attempts to fix this remarkable city in the map ; a 
city which was the determinate point whence Eusebius and 
Jerom estimated the distances and positions of other cities. We 
know from Joseph us that it was twenty miles from Jerusalem. 
Antoninus, in his Itinerary, says it was twenty-four miles from 
Ascalon, and eighteen miles from Lydda. Eusebius places it 
five miles from Gath, six from Lachish, twenty-five from Gerar, 
twenty frcm Jattir, and eight from Keilah. Reland. Palaest. 
1, lib. xii. cap. 5. 

ELIM, (lat. 29 3 . 1^ —long. 33°. 1,) the seventh encampment 
of Israel in the wilderness, where they found twelve fountains, 
and seventy palm-trees. Exod. xv. 27. 

ELISHA, the fountain of, rises two bow-shots from Mount 
Quarantania. It runs through the plain of Jericho, passes south 
of Gilgal, and, dividing into several streams, falls into the 
Jordan. This is the fountain whose waters were sweetened by 
Elisha, 2 Kings ii. 19- 

EMMAUS, (lat. 31°. 50'.— long. 35°. 12',) a village, sixty 
furlongs, or seven miles and a half, north of Jerusalem, cele- 
brated for what happened to two disciples who went thither on 
the day of our Saviour's resurrection, when Jesus Christ joined 
them in the form of a traveller, demonstrated to them from 
Scripture, that Messiah was to suffer previous to his exaltation, 
and while at supper discovered himself in the act of breaking 
bread. (Luke xxiv. 13, 30, &c.) One of these disciples was 
called Cleopas, and the other Eraaus, according to St. Ambrose, 
and a verv aucient MS. of Corbie. A church was built there 
in the very place where Cleopas' house stood. Josephus, (de 
Bello, lib. viii. cap. 27,) says that Vespasian left 800 soldiers in 
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Judea, to whom he gave the village of Emmaus, which was 
sixty furlongs from Jerusalem. 

[From Bethhoron to Emmaus was hilly. The Rabhins say, 
the inhabitants of Emmaus were Israelitish gentlemen. Josephus 
mentions one as a scribe of the council. De Bello, lib. v. 3?. 

D'Arvieux tells us, vol. vii. p. 259, that going from Jerusalem 
to Rama, he took the right from the high road to Rama, at 
some little distance from Jerusalem, and " travelled a good 
league over rocks and flint stones," till he reached Emmaus. 
" It seems, by the ruins which surround it," says he, " that it 
was formerly larger than it was in our Saviour's time. The 
Christians, while masters of the Holy Land, re-established it a 

little, and built several churches. Emmaus was not worth 

the trouble of having come out of the way to see it. Ruins, in- 
deed, we saw on all sides; and fables we heard from every 
quarter, though under the guise of traditions. Such is the 
notion of the house of Cleopas, on the site of which a great 
church was erected : of which a few masses of the thick walls 
remain, but nothing else."] 

EMMAUS, (lat. 31°. 50'.— long. 35°. 12',) a city of Judea, 
twenty-two miles from Lydda, as the old itinerary of Palestine 
witnesses ; it was afterwards called Nicopolis, and is different 
from the Emmaus spoken of by St. Luke and Josephus, which 
was not eight miles from Jerusalem. Reland proves the dif- 
ference of these places from Josephus, St. Jerom, the Maccabees, 
and the Talmudists. Nevertheless, St. Jerom, in Paula's 
epitaph, has confounded Emmaus, sixty furlongs from Jerusalem, 
with the other surnamed Nicopolis. In Emmaus, or Nicopolis, 
were hot baths, wherein, as tradition reported among the inha- 
bitants, our Lord washed his feet, and communicated a healing 
virtue to them. Julian the Apostate, out of hatred to Jesus 
Christ, gave orders to stop up this fountain. Some have thought 
that Zacharias and Elisabeth dwelt here. These two Emmauses 
are almost perpetually confounded by authors. 

EMMAUS, (lat. 32°. 50'. 10".— long. 35°. 45',) a town near 
Tiberias, where also were hot waters. Joseph, de Bello, lib. iv. 
cap. 1. [On the lake of Gennesareth, the " warm mineral 
baths" are still much frequented r says Dr. E. D. Clark. Trav. 
vol. ii. p. 463.] 

ENDOR, or /EN DOR, (lat. 32°. 42'.— long. 35°. 31',) a city 
of Manasseh, Josh. xvii. 11. Eusebius places it four miles south 

o 
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from Mount Tabor, near Naiii, in the way to Scythopolis. 
Here the witch lived whom Saul consulted. 1 Sam. xxviii. 12. 

ENGANNIM, (lat 31°. 30'.— long. 3*>. 5?. 30",) a city 
in the plain belonging to Judah. Josh. xv. 34. 

ENGANNIM, (lat. 32°. Sff.-long. 35°. 31',) a city of 
Issachar; given to the Levites of Gershom's family. Josh, 
xix. 21 ; xx. 29. 

ENGEDI, or HAZAZON-TAMAR, (lat. 31°. 13\-long. 
35°. 23',) i. e. the palm tree city, there being a great number 
of palm trees around it. It abounded with Cyprus vines, and 
trees that bore palm: the vineyards of Engedi. (Cant. i. 14.) 
This city stood near the lake of Sodom, 300 furlongs from 
Jerusalem, not far from Jericho, and the mouth of the river 
Jordan. In a cave of the wilderness of Engedi, David had 
an opportunity of killing Saul, who was then in pursuit of him. 
1 Sam. xxiv. 



EPHRAIM, (lat. 32*. 2(V.-35o. 15',) Joseph's second son 
by Asenath, Potiphar's daughter : born in Egypt, about a.m. 
2294. Ephraim, with his brother Manasseh, was presented by 
Joseph his father to the patriarch Jacob on his death-bed. 
(Gen. xlviii. 8, &c.) Jacob laid his right hand on Ephraim the 
youngest, and his left on Manasseh the eldest. Joseph was 
desirous to change this situation of his hands; but Jacob an- 
swered, u I know what I do, my son ; Manasseh shall be multi- 
plied, but Ephraim shall be much more numerous than his 
brother." 

EPHRAIM, (lat. 31°. 53'. 30".— long. 35°. 33',) a city of 
Benjamin. (2 Chron. xiii. 19*) It was famous for fine flour; 
and its corn was thought to be the second best in the land of 
Israel. Josephus calls Ephraim and Bethel two small cities.— 
De Bell, lib. iv. cap. 33. 

EPHRAIM, the forest of, beyond Jordan, in which Absalom 
lost his life. (2 Sam. xviii. 6 — 8.) It could not be far from 
Mahanaim, where David was at that time. 

ESCHOL, (lat. 31°. 15'.— long. 36°,) the valley or brook of, 
or Valley of Grapes, in the south of J udah. Here the Hebrew 
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spies cut a bunch of grapes, as large as two men could carry. 
St. Jerom, in Paula's epitaph, speaks of Eschol as a city. 

ESDRAELON, or ESDREL A, (lat.32°. 4(y.— long. 35°. 2/?',) 
a village, from which the plain of Esdraelon took its name : the 
same as Jezreel in Issachar. (Josh. xix. 18.) Ten miles from 
Scythopolis, says the old Itinerary. See Jezreel. 

ESHTAOL, (lat. 31°. 3^.— long. 35°. 52',) a town of Dan : 
it belonged first to Judah. Eusebius says, it was ten miles from 
Eleutheropolis, towards Nicopolis. (Josh. xv. 33.) Between 
Azotus and Ascalon. (Judg. xiii. 25; xvi. 31.) Called by 
Jerom, Asco. 

ESHTEMOTH, (lat. 31°. 14'. -long. 35°. 11',) a city in the 
south of Judah. Eusebius says, it was a large town in the 
district of Eleutheropolis, north of that city. It was ceded to 
the priests. (1 Chron. vi. 57.) 

ETAM, (lat. 31°. 27. 30".— long. 34°. 49',) of Simeon, built 
by Rehoboam, 1 Chron. iv. 3, 32 ; 2 Chron. xi 6. Probably 
the rock Etam was near the city Etam. 

ETAM, (lat. 3R 23'.— long. 34°. SO',) a rock to which 
Sim son retired, Judg. xv. 8, 11. " It is conjectured,'" says Dr. 
Witman, " that the rock Etam, where Samson was surprised by 
the Philistines, was at no remote distance from this town. 11 
Yebna. Trav. p. 254. 

ETH AM, (lat. 30°.— long. 32°. 40',) the third station of the 
Israelites when coming out of Egypt. Numb, xxxiii. 6; Exod. 
xiii. 20. Etham must have lain towards the [north] point of 
the Red Sea. The same, perhaps, as Bathus, or Butham. — See 
Graham's Map of Palestine. 

ETHIOPIA, (lat. 10°.-long. 2°,) south of Egypt; part of 
it is now called Abyssinia, one of the great kingdoms in Africa. 
Ethiopia is frequently mentioned in Scripture by the name of 
Cush : but there were several countries named Ethiopia. 

By Cush, translated Ethiopia, is generally meant the country 
which lies along the eastern coast of the Red Sea, and at the 
point of this sea adjoining Egypt. Zipporah, the wife of Moses, 
who was of Midian on the Red Sea, is called a Cushite, or 
Ethiopian. 

The Ethiopias may be considered as, 1. The land of Cush, 
on the river Gihon. 2. Cush, on the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea. 3. Cush, south of Thebais and Upper Egypt. The want 
of this distinction has occasioned very considerable errors. 

o 2 
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The ancients are no clearer in their acceptation of Ethiopia. 
First, then, they thus name Ethiopia Proper. Secondly, part of 
Arabia on the Red Sea; whence Homer (Odyss. v. 22) distin- 
guishes the Ethiopians into eastern and western, some on one side 
the Nile and the Red Sea, others on the other side. Dionysius 
the geographer, (v. 177,) and Eustathius, speak likewise of the 
eastern Ethiopians in Arabia. Lastly, they place other Ethio- 
pians in Chaldaea and Susiana ; for Memnon, son of Aurora, who 
came from Susa to the Trojan war, is called in Hesiod, king 
of Ethiopia; and by Pindar the Ethiopian son of Aurora. — He- 
siod. Theog. ver. 984. Pindar. Olymp. 2. 

Herodotus (lib. vii.) mentions two sorts of Ethiopians in 
Xerxes* army : 1. The eastern, who were of Asia, and reckoned 
among the Indians ; from whom they differed only in hair and 
language. 2. The Ethiopians of Africa, with frizzled black 
hair ; whereas those of Asia had very lone hair. 

When, therefore, in the sacred text Ethiopia is spoken of, we 
must carefully distinguish these countries and nations. Scripture 
mentions but one Cush, the son of Ham, and brother of Canaan, 
Gen. x. 6. Whether all the countries called in Hebrew Cush, 
were so called from him, we are not able to say. Many suppose 
that his first and real abode was in Arabia Felix, east of the 
Red Sea; whence his descendants passed into Africa, and 
peopled Ethiopia. — Others assert, that Arabia was called Ethi- 
opia, because the Ethiopians subdued it, and continued long in 
possession of it. — Bibl. Orient, p. 409. Habasch. But even in 
the times of Moses, the east side of the Red Sea was called 
Cush ; and I cannot tell whether any one can prove that the 
Ethiopians before his time had conquered this part of Arabia. 

Ethiopia Proper is now generally named Abyssinia, which 
name the Arabians derive from Habasch, a son of Cush. This 
Habasch is not mentioned in the Bible, nor the Cush from whom 
the Mahometans suppose him to be descended ; for the Scripture 
Cush was brother to Canaan, and father to Nimrod, Seba, Sabta, 
Havilah, Raama, and Sabtekah ; whereas, the Arabians make 
Cush, the father of Habasch, to be son and not brother of 
Canaan ; and certainly it is probable, that Cush the father of 
Nimrod, &c, who dwelt in Asia, and on the river Gihon, is 
different from Cush the son of Canaan, who peopled part of 
Arabia Felix, or of Ethiopia Proper, i. e. Abyssinia. 

The city of Cous on the Nile, in Upper Egypt, by some con- 
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founded with the famous Thebes, was named from Cush, the 
father of the Ethiopians. The Arabians call them not only 
Habasch, or Abyssinians, but Cush, or Cousch. The Persians 
call them black Indians. The Ethiopians call him Salama, who 
was sent by St. Athanasius to evangelize them. Till the time of 
Salama they had circumcision only, which had been taught them 
by Zadok, high priest of the Jews, sent to them, they say, in 
Solomon's time, to instruct them in Judaism. [Salama is a title 
of office ; the chief of the priesthood is called Abba Salama ; 
which probably may be derived from the Hebrew or Syriac, 
and import " Father of Peace." The office is of great dignity 
and influence, as may be seen in Bruce's Travels, and those of 
Mr. Salt, to Abyssinia.] 

Others believe that this people received the Christian faith 
from St. Matthew, or St. Bartholomew, or St. Philip, or from 
Queen Candace's eunuch, who was baptized by Philip, one of 
the seven deacons — [and this is thought to be very probable.] 
(Acts viii. 27.) But these opinions are founded only on several 
meanings of the word Ethiopia. St. Matthew, we are told, 
preached the gospel to the Ethiopians, i. e. those above the 
Araxes, near the Persians. St. Bartholomew preached to the 
Indians, called by the ancients Ethiopians, i. e. in Arabia Felix. 
Lastly, Philip the deacon, or the eunuch, might preach the 
gospel to Queen Candace, who reigned in the peninsula of Meroe, 
which is sometimes named Ethiopia. 

Habasch, or Abyssinia, signifies properly a mixture of divers 
nations settled together ; comprehending the Abyssinians, Nu- 
bians, and Porigians. The Arabians gave them this name, 
which the Ethiopians long rejected, and do not yet assume in their 
books. They call themselves Ethiopians, and their country the 
kingdom of Ethiopia, or Beecra Agazi, the land of liberty, alias, 
people who have decamped, i. e. from Arabia Felix, the ancient 
Ethiopia, or Cush, to transplant themselves into the country 
which they now possess. Their remove to this new habitation 
was, according to Eusebius, during the servitude of the Israelites 
in Egypt ; or about the time of Joshua and the Judges, accord- 
ing to Syncellus. But there still remained a great number of 
them in Arabia, both then and long afterwards. 

The Abyssinians are black, or olive-coloured, according to the 
different provinces which they inhabit; if transplanted into 
Europe, they become white at the second or third generation. 
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There is frequent mention in Scripture of Ethiopia and Ethio- 
pians. Moses says, that the Gihon, one of the four rivers of 
Eden, compasseth the land of Ethiopia, (Gen. ii. 13,) i. e. the 
country watered by the Araxes. Moses married an Ethiopian, 
(Numb. xii. 1,) i. e. Zipporah, daughter of Jethro, pnest of 
Midian, in the land of Cush, on the eastern shore of the Red 
Sea. (2 Kings xix. 9.) Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, came 
against Sennacherib's army, i. e. from Arabia. The topaz of 
Ethiopia, (Job xxviii. 19,) came from the Red Sea and the land 
of Cush, Arabia Felix. So did Zerah, king of Ethiopia, 
(2 Chron. xiv. 9.) who marched against Asa, king of Judah, 
with 200,000 men, and 300 chariots. Habakkuk (iii. 7) speaks 
of the tents of the Ethiopians and Midianites, as under affliction 
when the Lord appeared at Sinai. 

King Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 1 ; viii. 9; xi. 1,) reigned from the 
Indies to Ethiopia, i. e. to Abyssinia; for Herodotus says, this 
country paid tribute to Darius, son of Hystaspes. Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Judith i. 9) sent ambassadors into Palestine, to the land 
of Gezem, and the frontiers of Ethiopia: probably, Ethiopia 
Proper, south of Egypt. Zephaniah (iii. 10) says, " the Lord 
will be worshipped beyond the rivers of Ethiopia." And Isaiah 
(xviii. 1) says, " Woe to the land shadowing with wings, beyond 
the rivers of Ethiopia." These rivers are the Nile and its 
branches. This country, with regard to Judea, was beyond the 
Nile, which issues from Ethiopia, i. e. Abyssinia. 

Hezekiah sent ambassadors to the king of Egypt, desiring 
assistance, according to Isaiah, against Sennacherib. Zephaniah 
foretold that the Egyptians would come and perform their 
adorations to the Lord. These prophets describe Egypt only, 
as the country beyond the rivers of Ethiopia. So the Psalmist 
(Psal. lxviii. 31.) prophesies that Egypt and Ethiopia should come 
and pay their homage to the Lord. Isaiah (xx. 3) foretells the 
captivity of Egypt and of the land of Cush, or Ethiopia; either 
the eastern Ethiopia, in Arabia, or the western, west of the Red 
Sea, and south of Egypt. Isaiah (xi. 11) says, God will recall 
his dispersed people from Assyria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and Pa- 
thros; which may mean either (Cush) Ethiopia Proper, or 
Cush on the Araxes ; [but from the connexion of the words, 
evidently means the African Ethiopia.] In chap, xliii. 3, the 
prophet says, the Lord had given Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, to 
x ransom Israel; which may be explained of the Ethiopians in 
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Arabia, because they are joined with Seba, another people in 
Arabia Felix. So Isaiah xiv. 14 : " The labour of Egypt, and 
the merchandise of Ethiopia, and of the Sabeans, men of stature, 
shall come over unto thee, they shall surrender themselves to 
thee" 

Ethiopia Proper is described in the following passages : " 1 
will make Egypt waste, from Migdol to Syene (Assouan, on 
the confines of Ethiopia.) (Ezek. xxix. 10. ; and Jer. xiii. 23.) 
" Can the Ethiopian change his skin ?" " Thou brakest the 
heads of the dragon, the leviathan, [the crocodile,] in pieces, and 
gavesthim to be meat to the people of Ethiopia." (Psal.lxxiv. 13.) 
This is interpreted in reference to the people of Tentyra in 
Upper Egypt, who ate the crocodile ; whereas the Egyptians 
paid divine honours to that reptile. [It seems to be allegorical 
of the Egyptian power generally, not of any particular place. 1 
Jeremiah joins the Cushim with the Libyans. Daniel (xi. 43) 
mentions them together ; which can be naturally explained only 
of the Ethiopians and Abyssinians : also Ezekiel, (xxx. 4, 5.) 
Queen Candace's eunuch was of the same country. In all these 
passages, it appears that Cush comprehends not only Ethiopia, 
above Syene and the Cataracts, but likewise a part of Thebais, 
or Upper Egypt. 

The following are the sentiments of Mr. Bruce, Trav. vol. i. 
p. 107, &c. We give them to the reader as those of a traveller 
well acquainted with the manners of the nations he describes : 

"/The translator (2 Chron. xiv. 9) calls Zerah an Ethiopian, 
which should either mean, he dwelt in Arabia, as he really did, 
and this gave him no advantage, or else, that he was a stranger, 
who originally came from the country above Egypt . Either way 
it would have been impossible during his whole lifetime to have 
collected a million of men, one of the greatest armies that ever 
stood upon the face of the earth ; nor could he have fed them, 
though they had ate the whole trees that grew in his country ; 
nor could he have given every hundredth man one drink of 
water in a day from all the wells he had in his country. 

" Here then is an obvious triumph for infidelity, because, as 
I have said, no supernatural means are pretended. But had it 
been translated, that Zerah was a black moor, a Cushite negro, 
and prince of the Cushites, who were carriers in the isthmus, an 
Ethiopian shepherd, then the wonder ceases. Twenty camels 
employed to carry couriers upon them, might have procured 
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that number of men to meet in a short space of time ; and, as 
Zerah was the aggressor, he had his time to choose when he 
should attack his enemy ; every one of these shepherds carry- 
ing with him his provision of flour and water, as is their invaria- 
ble custom, might have fought with Asa at Gerah, without 
eating a loaf of Zerah's bread, or drinking a pint of his water. 

" The next passage I shall mention is Isaiah xiv. 14. ' The 
labour of Egypt, and merchandise of Ethiopia, and of the Sa- 
beans, men of stature, shall come over to thee, and they shall be 
thine." Here the several nations are distinctly and severally 
mentioned in their places, but the whole meaning of the passage 
would have been lost, had not the situation of these nations been 
perfectly known ; or, had not the Sabeans been mentioned sepa- 
rately, for both the Sabeans and the Cushites were certainly 
Ethiopians. Now the meaning of the verse is, that the fruit of 
the agriculture of Egypt, which is wheat ; the commodities of 
the negro, gold, silver, ivory and perfumes, would be brought by 
the Sabean shepherds, their carriers, and a nation of great power, 
who shall join themselves with you. 

*' Again, Ezekiel says, chap. xxx. 8, 9 — ' And they shall 
know that I am the Lord, when I have set a fire in Egypt, and 
all her helpers shall be destroyed.' — * In that day shall mes- 
sengers go forth from me in ships, to make the careless Ethio- 
pians afraid/ Now Nebuchadnezzar was to destroy Egypt 
(Ezek. xix. 10) from the frontiers of Palestine to the moun- 
tains above Atbana, where the Cushite dwelt. Between this and 
Egypt is a great desert ; the country beyond it and on both 
sides was possessed by half a million of men. The Cushite or 
negro merchant, was secure under these circumstances from any 
insult by land : as they were open to the sea, and had no defen- 
der, messengers therefore in ships, or a fleet, had easy access to 
them, to alarm and keep them at home that they did not fall 
into danger by marching into Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar, 
or interrupting the service on which God had sent him, but this 
does not appear from translating Cush, Ethiopian ; the nearest 
Ethiopian to Nebuchadnezzar, the most powerful and most ca- 
pable of opposing him, were the Ethiopian shepherds of the The- 
baid, and these were not accessible to ships : and the shepherds 
so posted near to the scene of destruction to be committed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, were the enemies to the Cushites living in 
towns, and they had repeatedly themselves destroyed them, and 
therefore had no temptation to be other than spectators." 
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GAASH, (lat. 32°. 6'.— long 35°. 12,) a mountain of 
Ephraim, north whereof stood Timnath Serah, celebrated for 
Joshua's tomb, (Josh. xxiv. 30,) which Eusebius says was 
known in his time. 

GAASH, (lat. 32°. 3'.— long. 35°,) Brook, or Valley of. (2 
Sam. xxxiii. 30.) Probably at the foot of Mount Gaash. 

GABA, (lat. 31°. 53'.— long. 35°. 20',) a city at the foot of 
Mount Carmel, between Ptolemais and Ca?sarea. Joseph us (de 
Bello, lib. iii. cap. 2) says, it was called the city of horsemen, 
because Herod gave it to his veteran cavalry. M. Iteland is of 
opinion, that this is Cai'pha, or Hepha, at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, towards Ptolemais. Stephens, the geographer, speaks 
of Gaba as part of Galilee. Eusebius places a little town call- 
ed Gaba, or Gabe, sixteen miles from Csesarea in Palestine, on 
the side of the great plain of Legio. If this be the Gaba or 
Gabe of Josephus and Stephens, it must be south of Carmel, 
and I do not see how it can belong to Galilee. 



GAD- 

GAD, (lat. 32«. Iff.— long. 36",) son of Jacob and Zilpah, 
Leah's servant. (Gen. xxx. 9, 10, 11.) Leah called him Gad, 
saying, "Happy am 1 1" [q. how lucky ? Good luck.] 

Gad had seven sons, Ziphion, Haggai, Shuni, Ezbon, Eri, 
Arodi, and Areli. Gen. xlvi. 16. 

Jacob blessing Gad, said, " A troop shall overcome him, but 
he shall overcome at the last.". (Gen. xlix. 19-) Moses, in his 
last song, mentions Gad, 11 as a lion which teareth the arm with 
the crown of the head," &c. Deut. xxxiii. 

The tribe of Gad came out of Egypt, in number 45,650. 
After the defeat of the kings Og and Sihon, Gad and Reuben 
desired to have their allotment east of Jordan, alleging their 
great number of cattle. Moses granted their request, on condi- 
tion that they should accompany their brethren, and assist in 
conquering the land west of Jordan. Gad had his inheritance 
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between Reuben south, and Manasseh north, with the moun- 
tains of Gilead east, and the Jordan west. 

[Whoever considers the country of Canaan, as a military po- 
sition, will see in this separation of the tribes into eastern and 
western the first cause of the subjugation of the Israelites by 
their enemies. Had the whole population of the nation been 
concentrated, having the Jordan for its frontier, there is every 
reason to think, that no army, the Moabites, &c. could have 
brought against them, would have been strong enough to force 
the passage of the river, and to have advanced into the western 
country so as to overrun it, or even to obtain a temporary pos- 
session of any considerable or important part of it.] 

GADARA, (lat. 32°. 43\— long 36°. S^,) a city beyond Jor- 
dan. Joseph us, (de Bello, lib. v. cap. i.) calls it the capital of 
Pcra?, east of the lake of Tiberias, sixty furlongs. Pliny (lib. 
v. cap. 16) places it on the river Hieramace. It gave name to 
a district beyond Jordan. Pompey repaired Gadarain considera- 
tion of Demetrius, his freedman, a native of it, Gabinius settled 
there one of the five courts of justice for Judaea. Polybius 
says, Antiochus the Great besieged Gadara, which was thought 
to be one of the strongest places in the country, and that it 
surrendered to him on composition. Epiphanius speaks of the 
hot baths of Gadara. We find medals of this city ; and some 
of its ancient bishops in the subscriptions of councils. 

The evangelist Mark (v. 1) says, that our Saviour having 
passed the sea of Tiberias, came into the district of the Gada- 
renes. Luke says the same, (viii. 26, Gr.) Matthew, (viii. 28) 
calls it Gergasenes; but some Greek copies read Gadarenes. 
Origen thinks we should read Gergasenes. Gergasa was near 
Gadara, and the territory belonging to it was more extensive 
than that of this last city. As the lands belonging to one were 
included within the other, one evangelist might say the coun- 
try of the Gergasenes, another the country of the Gadarenes ; 
either being equally correct. 

[If Gadara be properly understood as denoting a fenced pro- 
tection, the name might with great propriety be common in 
many parts ; and such retreats would be no less necessary at the 
northern extremities of the country, than at the southern. 

GALILEE, (lat. 33°.— long. 35°. 3ff.) is an ancient name, 
and is found so early as Josh. xx. 7 ; xxi. 32 ; 1 Chron. vi. 61 ; 
Isaiah viii. 23 : 1 Kings ix. 11. It is written more fully, with 
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an E final, 2 Kings xv. 29; Ezek. xlvii. 8; and it appears to 
have had appeuded to it, the distinction *' of nations," or, " the 
Gentiles," as we read, Josh. xii. 23, of the king of the na- 
tions of Gilgal or Galilee; and some think it is also called Gil- 
gal. (Dent. xi. 30.) We have also Geliloth, " the circles," a 
place on the confines of Judah and Benjamin, (Josh, xviii. 17,) 
which is taken for the same as Gilgal, (chap. xv. 7.) In all 
these names, the idea of rotundity or circularity, is admitted : 
which might refer either to round hills, round valleys, or round 
wells. 

Galilee was one of the most extensive provinces into which 
tlie Holy Land was divided : it exceeded Judea in extent, but 
probably varied in its limits at different periods. 

Galilee contained four tribes, Issachar, Zebulun, Naphtali, and 
Asher : a part also of Dan, and part of Perea, i. e. beyond the 
river. Upper Galilee abounded in mountains, and was eminent- 
ly understood by the term Galilee of the Gentiles, as the moun- 
tainous nature of the country enabled those who possessed the 
fastnesses, to maintain themselves against invaders. Strabo, 
(lib. xvi.) enumerates among its inhabitants Egyptians, Arabians, 
and Phenicians. Lower Galilee, which contained the tribes of 
Zebulon and Asher, was sometimes called the Great Field, " the 
champaign." (Deut. xi. 30.) The valley was adjacent to the Sea 
of Tiberias. Joseph us describes Galilee as very populous, con- 
taining two hundred and four cities and towns. It was also very 
rich, and paid two hundred talents in tribute. The natives were 
brave, and made good soldiers: they were also seditious and 
prone to insolence and rebellion. (De Bell. lib. ii. cap. 9.) He 
divides Galilee only into Upper and Lower. 

We scarcely find any mention in the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, of the inhabitants of Galilee and Perea ; whether they 
were Jews returned from Babylon, or whether a mixture of sun- 
dry nations. The language of these regions differed consider- 
ably from that of Judea ; and so did various customs, in which 
each nation followed its own. The difference of dialect is re- 
peatedly observed and enlarged on by the Rabbins. 

Our Lord so frequently visited Galilee, that he was called a 
Galilean. (Matt. xxvi. 69 ) And it deserves notice, that he was 
addressed under this title by his adversary, the dying Julian, 
who, being cut off from prosecuting his purposes against Chris- 
tianity, exclaimed with indignation, " Thou hast conquered, 
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O Galilean !" Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. x. 35, et al, vide infra. The 
population of Galilee being very great, Christ had many oppor- 
tunities of doing good in this country ' and being out of the 
power of the priests at Jerusalem, he seems to have preferred it 
as his abode. Both Nazareth and Capernaum were in this divi- 
sion. From such a mixture of people many provincialisms 
might be expected; hence we find Peter detected by his 
language, probably by his phraseology as well as his pronuncia- 
tion. Mark xiv. 70.] 

Galilee, a province in Palestine, extending principally north, 
beyond the plain of Jezreel, or the Great Plain ; divided into 
Upper and Lower Galilee. Lower Galilee extends into Zebu- 
lun, Asher and Naphtali, on this side Jordan, west of the sea of 
Tiberias. Upper Galilee extends principally beyond Jordan, in- 
clining toward the Trachonitis, Libanus and Batanaea. It was 
called Galilee of the Gentiles, because possessed by Gentiles 
with Jews interspersed among them ; and because it bordered 
on Gentile nations, as the Phenicians, Syrians, and Arabians. 

As our opinion that Galilee extended beyond Jordan has 
some difficulty in it, it is necessary to support our assertion. Ju- 
das Gaulanitis is called the Galilean, (Acts v. 37 ; and in Jo* 
sephus, Antiq. lib. xx. cap. 3.) Now Gaulan was beyond Jor- 
dan ; Galilee therefore extended into that country. Josephus 
places Bethsaida on the other side Jordan, (Antiq. lib. xx. also, 
de Bello, cap. 13,) and so does Pliny, (lib. v. cap. 15 .) that city 
was certainly part of Galilee, and the apostles, who were of 
Bethsaida, are called Galileans ; Galilee, therefore, in part at 
least, reached beyond Jordan. Eusebius, (on Isaiah ix.) says 
clearly, that Galilee lay on the other side of Jordan. The 
LXX. in Isaiah, xxxiii. 9, translate Basan, Galilee. Now Ba- 
san was certainly beyond Jordan. Jerom, in his comment, re- 
marks, that these interpreters have put the name of a province 
for a certain place in that province. He believed that Basan 
was in Galilee. For this opinion, see Lightfoot, Chorograph. 
on Mark, and Hor. Talmud. Matt. xvi. 13, and Cellarius Geog. 
Ant. lib. iii. &c. ; for the contrary, Reland, Palast. torn. i. lib. 
i. cap. 31. 

Josephus (de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 2) limits Galilee thus : it is 
terminated west, says he, by the city of Ptolemais and Mount 
Carmel, (which do not belong to Galilee;) on the south by the 
country of Samaria and Scythopolis, on the river Jordan; on 
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the east by the cantons of Hippos, Gadara, and Gaulan ; on the 
north by the confines of the Tyrians. 

Lower Galilee reaches in length from Tiberias to Chabulon, 
or Zabulon, the frontier of Ptolemais ; in width from Chaloth, 
in the great plain, to Bersabee. The breadth of Upper Gali- 
lee begins at Bersabee and extends to Baca, which separates it 
from the Tyrians. Its length reaches from Telia, a village on 
the river Jordan, to Meroth. But the exact situation of these 
places is not known. 

Joseph us says, that the Galileans were naturally good soldiers, 
bold and intrepid ; that they bravely resisted the foreign nations 
around them ; that their country was fruitful and well culti- 
vated ; and the people laborious and industrious. That the 
number of towns and villages in it was very great, and so well 
peopled, that the least towns contained 15,000 inhabitants. 

Our Saviour was surnamed Galilean, because he was brought 
up at Nazareth, a city of Galilee. His disciples, and Christians 
in general, were called Galileans, (Acts ii. 7 ; Arrian, lib. iv. ; 
Dissert. Epict. cap. 7; Julian, Emper. Ep. ad Porphyr;) be- 
cause the apostles were of Galilee. Matthew (iv. 15.) applies 
to the preaching of our Saviour those words of Isaiah, (ix. 1,2.) 
The land of Zebulon and the land of Naphthalim, by the way 
of the sea beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles: " the people 
which sat in darkness saw great light." The Galileans were 
not esteemed very knowing in matters of religion ; and the 
Jews did not believe that a prophet should come out of Ga- 
lilee, (John vii. 41. 52 ;) forgetting the prophet Jonah. (2 Kings 
xiv. 25.) Their language and their accent were different from 
those of the Jerusalem Jews. 

SEA OF GALILEE, vide Cinnereth. 

GATH, (lat. 31°. 47'.— long. 34°. 55',) a city of the Philis- 
tines, one of their five principalities, (1 Sam. v. 8; vi. 17,) 
famous for having given birth to Goliath. David conquered 
Gath in the beginning of his reign overall Israel ; (I Sam. xviii. 
4;) it continued subject to his successors till the declension of 
the kingdom of Judah. (2 Sam. viii. 1.) Rehoboam rebuilt or 
fortified it. (2 Chron. xi. 8.) Uzziah conquered it, as did Heze- 
kiah. Josephus makes it part of the tribe of Dan. Calmet 
thinks that Mitcah, mentioned by Moses, Numb, xxxiii. 29, is 
the Metheg of 2 Sam. viii. 1. [We translate it, David took 
Metheg-Ammah, (Metheg the Mother,) which in Chronicles is 
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explained by— "He took Gath and her daughters;" Gatli 
being the mother, and Metheg the daughters. But it may be 
that the district of Gath and its dependencies was called, in 
David's time, Metheg- Amman; which being unusual, or becom- 
ing obsolete, the author of the Chronicles explains it to be Gath 
and its villages.] According to this idea, Gath of the Philis- 
tines, the birth-place of giants, (2 Sam. xx. 20. 22,) must lie far 
in Arabia Petraea, towards Egypt, which is confirmed by Chro- 
nicles, which says, that the sons of Ephraim being in Egypt, 
attacked the city of Gath, and were there slain. 1 Chron. 
vii. 21. 

Jerom says, there was a large town called Gath, in the way 
from Eleutheropolis to Gaza; and Eusebius speaks of another 
Gath, five miles from Eleutheropolis, towards Lydda, (conse- 
quently, different from that which Jerom speaks of ;) also another 
Gath, or Gattha, between Jamnia and Antipatris. Jerom like- 
wise, speaking of Gath-opher, the place of the prophet Jonah's 
birth, says, it was called Gath-opher, or Gath in the district of 
Opher, to distinguish it from others of the same name. 

Gath was the most southern city of the Philistines as Ekron 
was the most northern ; so that Ekron and Gath are placed as 
the boundaries of their land. (1 Sam. vii. 1. 4; xvii. 52.) Gath 
lay near Mareshah, vide 2 Chron. xi. 18. and Micah i. 14. Heb., 
which agrees pretty well with Jerom, who places Gath on the 
road from Eleutheropolis to Gaza. Gath was a place of strength 
in the time of the prophets Amos and Micah, independent of 
the kings of Judah ; (Amos vi. 2; Micah i. 10. 14;) but was 
taken by Uzziah, king of Judah, while Amos was living, and 
afterwards by Hezekiah, in Micah 's time. Gethaim — the Gaths, 
2 Sam. iv. 3 ; Neh. xi. 33, — is Gath. David had a company 
of Gittite guards. Gath signifies a press; wherefore it is no 
wonder that we find several places of this name in Palestine, 
where wine-presses were common. 

Gath appears to have been an ancient city, being mentioned 
so early as Josh. xi. 22, and probably, the grapes of Eschol, 
which was not far distant, were a specimen of the grapes of 
Gath. Timnath, also, not far from Gath, had extensive vine- 
yards. Judges xiv. 5. 

GATH-RIMMON, (lat. 31°. 51'.— long. 34*. 51',) a city of 
Dan. (Josh. xix. 45.) Jerom places it ten miles from Dios- 
polis, towards Eleutheropolis. It was given to the Korathites. 
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GATH-RIMMON, (lat. 32°. 26'.— long. 35°. 1*,) in the half 
tribe of Manasseh, on this side Jordan ; given to the Korathites. 
Josh. xxi. 25. 

GAZA, (lat. 31°. 27 — long. 34°. 3C,) (Gen. x. 19,) a city of 
the Philistines, given by Joshua to Juda. (Josh. xv. 47; 1 Sam. 
vi. 17.) It was one of the five principalities of the Philistines, 
towards the southern extremity of Canaan. In the Hebrew it is 
called Aza, or Osa, with a hain, which the LXX. sometimes 
express by a G. Stephens the geographer says, that in his time 
the Syrians called it Aza. It was situated between Raphia and 
Ascalon. Its advantageous situation exposed it to many revo- 
lutions. It belonged to the Philistines, then .to the Hebrews ; 
recovered its liberty in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, but was 
conquered by Hezekiah. (2 Kings xviii. 8.) It was subject to 
the Chaldeeans, with Syria and Phoenicia; afterwards to the 
Persians. They held it when Alexander besieged, took, and 
destroyed it. This Gaza, or at least the little town of*Gaza on 
the Sea, otherwise called Majuma, was rebuilt. 

It was afterwards possessed by the kings of Egypt, says Jose- 
phus, (Antiq. lib. xii. cap. 21.) Antiochus the Great took and 
sacked it. (Polyb. in excerptis Valesii.) The Maccabees took 
it several times from the Syrians. (1 Mace. xi. 61 ; xiii. 43.) 
Alexander Jannaeus, king of the Jews, took and destroyed it. 
(Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 21.) Gabini us repaired it; (Anliq.lib.xiv. 
cap. 10;) and there are coins extant struck in this city. Augus- 
tus gave it to Herod the Great, but it was not subject to his son 
Archelaus. Luke says, (Acts viii. 26,) that Gaza, [written 
Gasa] in his time, was a desert place; meaning, most probablv, 
the greater Gaza, situated on a mountain twenty miles from the 
sea ; not Little Gaza, or Majuma, which was very populous. 
The emperor Constantine gave Majuma the name of Constantia, 
in honour of his son ; and granted it the honours and privileges 
of a city, independent on Gaza. But the emperor Julian de- 
prived it both of its name and its privileges. 

Gaza is a city of great antiquity, being noticed among those 
which marked the bounds of the Canaanite territory. It was a 
frontier defence against Egypt. Pharaoh smote Gaza, (Jer. 
xlvii. 1,) and it seems from Amos i. 7, that part, at least, of its 
wall or defences, was composed of wood, as the prophet threatens 
to send a fire on it, to consume it, which he would hardly have 
preferred, had it been wholly of stone. 
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Alexander the Great besieged Babamesis, the Persian, during 
two months, in Gaza, and that city which formerly had been 
very famous was laid waste by him, and was rendered desert, 
says Strabo, (lib. xvi.) not that he wholly destroyed it, but 
rather dismantled and degraded it, so that a new city nearer to 
the sea, and to the haven of Gaza, rose out of the former. 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. xix.) mentions Palae Gaza, old Gaza, and 
Strabo notices "Gaza the Desert," which agrees with Actsviii. 26. 

Gaza was afterwards called New Maijuma, and afterwards 
Constantia, says Eusebius in his life of Constantine. It is now 
pronounced Rassa, with a strong guttural, by the Arabs. 

There was, say the Rabbins, a street outside the city of Gaza, 
where were shambles and an idol temple ; also a place called the 
Leper's Cloister. Vide 2 Kings vii. 3, &c. Gaza was one of 
three famous marts ; the others were Aco, and Bothna. 

" From the walls of Gaza we view at once the sea, separated 
by a sandy beach, a quarter of a league wide, and the country, 
whose date-trees, and flat and naked aspect, as far as the eye 
can discern, reminds us of Egypt ; and in fact, in this latitude, 
the soil and climate both appear to be truly Arabian. The 
heat, the drought, the winds and the dews, are the same as on the 
banks of the Nile ; and the inhabitants have the complexion, 
stature, manners, and accent of the Egyptians, rather than those 
of the Syrians.*— Volney's Travels, vol. ii. p. 339. 

" Gaza is situated on an eminence, and is rendered picturesque 
by the number of fine minarets which rise majestically above the 
buildings, and by the beautiful date-trees interspersed. A very 
fine plain commences about three miles from the town, on the 
other side, in which are several groves of olive-trees. Advancing 
toward Gaza, the view becomes still more interesting; the groves 
of olive-trees extending to the town, in front of which is a fine 
avenue of these trees. About a mile distant from the town is a 
commanding height. The soil in the neighbourhood is of a su- 
perior quality. Much pasturage. On the east side of the town 
is a small gateway, near to which it is said Samson performed 
his exploit of carrying away the gates of the city, and where he 
threw down the building which killed him and his adversaries. 

"The suburbs of Gaza are composed of wretched mud hut», 
but the interior of the town contains buildings superior in ap- 
pearance to those generally met with in Syria. The streets are 
of a moderate breadth. Many fragments of statues, columns, 
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&c. of marble, are seen in the town walls and other buildings. 
Opthalmy and blindness are very prevalent. 

The suburbs and environs of Gaza are rendered infinitely 
agreeable by a number of large gardens, cultivated with great 
care, on the north, south, and west of the town. Plantations of 
date-trees, also, are numerous. Many flowers in the neighbour- 
ing plains. Lupines cultivated in patches regularly ploughed 
and sowed, the seeds of which are employed by the inhabitants 
in food, especially lo thicken their ragouts. 

The landing-place of Gaza is an open beach, highly dangerous 
to boats, especially if laden, a heavy surf constantly beating on 
the shore. 

Quails are very abundant in Syria, in the neighbourhood of 
Gaza.— Dr. Wittman, 267. 

" Six miles from Gaza, towards El Aiisli, is a river, formed 
by the rain-waters, and after heavy rains its current is impetuous 
and dangerous. 

A steam communication from England to Gaza is in contem- 
plation, and from thence to India by way of the Red Sea. Vide 
Graham's Map of Palestine. 

GEBA or GEBAU, (lat. 31°. 5T.— long. £5°. 23',) appears 
to be the root of the many names which are more commonly 
written in our translation, Gibeah. So we have Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin, (Judges xx. 10; 1 Sam. xiii. 21,) which has the feminine 
termination, Gibeah. Judges xiv. 12; 1 Sam. vii. 1; x. 10; 
and Gibeath, Josh, xviii. 28, &c. 

By comparing 2 Sam. v. 25 with 1 Chron. xiv. 16, we find 
the same place called Geba and Gibeon ; for David is said, in 
Samuel, to smite the Philistines from Geba to Gazer, which in 
Chronicles is "from Gibeon even to Gazer." 

That Geba is not the same place as Gibeah of Saul, appears 
from Isaiah x. 29—" They have taken up quarters at Geba ; 
Ramah is afraid ; Gibeah of Saul is fled." From the position 
adopted by the prophet, it may be thought that Rama was, in 
some manner, situated between Geba and Gibeah. Gibeah was 
hard by Ramah. (Judges xiv. 13. Comp. Hos. v. 8.) It ap- 
pears, nevertheless, that Geba is called " Geba of Benjamin," 
( I Kings xv. 22,) though Geba simply, in the parallel passage, 
(2 Chron. xvi. 6,) on occasion of its being mentioned among the 
cities rebuilt by Asa. Geba seems to have been the northern 
limit of the kingdom of Judah. (2 Kings xxiii. 8.) " From 
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Geba to Beersheba,** seems to be, with respect to Judah, of the 
same import as "from Dan toBeersheba" had been with respect 
to all Israel, when under one dominion. 

GEHENNON, or GEHENNA, or VALLEY of HIN- 
NOM, or VALLEY of the Sons of HINNOM, (lat. 31°. 4#. 
—long. 36°. 13.) (Josh. xv. 8; 2 Kings xxiii. 10.) A valley 
adjacent to Jerusalem, through which the southern limits of the 
tribe of Benjamin passed. Eusebius says, it lay east of Jerusa- 
lem, at the foot of its walls. But we are certain it likewise ex- 
tended south, along the brook Kidron. It is thought this 
valley was the common-sewer belonging to Jerusalem, and that a 
fire was always burning here to consume the filth of the city, in 
allusion to which, hell is called Gehenna. (Matt. v. 22; xviii. 
29; Mark ix. 43; Luke xii. 5.) Others believe that Gehenna, 
as a name of hell, is derived from the fire kept up in the Valley 
of Hinnom, in honour of Moloch, the false god, to whom the 
Hebrews so frequently offered human sacrifices, and even their 
own children. (Jer. vii. 30.) King Josiah, to pollute this place, 
and to render it odious, commanded all manner of ordure, and 
dead mens bones, to be thrown into it. 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

GENESARETH, (lat. 32°. 55'.— long. 35°. 44'.) Josephus 
describes the country of this name around the lake as wonder- 
fully pleasajat and fertile. The temperature of the air agrees 
with fruits of different natures, so that here grow nuts, a more 
winter fruit; palms, which require much heat; and near them 
figs and olives, which require a moderate air, &c. The Rabbins 
say it was called Genesar, from the great men and princes who 
had gardens here. But they give a whimsical reason why these 
fruits were not brought to Jerusalem ; — lest those who came to 
the great festivals, should be thought to come in order to enjoy 
the fruits of Genesareth. It should appear that the inhabitants 
carefully cultivated these natural advantages, for they gathered 
their fruits (or perhaps ripened them) under shady bowers, 
and protecting treillages. The length of this most fruitful soil 
was but thirty furlongs, the breadth twenty. 

GERAR, or GERARAR, (lat. 31°. IT.— long. 34°. 52',) a 
city of the Philistines, south of Judah. The Abimelechs were 
kings of this city, in the time of Abraham and Isaac. 

Gerar extended far into Arabia Petraea, being twenty-five 
miles from Eleutheropolis, beyond Daroma, in the south of 
Judah. Moses says, it lay between Kadesh and Shur. Jerom, 
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in his Hebrew Traditions on Genesis, says, from Gerar to Jeru- 
salem was three days' journey. There was a wood near Gerar, 
spoken of by Theodoret ; and a brook, on which was a monas- 
tery, noticed by Sozomen. Moses also mentions the brook or 
valley of Gerar, (Gen. xxvi. 26.) Sozomen speaks of a little 
town called Gera, fifty furlongs from Pelusium, and (2 Mac. 
xiii. 24) we read that Judas was appointed governor from 
Ptolemais to the Gerrhenians. Gerar is confounded by some 
writers with Beersheba, Ascalon, Allush, and Arab. 

[Gerar. We find a city of this name so early as Gen. xx. I ; 
xxvi. 1, 17, expressly stated to be a city of the Philistines. 
The probability is, that some wandering tribe of Palli had settled 
here, before the great influx of their nation into these parts, 
during the captivity of the Israelites in Eg}*pt. As Abraham 
himself was a pilgrim from a region not very distant from the 
original country of these Palli, they might therefore, perhaps, 
feel some kind of sympathy with him and for him. He appears 
to have been, on the whole, on good terms with the king of 
Gerar, and his son Isaac lived many years in this neighbourhood. 
Gerar appears to have been a favourable station for flocks ; and 
it might be called " the fixed residence," i. e. not tents, but 
buildings, by those who here abode, whether they were, properly 
speaking, exiles or not.] 

GERASA, or GERGESA, (lat. 32°. 22/.— long. 36°. 22 / . 5",) 
a city beyond and east of the Jordan ; by some included in 
Coele Syria, by others in Arabia. It is placed among the cities 
of the Decapolis. Matt. viii. 28. 

The Greek editions of Matthew, for Gerasenians, have Ger- 
gesenes, and some haveGadarenes. Luke and Mark read the same. 
Origen thinks the true reading is neither Geresa nor Gedara, 
but that the city of Gergesa is meant, whicli lies on the lake 
Tiberias, where, in his time, people showed the rocks and preci- 
pices whence the swine ran down. 

GERIZIM, (lat. 32°. 13'.— long. 35°. 20,) a mount near 
Shechem, in Ephraim, a province of Samaria. Shechem lay at 
the foot of two mountains, Ebal and Gerizim ; Gerizim was 
fruitful, Ebal was barren. God commanded that the Hebrews, 
after passing the Jordan, should go to the mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim ; and should be divided in such a manner, that six 
tribes might be stationed on mount Gerizim, and six on mount 
Ebal. The former were to pronounce blessings on those who 
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observed the law of the Lord ; the others, curses against those 
who should violate it Deut. xi. 29 ; xxvii. 12. 

Joshua executed God's command ; he built an altar, and offered 
burnt sacrifices, and disposed the people, half on mount Gerizim, 
and half on Ebal, as had been directed. — See Ebal. 

Eusebius, Jerom, Procopius, and Scaliger, were of opinion, 
that the mounts Ebal and Gerizim were not near Shechem, but 
lay east of Jericho and Gilgal; that the mountains so called, 
near Shechem, were not those meant by Moses. Epiphanius 
places those mountains beyond Jordan, Haeres. ix. p. 25. But 
this opinion is not to be maintained. Gerizim was so near 
Shechem, that Jotham, son of Gideon, from the top thereof, 
spoke to the people of Shechem assembled at the bottom of it, 
and escaped. Judg. ix. 7. 

While the Hebrews continued united, and of one religion, 
there was nothing particular at Gerizim. There is nothing 
said of it in the Kings or the Chronicles. But after the 
Cuthccans were settled in Samaria, and after the captivity, 
Ezra prosecuting idolatry everywhere, united with Nehemiah 
in expelling Manasseh, son of Joiada, and grandson to the high 
priest Eliashib, for having married the daughter of Sanballat, 
governor of Samaria. Epiphanius and Procopius affirm, that at 
this time the Samaritans took the idols from the tops of their 
houses, and concealed them in a cave belonging to mount Geri- 
zim ; and that they continued secretly to worship them, by 
turning themselves at their prayers that way. After Manasseh, 
Sanballat' s son-in-law, by permission of Alexander the Great, 
had built a temple to the true God, on Gerizim, (Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xi. cap. 8,) the Samaritans joined the worship of the true 
God to that of their idols, which were hidden under Gerizim ; 
whereby those words of Scripture were verified : " They feared 
the Lord and served their own gods, after the manner of the 
nations whom they carried away from thence. rt 

But this tradition of idols concealed under mount Gerizim 
has no foundation in Scripture, Josephus, or the Samaritan 
historians, and proceeds, in all probability, only from what is 
related, (Gen. xxxv. 3, 4,) of Jacob's enjoining his family to 
put into his hands their idols, &c, which he hid under a tur- 
pentine tree, behind the town of Shechem. 

The Samaritans maintain, that Abraham and Jacob erected 
altars at Gerizim, and that here Abraham prepared to sacrifice 
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his son Isaac. (Gen. xii. 6, 7 ; xiii. 4; xxxiii. 20.) It is certain 
this was on Mount Moriah ; now Moriah was in the neighbour- 
hood of Sichem and Gerizim, (Gen. xii. 6,) " Abraham passed 
through the land unto the place of Sichem, unto the plain of 
Moreh," as far as the oak or turpentine tree of Moreh. Jacob 
having purchased Hamor's field, at Sichem, built an altar 
there and sacrificed to the Lord. 

The Samaritans add, that God required the blessings to be 
given from mount Gerizim to those who observed his laws ; and 
the curses from Ebal ; (Deut. xxvii. 12, 13;) that Joshua's altar 
on Gerizim is in being at this day : that mount Gerizim being 
beautiful and fruitful, (whereas Ebal is entirely barren,) Gerizim 
was chosen for the place of blessing. They cite from their Bible, 
(Deut. xxvii. 4,) " When ye be gone over Jordan, ye shall set 
up these stones which I command you this day, in mount 
Gerizim (in the Hebrew copies, mount Ebal,) thou shalt plaster 
them," &c. verses 12, 13. The same Exod. xx. 18. 

A temple was built on Gerizim, and consecrated to the God 
of Israel, a. m. 3672 ; ante a. d. 332 ; and as the mountain was 
very high, there were many steps cut for the convenience of the 
people. When Antiochus Epiphanes began to persecute the 
Jews, a. m. 3836, ante a. d. 170, the Samaritans entreated him 
that their temple upon Gerizim, which hitherto had been dedi- 
cated to an unknown and nameless God, might be consecrated to 
Jupiter the Grecian ; which was easily consented to by Antiochus. 
There is extant a medal on which the temple is represented 
with many steps. Procopius says, (in Deut.) there were sixteen 
[six ?] hundred and one. But an ancient traveller, who lived 
in the reign of Constantine, says there were but three hun- 
dred. 

The temple of Gerizim subsisted some time after the worship 
of Jupiter was introduced into it ; but it was destroyed by John 
Hircanus Maccabaeus, (Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 17,) and was not 
rebuilt till Gabinius was governor of Syria; who repaired 
Samaria, and called it by his own name ; (J ul. African, in 
Syncelli Chronico, p. 308 ;) nor do I find that this fact is re- 
lated very distinctly in any history. It is certain that in our 
Saviour's time this temple was in being ; and that the true God 
was worshipped there, since the woman of Samaria, pointing to 
Gerizim, said to him, " Our fathers worshipped in this moun- 
tain ; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place where men 
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ought to worship." (John iv. 20.) We are assured that Herod 
the Great, having rebuilt Samaria, and called it Sebaste, in 
honour of Augustus, would have obliged the Samaritans to 
worship in the temple which he had erected, but they constantly 
refused ; and have continued to this day to worship God on 
this mountain. 

Mr. Maundrell observes, p. 60, that neither Ebal nor Gerizim 
have much to boast of as to their pleasantness, yet that Gerizim 
seems to discover a somewhat more verdant fruitful aspect than 
Ebal. The reason of which may be that, fronting the north, it 
is somewhat sheltered from the sun by its own shade, or de- 
clivity, whereas Ebal is scorched, having a southern aspect. 

GESHUR, (lat. 32°. 5<K.— long. 36°. 10\) beyond Jordan, in 
the half tribe of Manasseh. Ishbosheth, son of Saul, was 
acknowledged king by the Geshurites, and by the Israelites of 
Gilead. 2 Sam. ii. 9- 

GETHSEMANE, (lat. 31°. 47'.— long. 35°. 22 / ,) a village 
on the mount of Olives, whither Jesus Christ sometimes retired. 
In a garden belonging to this village he endured his agony, 
was taken by Judas, &c Matt. xxvi. 36. 

The following account of it is given by Carney : he says, 
" A few steps beyond the Kedron you come to the garden of 
Gethsemane, of all the gardens the most interesting and hal- 
lowed ; but how neglected and decayed ! It is surrounded by a 
kind of low hedge ; but the soil is bare : no verdure grows on 
it, save six fine venerable olive trees, which have stood here for 
many centuries. This spot is at the foot of Olivet, and is beau- 
tifully situated : you look up and down the romantic valley : 
close behind rises the mountain ; before you are the walls of the 
devoted city. While lingering here, at evening, and solitary, 
(for it is not often a footstep passes by,) that night of sorrow 
and dismay rushes on the imagination when the Redeemer was 
betrayed and forsaken by all." Vide Graham's Map of Jeru- 
salem. (See Mount Olivet.) 

GIBEAH, (lat. 31°. 52'.— long. 35°. 23',) a city of Benjamin. 
It gave birth to Saul, the first king of Israel ; for whicr reason, 
it is frequently called Gibeah of Saul. Josh, xviii. 34 ; Ezra 
ii. 26 ; Nehem. vii. 30. 

It is also famous for its sins ; particularly for that committed 
by forcing the young LeviteV wife, who was come to lodge at 
Gibeah ; and for the war which succeeded it, to the almost ex- 
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termination of the tribe of Benjamin. (Judges xix.) Scripture 
remarks, that this happened at a time when there was no king in 
Israel, but every one did what was right in his own eyes. 

Gibeah was about two leagues from Jerusalem, (Hieronym. 
in Osee, cap. v.) north, not far from Gibeon and Kirjathjearim. 
In Jerom's time it was entirely destroyed. Josephus places it 
thirty furlongs from Jerusalem ; but Jerom seven miles. I take 
it to beGibeath. Josh, xviii. 18. 

GIBBETHON, (lat. 31°. 49'.— long. 34°. 54',) a city of Dan, 
allotted to the Levites. (Josh. xix. 44 ; xxi. 23.) Probably 
the same as Gabbata. Baasha killed Nadab, son of Jeroboam, 
in Gibbethon, I Kings xv. 27. 

GIBEON, (lat. 31°. ST.— long. 35°. 23',) the capital city of 
the Gibeonites, who took advantage of the oaths of Joshua, and 
of the elders of Israel, procured by an artful representation 
of their belonging to a very remote country. (Joshua ix.) 
Joshua and the elders had not the precaution to consult God 
on this affair, but inconsiderately made a league with these 
people: they soon discovered their mistake, and, without re- 
voking their promise of saving their lives, they condemned them 
to labour, in carrying wood and water for the tabernacle ; and to 
other women's works, as a mark of their pusillanimity and du- 
plicity, as slaves and captives ; in which state of servitude they 
remained till the entire dispersion of the Jewish nation, a. m. 
2553; ante a. n 1451. 

Three days after the Gibeonites had surrendered to the 
Hebrews, the kings of Canaan being informed of it, five of them 
came and besieged the city of Gibeon. The Gibeonites sent to 
Joshua, and desired speedy help. Joshua attacked the five 
kings early in the morning, put them to flight, and pursued 
them to Bethoron. Josh. x. 3, &c 

Gibeon was seated on an eminence, as is evident from its name. 
It was forty furlongs from Jerusalem, north, according to Jose- 
phus. It is called Gabaa. (2 Sam. v. 25, compared with 
1 Chron. xiv. 16.) There is mention of the fountain and pool 
of Gibeon, 2 Sam. ii. 13. Joseph de Bello, lib. ii. cap. 24. 

We neither know when, nor by whom, nor on what occa- 
sion, the tabernacle and altar of burnt sacrifices, made by 
Moses in the wilderness, were removed to Gibeon; (perhaps 
through some influence of the Gibeonites;) but this we certainly 
know, that, toward the end of David's reign, and in the be- 
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ginning of Solomon's, they were there. (1 Chron. xxi. 29,30.) 
David, seeing an angel of the Lord at Araunali's threshing- 
floor, was so terrified, that he had not time nor strength to 
go so far as Gibeon to offer sacrifice. But Solomon, being 
seated on the throne, went to sacrifice at Gibeon. 1 Kings 
in. 4. 

[Gibeon appears to have been among the most ancient and 
most considerable cities in Canaan, when attacked by Joshua. 
(Josh. ix. 3 ; x. 2.) It was a great city, like one of the royal 
cities, greater than Ai. We are told that the Gibeonites repre- 
sented themselves as strangers from a far country, and I doubt 
not but they spoke truth ; their ancestors being settlers from 
the East, and having followed those tribes from India which 
overrun as well Canaan as Egypt. 

It is said (2 Sam. ii. 13,) that there was a pool in Gibeon. 
Whether it were of any considerable extent does not appear 
from this passage ; but I think we need not doubt but that it is 
the same as is called " the great waters that are in Gibeon.'" 
(Jer. xli. 12.) Moreover, as it probably was a running stream, 
the discovery of such an one may contribute to distinguish 
and ascertain this city. There was also a great stone or rock 
in Gibeon. (2 Sara. xx. 8.) In Gibeon was the great high 
place. (1 Kings iii. 4.) Here was the altar of burnt-offerings. 
(1 Chron. xxi. 29.) Here the Lord appeared to Solomon. 
(I Kings iii. 5.) From Jer. xli. 16, we may infer, that after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, by Nebuchadnezzar, Gibeon be- 
came again the seat of government. 

Gibeon is written for Geba, (1 Chron. xiv. 16,) and again as 
appears by the reference to Baalperazim, in Isaiah xxviii. 21. 

Gibeon produced prophets in the days of Jeremiah. Jer. 
xxviii. 1.] 

GILBOA, (lat. 32°. 4C.— long. 35°. 4C,) a mountain, cele- 
brated for the defeat and death of king Saul, and his son 
Jonathan. (1 Sam. xxxi.) Eusebius and Jerom place this 
mountain six miles from Bethshan, otherwise Scythopolis, where 
was a large place called Gelbus. William of Tyre (lib. xxii. 
cap. 26,) says, that at the foot of Mount Gilboa is a spring, 
which runs near the city of Jezreel. These mountains are said 
to be at present dry and barren. 

GILEAD. (lat. 32°. 20'.— long. 36°.) The mountains of 
Gilead, which lay east of the Jordan, separated the lands of 
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Amnion, Moab, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, from Arabia 
Deserta. Gilead is often put for the whole country beyond 
Jordan. Eusebius says, Mount Gilead reached from Libanus 
northward, to the land possessed by Gihon, king of the Morites, 
which was given to the tribe of Reuben. This ridge of moun- 
tains, therefore, must have been above seventy leagues from 
south to north, and included the mountains of Sein and Bashan, 
and perhaps also those of the Trachonites, Auran and Hermon. 
Jeremiah seems likewise to say, that Gilead is the beginning of 
Libanus: "Thou art Gilead unto me, and the head of Le- 
banon." Jer. xxii. 6. 

Jacob, returning from Mesopotamia, came in six days to the 
mountains of Gilead, where Laban overtook him. (Gen. xxxi. 
21.) Here they made a covenant, and raised a heap of stones as 
a monument of it. Laban called it Jegar Sahadutha; but 
Jacob called it Galhaed, the heap of witness; whence came the 
word Gilead. 

Scripture speaks highly in commendation of the balm of 
Gilead. (Jer. viii. 22; xlvi. 11; li. 8.) The merchants who 
bought Joseph, came from Gilead, and were carrying balm into 
Egypt. Gen. xxxvii. 25. 

If the zori of the Hebrew text, (Gen. xxxvii. 25; xliii. 2,) be 
the same with the balsam of Mecca, it will prove the balsam tree 
to have been in Gilead long before it was planted in the gardens 
of Jericho, and before the queen of Sheba brought the root of 
it to King Solomon, which Josephus mentions. For the Ish- 
maelites traded with it from Gilead to Egypt, when Joseph was 
sold to them by his brethren. It seems to me most likely, that 
the zori of Gilead, rendered in our English Bible by the word 
balm, was not the same with the balsam of Mecca, but only a 
better sort of turpentine, then in use for curing wounds and 
other diseases, says Prideaux, Connect. &c. part ii. b. vi. 

Gilead, son of Machir, and grandson of Manasseh, received 
his inheritance in the mountains of Gilead, beyond Jordan. 
From thence he took the name of Gilead ; for these mountains 
were so called long before him. Numb. xxvi. 30, 31. 

[A city of Gilead is also mentioned, Hos. vi. 8. This appears 
to have been in Ephraim : possibly it might be the principal 
town.] 

GILGAL, (lat 31°. 57'.— long. 35°. 39',) a celebrated place 
west of the Jordan, where the Israelites encamped, after their 
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}>assage of that river. A considerable city was afterwards built 
there, which became famous for many events. Gilgal was about 
a league from Jordan and from Jericho. This name was derived 
from the circumcision of the people there. (Josh. v. 2, &c) 
The Lord said, " I have taken away the reproach of Egypt 
from off you i" literally, I have rolled away from off you, &c. : 
Gilgal signifies rolling. As the ark was long at Gilgal, this 
place became celebrated, and the people continued to go thither 
in pilgrimage. It is thought that Jeroboam, or some king of 
Israel, his successor, set up one of the golden calves here. Hosea 
iv. 15; xi. 11 ; Amos iv. 4; v. 5. 

There had been idols, perhaps, at Gilgal, so early as the time 
of Ehud, judge of Israel ; for it is said, (Judg. iii. 19,) that 
Ehud having made his presents to the king, went away as far as 
Gilgal ; that he returned from thence, and pretended to have 
some secret message to him from God, as if he had received 
some oracle at Gilgal. Here the people met to confirm the 
kingdom of Saul, (1 Sam. xi. 14, 15,) and here Saul incurred 
God's displeasure, by offering sacrifices before Samuel came; 
(1 Sam. xiii. 8;) here he received the sentence of his rejection, 
for sparing the king of Amalek with the best of the spoils. 
(I Sam. xv. 26.) Jerom says, that Paula went to Gilgal, and 
saw there the camp of the Israelites, the hill of the foreskins, 
and the twelve stones which Joshua had placed there. — Epitaph. 
Pauls, ep. 62. 

Gilgal was a place of importance; as, 1, It was a religious 
station; for we read, (Judges ii. 1,) that " a messenger of the 
Lord came up from Gilgal." (Compare 2 Kings ii. 1.) — 2. It 
was a station of justice: for Samuel, in his circuit, went yearly 
to Gilgal. (1 Sam. vii. 160 — 3L It was where the coronation of 
Saul was performed ; (1 Sam. x. 8. Com p. 2 Sam. xix. 15, 40;) 
therefore a fit place for national business. Sacrifices were 
offered at Gilgal. (1 Sam. x. 8; Hos. xii. 11.) Most probably 
these various services were performed at Gilgal near to Jericho, 
" in the east border of Jericho." But no late traveller, that I 
recollect, has examined or ascertained the place.] 

GOB, (lat. 32°. 2' — long. 35°. 18',) a plain wherein two battles 
were fought between the Hebrews and Philistines. (2 Sam. xxi. 
18, 19.) In 1 Chron. xx. 4, we read Gezer instead of Gob. 
The LXX, in some copies, read Nob instead of Gob ; in others 
Gath. 
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GOLAN, (lat. 33°. 8'.— long. 35°. 59'.) [The great migra- 
tion, says Simon, i. e. the exile of a great multitude together. 
A city in Bashan, (Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8 ; xxi. 27 ; 1 Chron. 
vi. 56. Compare Gilo.] 

GOLGOTHA. See Calvary. 

GOMORRHA, one of the principal cities of the Pentapolis; 
consumed by fire from heaven. The Hebrew reads Amora, or 
Homora ; but the LXX. frequently express the letter Ain y by 
G. It is our opinion that Gomorrha was the most northern of 
the five cities. Gen. xix. 24. Compare 2 Peter ii. 6. 

H. 

HADID, or CHADID, (lat. 31°. 49'.— long. 35°. 5\) a city 
of Benjamin. (Ezra ii. 33 ; Nehem. ix. 34.) In all probability 
the Adita or Adiada of Josephus, (Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 1 ; and 
of 1 Mace. xii. 38 ; xiii. 3.) They place it in Sephela, or in the 
plain of Judah. I do not know whether this city belonged 
originally to Benjamin. I should think rather, it was ceded to 
this tribe after the return from the captivity, and that it is the 
Adithaim of Judah. (Josh. xv. 36.) Eusebius and St. Jerom 
speak of two cities called Aditha, or Adi ; one near Gaza, the 
other near Diospolis, or Lydda. But this carries us too far 
from Benjamin. 

[HARADAH, (lat. 3<K 17'.— long. 33°. 50,) a place which 
is a terror to its enemies: a camp station of Israel. (Numb, 
xxxiii. 34.) " The fear," tremor; or, perhaps, from its vicinity 
to Egypt, the place of bustle, or hasty removal.] 

HAROSHETH, (lat. 33°. 7'.— long. 35°. 47',) of the Gen- 
tiles, a city on the lake Semechon, where Sisera dwelt, who 
commanded the troops of Jabin. Judges iv. 2. 

HASMONAH, (lat. 29°. 55'.— long. 34°.) a station of the 
Israelites. (Numb, xxxiii. 29.) Simon thinks this name denotes 
extremely fat ; but, as soil of this kind did not abound in the 
desert, I should as soon think it denoted a heavy sand ; a sand 
into which the foot sunk, in like manner as it might do in a 
rich unctuous soil. 

HAZOR, (lat. 31°. 15.— long. 35°,) a city of Judah, (Josh, 
xv. 23.) Eusebius speaks of a Hazor, east of Ascalon. 

HAZOR, (lat°. 33. 21'.— long. 35°. 52',) a city of Naphtali, 
(Josh. xix. 36,) probably the famous city of Hazor, king Ja- 
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bin's capital, taken by Joshua, after the great battle, wherein 
he defeated Jabin and his allies, near the waters of Merom. 
(Josh. xi. 7, 10, 11.) Hazor was situated on the lake Se- 
mechon. 

HEBRON, or CHEBRON, (lat. 3R 30\— long. 35°. 13\) 
one of the most ancient cities : built seven years before Tanis, 
the capital of Lower Egypt. (Numb. xiii. 22.) As the Egyptians 
gloried much in the antiquity of their cities, and their country 
was indeed among the first peopled after the dispersion from 
Babel, it may be concluded, that Hebron was extremely ancient. 
Some think it was founded by Arba, an ancient giant of Pales- 
tine, and therefore was called Kirjath Arba, Arba's city, (Josh, 
xiv. 15,) which name was afterwards changed into Hebron. 
Arba was father of Anak, from whom the Anakim took their 
name: they dwelt at Hebron when Joshua conquered Canaan. 
Josh. xv. 13. 

We cannot tell when it was first called Hebron : some think, 
not till it had been conquered by Caleb, and that he called it 
Hebron, from one of his sons. But my opinion is, that the 
name of Hebron is more ancient ; and that Caleb gave to his 
son the name of this ancient and celebrated place, [where, per- 
haps, he was born ; or, born about the time the city came into 
Caleb's possession.] 

Hebron was situated on an eminence, twenty miles southward 
of Jerusalem, and twenty miles north from Beersheba. Abra- 
ham, Sarah, and Isaac, were buried near Hebron, in the cave of 
Machpelah. (Gen. xxiii. 7, 8, 9«) Near this place was the oak 
or turpentine tree, under which Abraham received three angels. 
(Gen. xviii. 1.) Eusebius, Sozomen, and other ancients, speak 
of the veneration, not only of Christians, but of heathens, for 
this turpentine tree. It was reported to have been there ever 
since the beginning of the world ; as if the matter were not suf- 
ficiently exaggerated, by saying, it had been there ever since the 
time of Abraham, above 2,300 years. Others said, it was the 
staff of one of the angels, which had taken root in this place. 
Here was a fair, much resorted to ; and this turpentine tree was 
thought to be incorruptible, because it seemed sometimes to be 
all in a flame, from fire which was about it, but did not con- 
sume it 

Hebron was allotted to Judah. The Lord assigned it to 
Caleb for his inheritance. (Josh. xiv. 13.) Joshua first took 
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Hebron, and killed its king, named Hoham. (Josh. x. 2t3, 37.) 
But afterwards Caleb reconquered it, assisted by the troops of 
his tribe, and the valour of Othniel. It was appointed for a 
dwelling of the priests, and a city of refuge. David, after the 
death of Saul, settled his kingdom here. At Hebron, Absalom 
began his rebellion. During the captivity of Babylon, the 
Edomites having invaded the south of Judah, took Hebron ; 
wherefore, in Josephus, it is sometimes made a part of Edom. 
Here Zecharias and Elizabeth are believed to have dwelt, and 
John the Baptist to have been born. 

Hebron is in a rocky situation, yet the Rabbins have a pro- 
verbial tradition, " Rams from Moab, lambs from Hebron." 
(Compare the expression of Absalom, 2 Sam. xv. 7.) The turf, 
say they, was fine, yielding excellent pasture. This town was 
visible from Jerusalem, and when it was enlightened by the 
dawn of morning, so that it could be seen from a station in the 
temple, the morning sacrifice was killed, &c. say the Rabbins. 
Is there any allusion to this custom, Luke i. 78 ? 

The following testimony to the fertility of this neighbourhood 
agrees with that of the Rabbins, though the grass of the district 
be not particularly mentioned. 

" From Bethlem on the southern side, there is a small town 
called the Mesjed Ibrahim, or Temple of Abraham : and in 
the mosque, where they pray on high feasts, are the burial-places 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, (may peace be on them !) and 
those of their wives are opposite. Here are many hills and 
trees; all the hills of Palestine are covered with trees; and 
there is much fruit, olives, and figs" Ibn Haukal, p. 40. 

This in the opinion of an Oriental is a clear testimony to the 
fertility of Palestine, as well as of Hebron. 

The most particular account of this city, which I know of, is 
given by D'Arvieux ; I have therefore translated the narration 
of his journey from Bethlehem to Hebron. His character of 
the country agrees in determining its fertility. 

" Quitting Bethlehem for Hebron, we entered on a difficult and 
rugged road, bordered on each side with vineyards, leaving on 
the right hand a village called Boticalli, where no Turk dare 
reside. The only inhabitants are Greeks, who cultivate the 
neighbouring lands, which are good and fertile, whereby they 
are wealthy and substantial. 

" After a journey of some miles, we arrived at a monastery of 
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Greeks, dedicated to St. George, whose chains and fetters per- 
form miracles of healing. About a league from this monas- 
tery we saw the sealed fountain, whose waters Solomon conduct- 
ed to the temple of Jerusalem, by means of a canal of stone, 
very solidly built, which still conveys them thither. A hundred 
paces eastward of the sealed fountain, is a reservoir and sources 
of water, whose streams increase those which flow to Jerusalem. 
At length we arrived at the garden enclosed, but enclosed less 
by labour than by nature, the hills south and north of it being 
high and almost perpendicular. They are covered with aroma- 
tic plants. 

" We left the main road about a league from Hebron, and 
turned to the left in order to see the valley of Mamre, where 
Abraham dwelt. The foundations, and some very thick walls 
of hewn stone, are all that remain of the church built here 
by the bishop of Jerusalem, in the days of Constantine. 

" In approaching Hebron we saw the well of Jacob, and a 
vineyard called the field of Damascus, of the earth of which 
Adam is reported to have been made. * A grotto is also shown 
here, where Adam and Eve resided after their expulsion from 
Paradise ; and where they wept over Abel, whom Cain slew at 
the end of this valley. The sepulchre of Caleb is shown on a 
little hill. 

"The city of Hebron is seven leagues from Jerusalem, south- 
ward. It may boast of being one of the most ancient cities in 
the world. It formerly stood on a hill to the north, but has in- 
sensibly changed its site in the course of its various rebuildings. 
A castle now stands on its highest elevation ; and this is its only 
defence. Its inhabitants are Mahometans, and lay heavy contri- 
butions on the few Jews whom they, not without difficulty, 
suffer to inhabit here. The Turks have so great a veneration 
for this city, that they admit into it neither wine nor brandy. 
Water only is drank in it. They call it El Kalil, " the well- 
beloved,"" which is one of the titles they give to Abraham. 

" St. Helena built a magnificent church at the double cave, 
(or Machpelah,) where the patriarchs were interred, and founded 
a bishopric, with a considerable revenue. There is at the entry 
a great kitchen, where a soup made of pulse and herbs is daily 
distributed, by the dervises, to all comers who need it, in memory, 
it is said, of what passed between Jacob and Esau. We partook 
of it, but we could not enter into this handsome church, now 
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changed into a mosque : admission being, therefore, forbidden 
to all but Mussulmans. 

" The entry of the double cavern is inside the church, 
and, of course, it is inaccessible to both Christians and Jews. 
Neither do the Turks themselves dare to enter it, for fear of 
losing their sight, which, they say, has happened to some 
who were over curious. By means of an opening, however, the 
first cavern may be inspected, in some degree, by the help 
of torches. At this opening both Christians and Jews address 
their prayers. The religious, and pilgrims, burn lamps and 
tapers before it, which smoke it sufficiently. 

«« The situation of this city is very agreeable, and its district 
is very fertile and plentiful. It abounds in vineyards, whose 
produce is excellent. The grapes are carried to Jerusalem, and 
make good wine. The country people make raisins of them, 
which are as yellow as gold, and of exquisite flavour. Generally 
speaking, the fruits have all the perfection that can be desired. 

" There are in Hebron some manufactories of glass of all 
colours. They make cups, bottles, flower-vases, &c. The city 
and its environs appertain to the government of Jerusalem, 
which maintains a Soubachi and a few soldiers to enforce the 
payment of its duties ; but the populace is so mutinous that 
they rarely pay without force, and commonly a reinforcement 
from Jerusalem is necessary. The people are brave, and when 
in revolt extend their incursions as far as Bethlehem, and make 
amends by their pillage for urhat is exacted from them. They 
are so well acquainted with the windings of the mountains, and 
know so well how to post themselves to advantage, that they 
close all the passages, and exclude every assistance from reach- 
ing the Soubachi. 

" In going out of Hebron we passed through the village of 
the Holy Virgin, so called, because tradition says, that here she 
rested when fleeing to Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod. 
The Turks dare not dwell here, believing that they could not 
live a week if they attempted it. The Greeks have a church in 
this village." 

The mutinous character of this people, one would think, was 
but a continuation of their ancient disposition ; which might 
render them fit instruments for serving David against Saul, and 
Absalom against David. The advantage they possess, in their 
knowledge of the passes, &c, accounts also for the protracted 
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resistance which David made to Saul, and the necessity of that 
king's employing a considerable force in order to dislodge his 
adversary. David was so well aware of this advantage of 
station, that when Absalom had possessed himself of Hebron, he 
did not think of attacking him there, but fled in all haste from 
Jerusalem northward. 

Volney says, " Hebron is seven leagues south of Bethlehem ; 
the Arabs have no other name for this village than El-Kali, the 
well-beloved, which is the epithet they usually apply to Abra- 
ham, whose sepulchral grotto they still show. Hebron is seated 
at the foot of an eminence, on which are some wretched ruins, 
the misshapen remains of an ancient castle. The adjacent 
country is a sort of oblong hollow, five or six leagues in length ; 
and not disagreeably varied by rocky hillocks, groves or fir trees, 
stunted oaks, and a few plantations of vines and olive trees." 
— Trav. vol. ii. p. 324. 

HEBRONAH, or EBRONAH, (lat. 29°. 2C.— long. 34°. 33,') 
an encampment of the Israelites in the wilderness, between 
Jotbatha and Elath. Numb, xxxiii. 34, 35. 

HELIOPOUS, 0«t. 34°. 2'. 20".— long. 36°. 13.) a city in 
Coele Syria, between Libanus and Antilibanus, Laodicea and 
Abila, otherwise Baalbeck, or Malabeck. Here was a famous 
temple dedicated to the sun, or god Balanitis, magnificent re- 
mains whereof are still visible. [Vide the superb " Ruins of 
Balbec," by Mr. Wood.] In our opinion, this is the city meant 
by the prophet Amos i. 5 — I will cut off the inhabitants of the 
idol's camp. Heb. of Bikathaven, or the valley of iniquity, he 
calls Bikathaven that city which the heathen call Bikath Baal, 
and which at present is named Baalbeck, the valley of Baal. 
" Valley of Baca." 

HERMON, (lat. 33°. 50\— long. 36°. 4',) Mount. (Deut. iii. 
9, 10 ) The Sidonians called it Sirion ; and the Amorites 
Shenir. Jerom says, this mountain lies higher than Paneas, and 
that in summer time snow was carried from thence to Tyre, that 
people might drink al fresco. The Chaldee and Samaritan 
interpreters on Deut iv. 48, where Sion is spoken of, as if it 
were a part of mount Hermon, call it the mountain of snow, 
because it is always covered with snow, by reason of its height. 
[The Jerusalem Targum on Numb. xxxv. places the u mountain 
of snow " at Caesarea Philippi. From this it should appear, 
that mount Hermon was one of the southern branches of Leba- 
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non ; and this may account for its receiving its name from the 
Sidonians.] Scripture places mount Hermon as the northern 
boundary of the land beyond Jordan, and the brook Arnon as 
the southern. (Deut. iii. 8; iv. 48.) Baalgad was situated in 
the plain of Libanus, at the foot of mount Hermon ; and the 
Hivites dwelt under the same mountain in the land of Mispeth, 
from Baal Hermon unto the entering in of Hamath. (Judg. iii. 3.) 
Mount Hermon belonged to king Og, and lay at the northern 
extremity of his dominions, before the Israelites conquered them. 

The Psalmist says, (cxxxiii. 3,) that the union of brethren is 
as agreeable as the dew of Hermon which fell upon the hill of 
J&km. Hermon is the general name of a mountain with several 
little hills belonging to it, one whereof was called Sion, another 
Shenir, or Sirion. Thus the dew of Mount Hermon falls upon 
the hill of Sion, which is joined to it, as perfumed oil from 
Aaron's beard fell upon the neck of his tunick. It is true, the 
Sion or Zion of Psalm cxxxiii. is written differently from Deut. 
iv. 48, but as these are letters of the same sound and organ, we 
need not make any difficulty of confounding them. 

The same writer says, (Psalm Ixxxix. 12,) " Thou hast made 
the north and the south, Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice before 
thee." The situation of Tabor is known. This mountain lies 
between the Mediterranean to the west, and the sea of Tiberias 
east. Mount Hermon is north of both. In the Hebrew, Thou 
hast created the north and the right hand; i.e. the south. 
Tabor to the south, and Mount Hermon to the north, shall re- 
joice before thee. The two parts of this verse are parallel, and 
explain one another. 

HESHBON, (lat. 31°. 51'.— long. 36° 7',) a celebrated city 
beyond Jordan, otherwise Esbus, Chesbon, Chasphon, Chascor. 
It was, says Eusebius, twenty miles east from Jordan. (Josh, 
xiii. 17.) It was given to Reuben, but was transferred to Gad* 
and by Gad to the Levites. It had been conquered from the 
Moabites by Sihon, and was taken by the Israelites a little be- 
fore the death of Moses. After the ten tribes were transplanted 
into the country beyond Jordan, the Moabites recovered it. 
Pliny (lib. v. cap. 11) assigns it to Arabia. Solomon speaks of 
the pool of Heshbon, (Cant. vii. 4.) Maccabees says, that the 
lake of Caspis or Heshbon was two furlongs, 300 paces broad. 
2 Mace. xii. 16. 

[Jerom says, it was in his time a very considerable city, situated 
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beyond Jordan twenty miles, in the mountains of Arabia. 
Ptolemy places it also in Arabia. It subsists still under its 
ancient name.] 

HINNOM. See Gehennon. 

HOLON, (lat. 31°. 22> long. 35°. 11',) a city of refuge be- 
longing to the priests, in the mountains of Judah. Josh. xv. 51 ; 
xxi. 15. 

HOR, MOUNT, (lat. 30°. 16 .— long. 35°. 32'.) This moun- 
tain in its general acceptation is probably the same with Mount 
Seir, Hor being the name by which that mountainous tract was 
denominated before it was exchanged for Seir. But one parti- 
cular mountain of this region retained the name of Hor long 
after, as it was a mountain of this name, " by the coast of the 
land of Edom," that Aaron was commanded to ascend in order 
to die there. Numb. xx. 23. 

This mountain, or at least the one to which tradition assigns 
the tomb of Aaron, was visited by Burckhardt, from whose ac- 
count it appears to form a conspicuous object in the chain of the 
Djbel Shira, or Mount Seir, rising abruptly from the valley of 
Eb, Araba or Desert of Zin, about fifty miles north of Akaba, 
or Ezion-geber.— See Graham's Map of the Journey in gs of the 
Israelites. 

The tomb of Aaron, as described by Mr. Leigh, consists of a 
small white building, crowned by a cupola ; within which is a 
descent of several steps into a chamber hewn out of the rock, 
but containing nothing extraordinary. 

The summit of the mountain is an extremely compact quartz 
or sandstone, very heavy, from a great impregnation of iron. 

HOREB, (lat. 23°. 38'.— long. 34°. 2',) a mountain in Arabia 
Petrsea, so near Mount Sinai, that Horeb and Sinai seem to be 
two hills of the same mountain. Sinai lies east, Horeb west ; 
so that when the sun rises, the latter is covered with the shadow 
of Sinai. There are springs and fruit trees on Horeb, but only 
rain water on Sinai. At Horeb God appeared to Moses in the 
burning bush. (Exod. iii. 1 — 3.) At the foot of this mountain 
Moses struck the rock and drew water from it. (Exod. xvii. 6.) 
Elijah retired here to avoid the persecution of Jezebel. (1 Kings 
xix. 8.) [Was there at that time a kind of convent here?] It 
is said frequently, that God gave the law at Horeb, though 
other places expressly name Sinai ; because Horeb and Sinai 
made in some sort but one mountain. 
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The rock of Horeb, whence Moses drew water. See Exod. 
xvii. 6, 7, and Rephidim. 

HOREM, (lat. 33°.— long. 35°. W 9 ) a city of Naphtali. 
Josh. xix. 38. 

HORMAH, HERMA, HARMA, or ARAMA; (lat. 
31°. 17'. — long. 34°. 52^) it should be written Chorma, or Cher- 
ma, — Anathema. (Judg. i. 17; Numb. xxv. 3.) Called Zephath 
before the Hebrews named it Hormah. What occasioned that 
denomination was this: the king of Arad, a Canaanite, who 
dwelt south of the Land of Promise, having attacked the He- 
brews, put them to flight, and took a rich booty ; hereupon the 
Israelites engaged by vow to devote every thing belonging to 
the king of Arad, and entirely destroy it. It is very probable 
this vow was not executed till after Joshua entered the Land of 
Promise. Among the kings overcome by him we find a king of 
Herma, or Horma, and king of Ared or Arad. (Josh. xv. 30; 
xix. 4.) Hormah belonged afterwards to the tribe of Simeon. 

IBLEAM, (lat. 32" 32'.— long. 35°. 23.) a town in the half 
tribe of Manasseh, on this side Jordan. Probably the Bileam 
of 1 Chron. vi. 70, given to the Levites of Kohath's family. 

IJEABAR1M, (lat. 30°. 43'.— long. 36°. 7',) an encampment 
of Israel in the land of Moab, after their departure from Egypt. 
(Numb. xxi. 11.) Moses says, this place is east of the land of 
Moab. In the same country are the mountains Aba rim. Jere- 
miah (xlix. 3) speaks of Hai, or Gai, which is Je, or Jai, in the 
land of Moab. 



ISSACHAR, (lat. 32°. 35'.— long. 35°. 25',) fifth son of 
Jacob and Leah, conceived after Rachel's purchasing the man- 
drakes which Reuben brought to his mother Leah ; (Gen. xxx. 
14;) born about a. m. 2255, ante a. d. 1749. He had four 
sons, — Tolah, Phuvah, Job, and Shimron. (Gen. xlvi. 13.) We 
know nothing of the particulars of his life. Jacob, blessing him, 
said, " Issachar is a strong ass couching down between two bur- 
dens; and he saw that rest was good, and the land that it 
was pleasant, and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
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servant unto tribute." The Chaldec translates it in a quite con- 
trary sense, — " He shall subdue provinces, and make those tri- 
butary to him who shall remain in this land." The tribe of 
Issachar had its portion among the best part of the land of 
Canaan, along the plain or valley of Jezreel, with the half-tribe of 
Manasseh to the south, Zebulun to the north, the Mediterranean 
sea west, and Jordan, with the south point of the sea of Ti- 
berias, east. 

ITUREA, (lat. 33°. Iff,— long. 36°. 20',) a province of Syria 
or Arabia, beyond Jordan, east of the Batanea, and south of 
Trachonitis. St. Luke (iii. 1) speaks of Iturea, and (1 Chron. 
v. 19) of the Itureans, or of Jethur, according to the Hebrew. 
Jethur was one of the sons of Ishmael, who gave name to Iturea, 
says Jerotn. (Gen. xxv. 15, and I Chron. i. 31.) Iturea is in- 
cluded in Arabia Petra;a. 

Aristobulus, king or prince of the Jews, and son of Hircanus, 
early in his reign made war with the Itureans; subdued the 
greater part of them, and obliged them to embrace Judaism, as 
Hircanus his father had some years before obliged the Idumse- 
ans: he gave them their choice, either to be circumcised, and 
embrace the Jewish religion, or to leave the country, and seek a 
settlement elsewhere. They chose to stay. They therefore, 
though descended from Ishmael, had not continued circumcision ; 
[rather, had practised it in a mode different from that of the 
Jews : coin p. Jer. ix. 5, 6 ;] or, perhaps, Aristobulus might 
compel them to receive it on the eighth day, whereas before they 
delayed it till the age of twelve or thirteen. Philip, one of 
Herod's sons, was tetrarch, or prince, of Iturea, when John the 
Baptist entered on his ministry. Luke iii. 1. 

[The tetrarchy of Philip was part of the tribes of Dan and 
Gad : it lay towards Arabia ; it was made a tetrarchy by Tibe- 
rius : by whom, says Josephus, the Batanea, Trachonitis, and 
Puronitis, were assigned to Philip. (De Bell. lib. ii. 9 ) The 
Itureans were famous for their skill in archery. 

JABBOK, (tat, 32°. 15'.— long. 35°- 50',) a river which rises 
in the mountains in the south-east of Gilead, and passing by 
Ramoth-Gilead, Pella, Mahanaim, and Penuel, falls into the 
Jordan about ten miles below its exit from the sea of Galilee, or 
nearly in the parallel of Bysan. It formerly divided the king- 
dom of the Amorites from that of Bashan : its whole course is 
above fifty miles ; and it is at present called Eb Zerka, or 
Wady Zerka. 
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Near this river the patriarch Jacob met the angel with whom 
he wrestled. Gen. xxxii. 1, 2, to 24u 

Mr. Ibickingham, when travelling on the east of Jordan, thus 
describes this river at the part where he crossed it : — " After as- 
cending these hills until three o'clock, pursuing generally a 
north-east direction, we came to a high plain ; and going about 
a quarter of an hour over this we came to a deep ravine, which 
looked like a separation of the hill to form this chasm by some 
violent convulsion of nature. The height of the cliff's here on 
each side, which were nearly perpendicular, was not less than 
6\)0 feet ; while the breadth from cliff to cliff was not more than 
100 yards. The plains at the top, on both sides, were covered 
with a light red soil, and bore marks of high fertility ; but the 
dark sides of the rocky cliffs that faced each other in this hollow 
chasm were in general destitute of verdure. 

44 We descended into this ravine by winding puths, since it 
was everywhere too steep to go directly down ; and found at 
the bottom of it a small river, which flowed from the eastward, 
appearing here to have made a sharp bend from the northward, 
and from this point to go nearly west to discharge itself into the 
Jordan. The banks of this stream are so thickly wooded with 
oleander and plane trees, wild almonds and olives in blossom, with 
many flowers, the names of which were unknown to us; with tall 
and waving reeds, at lcaet fifteen feet in height ; that we could not 
perceive the water through them from above, though the pre- 
sence of these luxuriant borders marked the winding of its 
course, and the murmur of its flow, echoed through its long 
deep channel, was to be heard distinctly from afar. On this 
side of the stream, at the spot where we forded it, was a piece 
of wall, solidly built upon the inclined slope, constructed in 
uniform manner, though of small stones, and apparently finished 
at the end towards the river, so that it could never have been 
carried across, as we at first supposed, either for a bridge, or 
to close the jwss. This was called by the Arabs • Shugl belli 
Israel/ or the work of the sons of Israel ; but they know of no 
other traditions regarding it. The river, where we crossed it 
at this point, was not more than ten yards wide, but it was 
deeper than the Jordan, and nearly as rapid, so that we had 
some difficulty in fording it. As it ran in a rocky bed, its waters 
were clear, and we found the taste agreeable.** Well might it 
be said that the border of the children of Amnion was strong, 
with such a barrier on the side of the Amorites as this.** 
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JABESH, (lat. 32". 21'.— long. 35°. 53. 3(T, ) a city in the 
half-tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan, generally called Jabesh 
Gilead because situated in Gilead, at the foot of the mountains 
so named. Eusebius places it six miles from Fella, towards 
Gerasa ; consequently it must be east of the sea of Tiberias. 
Jabesh Gilead was sacked by the Israelites, because it refused 
to join in the war against Benjamin. (J udges xxi. 8.) Nahash, 
king of the Ammonites, laying siege to Jabesh, proposed hard 
conditions to the inhabitants, from which Saul delivered them, 
a. m. 2909, ante a. d. 1094. They ever after showed great 
gratitude to Saul and his family ; they carried off the bodies of 
Saul and his son Jonathan, which the Philistines had hung upon 
the walls of Bethsan, and buried them honourably at their city. 
1 Sam. xxxi. 11. 

JABNEEL, (lat. 33°. ST. 10".— long. 35°. 49',) acity of Naph- 
tali. Josh. xix. 33. 

JAHAZ, (lat. 32°. 7'.— long. 36°,) a city beyond Jordan, 
near to which Moses defeated king Sihon: it was given to 
Reuben. (Deut. ii. 32.) The same city probably as Jahzah, 
situated to the north, near Ar, the capital of Moab. It was 
given to the Levites. 1 Chron. vi. 78. 

JAMNIA, (lat. 31°. 51'.— long. 34°. 45',) a maritime town in 
Palestine, between Azotus and Joppa, which has a pretty good 
haven : it is not read in the Hebrew but in the Greek, (Josh, 
xv. 4,) where Jamnai, near Ekron, is placed among the cities of 
Judah. Uzziah, king of Judah, took it from the Philistines. 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 6.) Josephus (Antiq. lib. v. cap. 1) says, it 
was given to the tribe of Dan. We read (2 Mac. xii. 9) that 
the port of Jamnia was 240 furlongs from Jerusalem. 

JANOHAH, (lat. 32°. 20'.— long. 35°. 34',) acity of Ephraim, 
on the frontiers of the half tribe of Manasseh. (Josh. xvi. 6.) 
Eusebius places a town called Jano, twelve miles from Schechem, 
or Naplouse, in the Acrabatene ; and another three miles from 
Legio, south. 

JARAMOTH, (lat. 31°. 42'.- long. 35°. 7\) a city of Judah. 
Joshua killed the king of it. Josh. x. 5. 

JAZER, (lat. 32°. 4'. 30".— long. 35°. 55',) a city beyond 
Jordan, given to Gad, and afterwards to the Levites. (Josh. xxi. 
39 ; xiii. 25.) It lay at the foot of the mountains of Gilead, 
near the brook Jazer, which falls into the Jordan. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, (lat.31°.47'.-long. 35°. 22',) Valley of. 
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This valley is a deep and narrow glen, which runs from north (o 
south, between the Mount of Olives and Mount Moriah ; the 
brook Kedron flowing through the middle of it, which is dry 
the greatest part of the year, but has a current of a red colour 
after storms, or in rainy seasons. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat is supposed to be the same called 
in Scripture the Valley of Sherah, the King's Dale or Valley, 
and the Valley of Melchizedtk. (Gen. xiv. 17, 18 ; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 18.) It was called the valley of Jehoshaphat, according 
to some, because that king caused his tomb to be erected there ; 
and, according to others, because it was here that the same 
king obtained a signal victory over his enemies, mentioned 
2 Chron. xx. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat is mentioned particularly by name 
by Joel, (chap. iii. 2, 12,) as the place where the Lord will 
gather all nations to bring them into judgment; whence some, 
interpreting the passage literally, have supposed that the great 
judgment of the last day will be held in this identical place ; an 
opinion also entertained by the followers of Mahomet, who ex- 
pect here to receive sentence from their prophet, for whom a 
seat is ridiculously prepared on a ledge of rock. 

This valley, or the literal valley of Jehoshaphat, has been in 
all ages a favourite burying-place of the Jews; who, at this 
day, are fond of giving an extraordinary price for the privilege 
of being interred in this extensive tomb of their fathers. 

The place itself, indeed, seems consecrated to sadness. The 
monuments of the dead, in all ages, are here crowded together ; 
which, with the barren and forsaken aspect of the surrounding 
scenery, present a picture of unmixed desolation. M. Chateau- 
briand, whose descriptions of the scenery and localities of Jeru- 
salem, while they bear the marks of fidelity, are often extremely 
pathetic and beautiful, thus describes the present appearance of 
this affecting spot. " The valley of Jehoshaphat exhibits a 
desolate appearance ; the west side is a high chalk cliff, support- 
ing the walls of the city, above which you perceive Jerusalem 
itself ; while the east side is formed by the Mount of Olives and 
the Mount of Offence, thus denominated from Solomon's idolatry. 
These two contiguous hills are nearly naked, and of a dull red 
colour. On their desolated sides are seen here and there a few 
black and parched vines, some groves of wild olive trees, wastes 
covered with hyssop, chapels, oratories, and mosques in ruins. 
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At the bottom of the valley you discover a bridge of a single 
arch, thrown across the channel of brook Kedron. The stones 
in the Jew's cemetery look like a heap of rubbish at the foot of 
the Mount of Offence, below the Arabian village of Si loam, the 
paltry houses of which can scarcely be distinguished from the 
surrounding sepulchres. Three antique monuments, the tombs 
of Zechariah, Jehoshaphat, and Absalom, appear conspicuous 
amid this scene of desolation : from the dulness of Jerusalem, 
whence no smoke rises, no noise proceeds ; from the solitude of 
these hills, where no living creature is to be seen ; from the 
ruinous state of all these tombs, overthrown, broken, and half- 
open, you would imagine that the last trump had already 
sounded, and that the valley of Jehoshaphat was about to render 
up its dead.*' 

In this valley, besides the tombs of Jehoshaphat, Absalom, 
and Zechariah, that of the Virgin Mary is also shown. Here is 
also the pool of Siloam, and the pit where the sacred fire was hid 
during the Babylonian captivity. 2 Mac. i. 19 — 36. — Vide 
Graham's Map of Jerusalem. 

JERICHO, (lat. 31°. 54\ 30".— long. 35°. 35',) a city of 
Benjamin, about seven leagues from Jerusalem, and two from 
Jordan. (Josh, xviii. 21.) Josephus (Antiq. lib. iv. 5) says, 
that in the territory of this city were not only many palm trees, 
but likewise the balsam tree. The valley of Jericho was watered 
by a rivulet which had been formerly salt and bitter; but was 
sweetened by the prophet Elisha. (2 Kings ii. 19.) Jericho 
was the first city in Canaan, taken by Joshua. (Josh. ii. 1, 2, 
&c.) He sent spies thither, who were received by Rahab, and 
preserved from the king of Jericho. 

Joshua received God's orders to besiege Jericho soon after 
his passage over Jordan, and perhaps on the evening before, or 
on the very day of the first passover, which the Hebrews cele- 
brated in Canaan. (Josh. vi. 1, 2, 3, &c.) The manner of the 
siege was very extraordinary. God commanded them once a 
day, for seven successive days, to march round the city. The 
soldiers marched first, (probably beyond the reach of the enemy's 
arrows,) after them the priests, the ark, &c. On the seventh 
day they marched seven times round the city ; and at the seventh, 
while the trumpets were sounding, and all the people shouting, 
the walls fell down. The first day, the Rabbins say, was (our) 
Sunday ; and the seventh, the Sabbath-day. During the first 
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six ilays, the i>eople continued in profound silence ; but on the 
seventh, Joshua commanding them to shout, they all exerted 
their voices; and the walls being overthrown, they entered the 
city, every man in the place opposite to him. 

They set fire to it, and consecrated all the gold, silver, and 
brass. Then Joshua said, " Cursed be the man before the 
Lord, who shall rebuild Jericho.™ Hiel, of Bethel, about 537 
years afterwards, rebuilt it. (1 Kings xvi. 34.) He lost his 
eldest son, Abiram, at laying the foundation, and his youngest 
son, Segub, when he hung up the gates. 

However, we are not to imagine, that there was no city of 
Jericho till the time of Hiel. There was a city of palm trees, 
the same probably as Jericho, under the judges, under Eglon, 
king of Moab. (Judges iii. 13.) David's ambassadors, who 
had been insulted by the Ammonite?, resided at Jericho till 
their beards were grown again. (2 Sam. x. 4, 5.) There was, 
therefore, a city of Jericho, but it stood in the neighbourhood of 
the original Jericho. (Doubdan, Voyage de la Terre Sainte, 
cap. 37.) Josephus distinguishes these two places, when he 
says, (de Bello, lib. v. cap. 4,) that in his time, near ancient 
Jericho, which was destroyed by Joshua, there was a fountain 
which abounded with water. But after Hiel of Bethel had 
rebuilt old Jericho, no one scrupled to dwell there. Herod 
built a very beautiful palace at Jericho. Our Saviour wrought 
miracles at Jericho ; here he invited himself to Zacchaeus, &c. 

The Rose of Jericho is mentioned (Ecclus. xxiv. 18 : Quasi 
plantatio Rosa? in Jericho) with approbation, and in the writings 
of travellers; though we may well question, whether what 
Scripture calls the Rose of Jericho be what the moderns under- 
stand by that name. Several virtues are ascribed to it, without 
foundation. E. gr. If it be left some time in water, it opens, 
and blows; out of the water, it closes again; and this in all 
seasons of the year. 

We ventured to associate Jericho with other towns producing 
abortion : we then omitted the testimony of Josephus, who says, 
(Ant. lib. v. cap. 1,) " Near Jericho is a 'very plentiful spring; 
it riseth near the old city ; of which spring there is a report, that, 
in former times, it did not only make the fruits of the earth and 
of the trees to decay, but also the offspring of woman ; and 
was universally deleterious, &c. ; but this was amended by 
Elisha, &c, and these waters have now so great a virtue in 
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them, that wherever they are conveyed, they produce very speedy 
ripeness.'" 

To these observations on the nature of the soil of Jericho, we 
may add, that the Rabbins mention another place in the moun- 
tains of J udah, which they call Caphar decaraim, because, " un- 
less the women departed from this town to some other place, 
they could not bring forth male children," — meaning, they were 
liable to abortions. — Hieros. Taanith, fol. 69. 1. 

Strabo, lib. xvi. mentions the groves of palm trees, and other 
garden plants ; the royal court, the paradise for balsam, &c. at 
Jericho. 

Jericho was the second city in Judea : in its royal palace 
Herod died. It had also a hippodrome and an amphitheatre. 
"There is a tradition," says the Jerusalem Talmud, Taanith, 
fol. 67. 4, 44 that there were at least twelve thousand priests at 
Jericho, ready to supply any deficiency that might occur at 
Jerusalem.'" Comp. Luke x. 31, 32. 

The wheat at Jericho was gathered before the first-fruits at 
Jerusalem ; as the productions of this neighbourhood were much 
forwarder in respect of ripeness. 

Some have supposed that the Pannag of Ezek. xxvii. 17, is 
the balsam which grew at Jericho ; but others think Pannag is 
Panicum. 

D'Arvieux thus describes the state of Jericho, in his time, 
a. d. 1659. " After having travelled a quarter of a league in 
the plain, we encamped near the gardens of Jericho, by the side 
of a small brook ; and while our supper was preparing, we 
walked in the gardens, and among the ruins of Jericho. This 
very ancient city is now desolate, and consists of only about 
fifty poor houses, in bad condition, wherein the labourers who 
cultivate the gardens shelter themselves. The plain around is 
extremely fertile ; the soil is middling fat ; but it is watered by 
several rivulets, which flow into the Jordan. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, only the gardens adjacent to the town are cul- 
tivated. 

" We saw here abundance of those trees which are called in 
Arabic zacoum ; they are furnished with thorns like acacias, 
and resemble bushes. They bear fruits the size of large plums; 
the stone of which resembles a rough-sided melon. These are 
pounded, and the kernel yields an oil, which is a kind of balsam, 
perfectly good against bruises, cold tumours, nervous contrac- 
tions, and rheumatisms. 
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"We visited the fountain of the prophet Elisha, which for 
many ages has furnished water for the gardens; it was formerly 
bitter, but was healed by that prophet. The head of this water 
is enclosed in a bason of a triangular shape, of which each side is 
about three fathoms in length. It is lined with wrought stone, 
and is even paved in parts. There are two niches in one of its 
sides, which is higher than the others, and an orifice by which 
the water issues in a stream sufficient to turn a mill. It is said 
that several sources discharge themselves into the same basin ; 
but their depth prevents them from being explored. 

" We found in this basin fishes of middling size, and cray- 
fish, which are so tame, that they come to the edge of the bank 
as soon as they perceive any body sitting there and eating. 
The country people have used them to this familiarity, by 
always giving them a share of their food. It is extremely 
strictly forbidden to Christians to fish for them, or to frighten 
them. The Greeks would infallibly excommunicate whoever 
should transgress in this instance. Adjoining to this basin is a 
fig-tree, of as great dimensions, and as well furnished with 
branches and foliage, as can possibly be seen. Were it not for 
the shadow of this tree, the water in the fountain would be so 
heated as not to be drinkable. The peasants who labour in the 
environs come here to make their meals, in the season of the 
heats, which are altogether extraordinary in this country. 

" In returning to our tents, we passed by some ruins on the 
side of a hill, where is a cistern and some buildings, with a 
channel which conveys to the Jordan the waters of a spring 
which issues on the mountains of Quarantania." 

Volney adds but little to this account. "Jericho is now 
called Raha, or Eriha ; it is six leagues N.E. of Jerusalem, and 
stands in a plain six or seven leagues long by three wide, around 
which are a number of barren mountains that render it ex- 
tremely hot. The thorns of the zakkoun are four inches long, 
with leaves like those of an olive tree, but narrower, greener, 
and prickly at the end ; its fruit is a kind of acorn without a 
calix, under the rind of which is a pulp, and then a nut. The 
oil sells very dear, and is the commerce of Raha." — Trav. vol. 
ii. p. 322. 

" The brook of Elisha," says Dr. Shaw, " which flows from 
the mountain of Quarantania, and waters the gardens of Jericho, 
together with its plantations of palm trees (the zaccoun) and date 
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trees, hath its banks adorned with several species of brook -lime, 
lysimachia, water cresses, betony, and other aquatic plants : all 
of tliem very like those that are the produce of England. And 
indeed, the whole scene of vegetables, and of the soil which 
supports them, hath not those particular differences and va- 
rieties, that we might expect in two such distant climates." 
p. 369^ fol. edit. Maundrell calls Jericho " a poor nasty village 
of the Arabs." Chateaubriand says, " At present there are 
neither roses nor palm trees at Jericho." 

JERUSALEM, (lat. 31°. 48'.— long. 35°. 13',) called an- 
ciently Jebus, or Salem. Some call it Solyma, or Jerosolyma ; 
the Hebrews called it Jeruschalaim, or Jeruschelem : (q. the vision 
of peace, or the possession or inheritance of peace ; or perf ect, or 
consummate vision: otherwise, perfect or consummate fear.) 
Simon thinks " the possession of peace," or " the peaceful 
possession," (Josh. x. 1,) in the dual form, implying an upper 
and lower town. In the Chaldee this termination is rather plural 
than dual, implying several divisions. 

The Rabbins say this name is compounded of Jireh and 
Shalem. The first was the name given by Abraham to the 
place where he purposed to sacrifice his son ; the latter was the 
name given to the royal station of Melchizedek, i. e. Shem. 
From a combination of these, we derive the name of this cele- 
brated city: Jeru-Shalem — Jerusalem. 

Joshua (xviii. 28.) gave Jerusalem to Benjamin. He slew 
the king of Jerusalem in the famous battle of Gibeon ; yet it 
appears from other passages, that the Jebusites continued to hold 
it till David's time, (2 Sam. v.) and it is said expressly, that 
the children of Benjamin did not drive the Jebusites out of 
Jerusalem. Judg. i. 21. 

Jerusalem being on the frontiers of the two tribes of Benjamin 
and Judah, is sometimes referred to one, sometimes to the other; 
Benjamin had most right to it by Joshua's division ; and Judah 
might claim it by right of conquest, having twice subdued it ; 
first under the Judges, afterwards under David. 

After the Lord had declared his choice of Jerusalem for the 
place of his habitation and temple, it was considered as the me- 
tropolis of the Jewish nation, as belonging to all Israel in com- 
mon, and not properly either to Benjamin or to Judah. — Joseph, 
de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 5 ; iv. cap. 6. 

The city of Jerusalem was built on hills, and was encom- 
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passed with mountains, (Psal. cxxv. 2,) in a stony and barren 
soil, and was about sixty furlongs in length, says Strabo, lib. 
xvi. Adjacent to Jerusalem were the fountains of Gihon and 
Siloam, and the brook Kedron : also the waters of Ethan, which 
Pilate conveyed through aqueducts into the city. (Joseph, de 
Bello, lib ii. cap. 15.) ' The ancient city of Jebus, which David 
took from the Jehu sites, was not large. It stood on a mountain, 
south of that whereon the temple afterwards stood. Here David 
built a new city, which he called the city of David, wherein was 
the royal palace. 

Between the mountains lay the valley of Millo, which David 
and Solomon filled up to join the two cities. (1 Kings ix. 15, 24 ; 
xi. 27.) After the reign of Manasseh, there is mentioned another 
city, called the Second, enclosed with walls by that prince. 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 22 ; xxxiii. 14 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 24.) The Mac- 
cabees considerably enlarged Jerusalem on the north, enclosing a 
third hill. Josephus speaks of a fourth hill called Bezetha, 
which Agrippa joined to the former. This new city lay north 
of the temple, along the brook Kedron. Wherefore Jerusalem 
had never been so large as when it was attacked by the Romans. 
It was then thirty-three furlongs in circumference : nearly four 
miles and a half. Josephus informs us that the wall of circum- 
vallation which Titus made was thirty-nine furlongs, or four 
miles, eight hundred seventy-five paces. Others admit a much 
larger extent. — See Villapandus for the affirmative, and Reland 
for the negative. Palaestin. torn. 2. lib. iii. Vide the Maps of 
Jerusalem. 

It is a general opinion that Melchisedek was king of Jeru- 
salem ; but there is some difficulty in this. Jerom thinks that 
the Salem of Melchised€k was a village near Scythopolis, where 
the ruins of that prince's palace were visible in his time. (Ep. 
ad Evangelum. Gen. xiv. 18.) The author of the Paschal 
Chronicle says, likewise, that he saw the village where was for- 
merly the dwelling of Melchisedek. Reland will not believe 
that Melchisedek reigned at Salem. (Palaest. lib. iii.) We 
choose rather to follow the opinion of the generality of the 
fathers and interpreters, since there is nothing in it contrary to 
Scripture, which sometimes calls Jerusalem Salem ; and since 
they who are of the contrary opinion are not agreed concerning 
the situation of that Salem, which they allot to Melchisedek. 

Hazael, king of Syria, advancing against Jerusalem, a. m. 
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3033, ante a. d. 971, Jehoash, king of Judah, ransomed the city 
with a great sum. He employed all the treasures of God's 
house, and of the palace, to satisfy Hazael, who, notwithstand- 
ing, sent against him the year following, an army, which 
defeated Judah, took several princes, killed them, and left 
Jehoash himself in a languishing state. 2 Kings xii. 17 ; and 
2 Chron. xxiv. 24, 25. 

Some years afterwards, Amaziah, king of Judah, having rashly 
declared war against Joash, king of Israel, Joash defeated Judah, 
took Amaziah, and entering Jerusalem, carried away all the 
treasures of the temple and the royal palace, and demolished 
400 cubits of the city walls, a. m. 3718, ante a. d. 826 ; 2 Kings 
xiv. 13 ; and 2 Chron. xxv. 23. 

Necho, king of Egypt, returning from his expedition against 
Carchemish on the Euphrates, entered Jerusalem, a. m. 3394, 
ante a. d. 610. We do not read that Necho pillaged the city 
or the temple ; but he imposed a tax of 100 talents of silver, and 
ten talents of gold. 

Nebuchadnezzar, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, a.m. 3398, ante a. d. 606, besieged Jerusalem then 
tributary to Egypt ; having taken it, he left Jehoiakim there, 
whom he designed at first to carry with him in irons to Babylon, 
but afterwards liberated him, and he remained there dependent 
on Nebuchadnezzar, as he had been before dependent on the 
kings of Egypt. After three years he took arms against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who being then busied in other affairs, could send against 
him only some troops of Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, who ravaged Judea, and carried 3023 Jews to 
Babylon. In the seventh year of Jehoiakim, a. m. 3401, and 
four years afterwards, a. m. 3405, which was the eleventh of 
Jehoiakim, they entered Jerusalem, and put him to death. 

Jehoiakim, his son, succeeded him ; but after three months 
and ten days, Nebuchadnezzar besieging Jerusalem, took the 
city, and carried the treasures to Babylon. Lastly, Nebuchad- 
nezzar took Jerusalem a fourth time, a. m. 3*16, ante a. d. 
558, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah. 

After the captivity of Babylon, Jerusalem was rebuilt and 
repeopled, a. m. 3468, ante a. d. 536, which is the first year of 
Cyrus's reign at Babylon. But the walls and gates were not 
rebuilt till after the return of Nehemiah, a. m. 3550, ante a. d. 
454. Alexander the Great after he had taken Tyre, entered 
Jerusalem, a. m. 3672, ante a. d. 332. 
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After the death of that prince, Jerusalem remained under the 
kings of Egypt. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, took Jerusalem by 
stratagem, a. m. 3684, ante a. d. 320, if we believe Aristaeus 
and Joseph us, and carried into captivity about 100,000 men. 
Joseph us, contra Appion, lib. ii. (a. m. 3758, ante a. d. 246,) 
says, that Ptolemy Eurgetes, king of Egypt, came likewise to 
Jerusalem, and there offered many sacrifices. Ptolemy Philo- 
pater, after his victory over Antiochus the Great, near Raphia, 
came to Jerusalem, and offered sacrifices in the temple ; but the 
priests prevented him from entering the sanctuary, which so 
provoked him, that he resolved to massacre all the Jews in 
Egypt ; and this he would have executed, had not God pro- 
tected his people, —as related in the third book of Maccabees. 

Antiochus the Great having recovered Ccele Syria and Judea 
from Egypt, came to Jerusalem, where he was very well re- 
ceived by the Jews, to whom he granted large privileges, and 
great sums for sacrifices in their temple. Seleucus, his son and 
successor, was not so favourable : he sent Heliodorus to the 
temple of Jerusalem, to seize the treasures there ; but he was 
forced to return without doing any thing. 2 Mace. iii. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, brother and successor to Seleucus, 
came to Jerusalem, and was received there by Jason, who had 
usurped the high priesthood, with great honours, with the light 
of flambeaux and the acclamations of the people. (2 Mace ii. 21, 
22.) Three years after, a. m. 3834, being informed that Jeru- 
salem had expressed great joy on a report that he was dead in 
Egypt, he besieged the city, pillaged it and the temple, and 
killed 80,000 men. 2 Mace. v. 1. 

Two years after, he sent to Jerusalem Apollonius, collector 
of his revenues, with secret orders to pillage and bum the city. 
(1 Mace. i. 30.) This man, in appearance, came at first peace- 
ably ; but he fell suddenly on the city, made a great slaughter, 
took a rich booty, burnt most of the houses, and preserved so 
much only as he inclosed with walls at the upper end of the city, 
near the temple, where he built a citadel, and left a strong gar- 
rison. Jerusalem, thus deprived of its own inhabitants, was 
left to the Gentiles. The year following, (a. m. 3837,) the sa- 
crifices were interrupted in the temple, the statue of Jupiter 
Olympius was placed on the altar, and the abomination of deso- 
lation was erected in the house of God. (1 Mace. i. 62.) Things 
continued thus for three years. Judas Maccabseus having de- 
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feated Nicanor, Gorgias, and Lysias, went up to Jerusalem, 
purified the temple, and restored the sacrifices. 1 Mace iv. 36, 
&c. 

The year following, Antiochus Eupator was received by Ju- 
das Maccabseus in Jerusalem, after peace had been concluded 
between them. This prince honoured the temple ; and made 
presents to it : but before he left the city, he gave directions 
for pulling down the wall between the temple and the citadel, 
which secured the holy place from the attempts of the Syrians. 
This citadel, which kept Jerusalem dependent on the kings of 
Syria, stood twenty-six years, from a. m. 3836 to 3862, when it 
was demolished by Judas Maccabacus. 

Antiochus Sidetus, after he had ravaged the open country of 
Judea, compelled Hircanus to retreat to Jerusalem, where he 
besieged him, (4 Mace, ii.,) but meeting with a vigorous resist- 
ance, he encamped at the distance of two furlongs from the tem- 
ple, towards the north, and erected a hundred and thirty towers, 
on which he placed soldiers, to drive away all who defended the 
walls. As they were carrying on the sap, they discovered the 
foundations of them to be laid in wood ; Antiochus, therefore, 
set fire to it, which threw down a great part of the wall : but 
the besieged appeared on the breach, and stopped their enemies. 
At the same time Hircanus made a vigorous sally on the be- 
siegers, and compelled Antiochus to retreat ; after which Hir- 
canus burnt the towers. 

Jerusalem enjoyed peace till the reign of Hircanus and Aris- 
tobulus, sons of Alexander, king of the Jews. Hircanus, as the 
eldest, had been acknowledged king; but stupidity and laziness 
rendering him unfit to reign, Aristobulus his brother made him- 
self master of the kingdom ; and after Hircanus had been on the 
throne three years, he obliged him to relinquish it, having over- 
come him in a battle near Jericho, and forced him in the temple. 
a.m. 3938, ante a.d. 66. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 1. 

Aretas, king of the Arabians, having undertaken to restore 
Hircanus, and besieging Aristobulus in Jerusalem, the two bro- 
thers addressed themselves to Pompey, then in the east, desiring 
his protection. Pompey undertook to re-establish Hircanus, and 
to exclude Aristobulus ; he attacked Jerusalem, took it, entered 
the temple, and went into the sanctuary ; but touched nothing 
in that holy place. He left great treasures there, and above all 
admired the attachment of the priests to their religious services, 
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which neither the alarms of the siege, nor the sword of the con- 
queror, could induce them to interrupt. The day after the tem- 
ple was taken, he commanded it to be purified, and sacrifices to 
be offered. a.m. 3940, ante a. d. 64 ; Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 
8 ; de Bello, lib. i. cap. 5. 

Some years after, Julius Caesar, at the request of Hircanus, 
and in consideration of his services in Egypt, permitted him to 
rebuild the city walls. The decree was prepared at Rome, and 
no sooner was it brought to Jerusalem, but Antigonus set peo- 
ple to work, and it became very suddenly as strong as it had 
been before. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 17.) As the city 
was considerably enlarged afterwards, king Agrippa enclosed 
the new town with walls ; but Narsus, prefect of Syria, repre- 
senting this to the Emperor Claudius, the emperor forbade his 
proceeding. Josephus says, that had he been suffered to go on, he 
had made the walls so high and so strong, that no human power 
could have forced them. Tacitus (Hist. lib. v. cap. 12) remarks, 
that when Titus besieged Jerusalem, it included two great hills 
fortified with very strong walls, not drawn in a straight line, 
but with angles in and out, and towers ; so that the enemy who 
attacked them, might lie open on the sides, and expose his flanks 
to the besieged. This was the good and ancient way of fortify- 
ing places, according to Vitruvius, lib. i. cap. 2, and Vegetius, 
de Re Mil. lib. iv. cap. 2. 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, supported by the Ianthians, 
some years after attacked his uncle Hircanus in Jerusalem. He- 
rod and Phasael defended the city : but Hircanus and Phasael 
going to treat with Pacorus, the king of Parthia's son, they 
were both seized and loaded with fetters. Herod was forced to 
leave the city and save himself by flight. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
xv. cap. 24, 25 ; de Bello, lib. i. cap. 11.) He went to Rome, 
where by the interest of Mark Antony and Caesar, he procured 
the title of King from the senate. He returned to Palestine, and 
being assisted by Sosius, who commanded in Syria, he besieged 
Antigonus in Jerusalem, a. m. 3966 and 3967, who surrendered 
after a siege of five months. Archelaus, son and successor of 
Herod the Great, being exiled, Judea was reduced into a pro- 
vince, under the governor of Syria. The Romans kept garri- 
son in the citadel Antonia, till the last rebellion of the Jews, which 
began by their besieging this fortress, wherein they forced and 
destroyed the Roman garrison. The year following, a. d. 70, 
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Titus besieged the city, burnt and reduced it to a wilderness. 
Joseph us, (de Bello Jud. lib. vii. cap. 18,) remarks, that Titus, 
after he had taken Jerusalem, commanded his soldiers to demo- 
lish it, except three of the largest and most beautiful towers : 
these he was desirous of preserving as a monument of the va- 
lour and power of the Romans. The towers were those of Pha- 
sael, Hippicus, and Mariamne. He likewise left standing, the 
city wall on the west side, to serve as a rampart to the Roman 
camp and troops. All the rest of the city was levelled, so that 
they who had never before seen it, could scarcely persuade them- 
selves that it had been inhabited. 

The Jewish authors assure us, that Turnus Rufus, or rather 
Terentius Rufus, whom Titus left in command, ploughed up the 
ground on which the temple had stood, that none might ever 
after rebuild it, the Roman laws indeed prohibiting the re- 
building of places where this ceremony had been performed, 
without first obtaining permission from the senate : but it is be- 
lieved, that the ground on which the temple stood was not 
ploughed up till after the revolt of the Jews under Adrian. 
Some are of an opinion, (Hieron. in Zach. cap. viii.) that Jeru- 
salem was not so totally destroyed but that some inhabitants re- 
mained there ; whether amid the ruins, with the Roman troops, 
or near them, or in private dwellings. 

St. Epiphanius affirms, that the house whither the apostles 
retired after the ascension of Jesus Christ, and in which they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, was preserved ; together with seven sy- 
nagogues, near it, on Mount Sion. Besides, we know the names 
of several bishops of the Hebrew race, who governed the church 
of Jerusalem to Adrian's time, when a bishop was chosen from 
among the uncircumcised. 

Eusebius (Demonstrat. Evan. lib. vi.) goes farther than Epi- 
phanius ; for he insists that Titus preserved half the city, agree- 
ably to the prediction of the prophet Zachary, xiv. 2 : " Half 
of the city shall go forth into captivity, and the residue of the 
people shall not be cut off from the city ; " meaning, that one 
portion of the city should be left, and the whole should not be 
razed to the foundations till the time of Adrian. St. Jerom 
maintains, that Mount Moriah, where the temple had stood, and 
Sion, where the palace had been, were left entire by Titus. 
(Hieron. and Cyrol. in Zach. xiv.) All which is founded only on 
what Josephus says, of Titus leaving that part of the wall 
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standing, which enclosed Jerusalem on the west (which has been 
interpreted to include half the city) with the towers, Phasael, 
Hippicus, and Mariamne. It is farther presumed, with reasou, 
that the tenth legion, which was appointed to the town, did not 
continue there alone ; but that houses were preserved for their 
lodgings, and some families of Jews for their service. 

The Rabbins pretend that God wrought continual miracles 
in the temple and city of Jerusalem : such as, 1. No woman 
ever miscarried by smelling the meats sacrificed in the temple, 
or by eating to excess of them. 2. Flesh, placed on the altar, 
never corrupted, though left there several days without being 
consumed by the fire ; which sometimes happened, when the 
quantity of victims was unusually great. 3. That the high 
priests never contracted any pollution, the night before the great 
day of expiation. 4. The rain never extinguished the fire of the 
altar. 5. The wind did not hinder the smoke from rising like a 
pillar towards heaven. 6. There never was any defect or putre- 
faction in the manna preserved in the golden omer, nor in the 
shewbread. 7* The Israelites never found themselves too much 
crowded in the court of the temple, let the assembly there be 
ever so numerous. 8. No one ever failed to get a lodging at 
Jerusalem, where he might lie. 9. Jerusalem never ceased to be 
holy after its consecration by Solomon : nothing that happened 
to it after that time was capable of profaning it. 

They affirm farther, that this city was common to all the 
tribes ; that it was not subject to the law, which required all 
murder committed within the confines of any tribe to be expi- 
ated by the sacrifice of a young heifer. No house in it be- 
longed to him who had bought it, as his property. None were 
allowed to have gardens or orchards within the compass of 
the city ; and when dead bodies were removed from one place 
to another, they were not permitted to be carried through the 
city, lest they should pollute it. There were but two sepul- 
chres in the city, that of David, and that of Huldah, which 
had been built by the old prophets. These remarks are all 
taken from the Rabbins, whose exactness, however, is not always 
unexceptionable. 

The Orientals, as well as the ancient Jews, call Jerusalem 
the Holy City, and sometimes the Holy House, by reason of 
the temple. They call it likewise Ilia, a corruption of yElia, 
the name given it by the emperor Adrian. They affirm that 
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Jerusalem was built by Melchisedek, son of Shem, who removed 
thither the body of Adam, which had been kept by Noah in the 
ark. They also maintain, that it is situated in the centre of the 
habitable earth, according to the Psalmist, " Thou hast wrought 
salvation in the midst of the earth." Psalm Ixxiv. 12. 

Mahomet, in the early years of his sect, commanded all Mus- 
sulmen to turn towards Jerusalem, at their devotions; and after 
his death, the generality of his companions were for burying 
him in that city. They believe, that the stone which Jacob 
anointed in his way to Mesopotamia was removed to Jerusalem, 
and placed on the mountain where Solomon's temple stood. 
After the ruin of that temple, the Christians built a magnificent 
church in the place ; and the Turks becoming masters of the 
city, Omar, one of their caliphs, built a mosque near the same 
stone, to which, of all places of devotion frequented by them, 
next to those of Mecca and Medina, they principally go in pil- 
grimage ; and their pilgrimages to Mecca having been inter- 
rupted by the incursions of the Carmates from the year 317 to 
339 of the Hegira, the Mussulmen went to Jerusalem, and there 
performed their devotions. [Omar's mosque still exists, and is 
one of the noblest specimens of Arabian architecture extant.] 

The Cadi Gemaliddin, son of Vustel, writes, that passing 
through Jerusalem in his way to Egypt, he saw Christian 
priests carrying glass bottles full of wine, and placing them on 
the Sakra, that is to say, on Jacob's stone, near to which the 
Mussulmen have built a temple. 

Addition. 

The history of Jerusalem, after the destruction of the city by 
Titus, presents little other than a series of struggles and deso- 
lations. The same persuasion, that it was the peculiar residence 
of Deity, and therefore could not be taken, continued to influ- 
ence the Jewish nation with expectations of recovering it. Many 
of the Jewish Christians returned to the desolated city, and 
were suffered to inhabit it. But, in the time of Adrian, (a. d. 
134 to 179,) the Jews of Judea and the neighbouring countries 
rebelled; and this emperor completed the destruction of what- 
ever could remind the Jews of their former polity. He forbad 
them from entering the city, on pain of death. He built a new 
city, which he named jElia Adria Capitolina. He erected 
several temples to heathen divinities ; and especially one, very 
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magnificent, to Jupiter. He placed the figure of a hog over the 
gate leading to Bethlehem, and did his utmost to obliterate the 
memorials of Christianity as well as of Judaism. This state of 
things continued till the time of Constantine, the first Christian 
emperor, (a. d. 306 ; died 337,) notwithstanding occasional 
commotions under Antonius, Septimius Severus, and Caracalla. 
Helena, mother of Constantine, built many churches in Judea ; 
and in Jerusalem, about a. d. 326, Julian, who after his father 
succeeded to the empire of his uncle Constantine, endeavoured 
to rebuild the temple ; but his design (and that of the Jews, 
whom he patronized) was frustrated, a. d. 363. 

a. d. 501. Under Justinian, the Jews again revolted. 

613. Jerusalem was taken by Cosroes, king of the Persians ; 
who slew 90,000 of the inhabitants, and demolished, to the ut- 
most of his power, whatever they (the Christians) had vene- 
rated. 

627. Heraclius defeated Cosroes. Jerusalem recovered by 
the Greek emperor. 

636. Jerusalem taken from the Christians, by the Caliph 
Omar, after a siege of four months. He was assassinated here, 
643. 

8G8. Achmed, a Turk, sovereign of Egypt, conquered Jeru- 
salem ; but it was retaken by the caliphs of Bagdad, in 905. 

936. Mahomet Ilkschid, another Turk, sovereign of Egypt, 
subdued Jerusalem. 

984. Ortok, a Turk of another race, took Jerusalem from the 
Egyptians, and left it to his family : after some years they were 
expelled by M ostali, caliph of Egypt. 

1076. Meles Schah, a Seljucide Turk, took the holy city ; 
but the descendants of Ortok recovered possession of it, which 
they held till 1076, when they lost it to the Fatimites. 

1099. Jerusalem was taken by the Crusaders under Godfrey 
of Bouillon, (July 15,) who was elected king. He was succeeded 
by his brother Baldwin, who died 1118. Having no son, Bald- 
win's eldest daughter, Melisandra, conveyed the kingdom into 
her husband's family. 

1188. Saladin, sultan of the East, captured the city ; assisted 
by the treachery of Raymond, count of Tripoli, who was found 
dead in his bed, on the morning of the day on which he was to 
have delivered up the city. It was restored in 1242 to the 
Latin princes by Saleh Ismael, emir of Damascus : they lost it 
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in 1291 to the sultans of Egypt, who held it till 1382. Selira, 
the Turkish sultan, reduced Egypt and Syria, including Jeru- 
salem, in 1517. His son Solomon built the present walls in 
1534. It continues under the Turkish dominion. 

Thus we see that Jerusalem was destined to be subject to a 
neighbouring power, either from the north or the south. Amidst 
so many revolutions and destructions, it may well be supposed 
that few of its early antiquities retain their original appearance, 
or remain in a state to be recognised. Some have been con- 
tinued by means of reparations and restorations, by which the 
very heights and dimensions of the ground are changed. The 
Mounts Sion and Moriah are greatly levelled from what they 
once were ; and only the places around the city, as the Mount 
of Olives, the Brook Kedron, &c. retain their former character. 

JERUSALEM, the New. This city furnished, also, a meta- 
phorical application of its name, in an exalted and spiritual sense. 
The first hint of this, in the New Testament, occurs Gal. iv. 25, 
where the apostle refers to the formation of the Hebrew nation 
into a church state, by the giving of the law from Sinai ; under 
which terrific and slavish dispensation, the " Jerusalem that now 
is," says he, "continues; but the Jerusalem above is free, 
which is the mother of us all,"— Gentiles as well as Jews (per- 
haps, the Universal Mother,) — the formation of all mankind, as 
it were, (not of a single nation,) into a church state, beginning 
at Jerusalem, the city of peace; though properly originating 
in heaven, the seat of the celestial Jerusalem, the mansion of 
complete and uninterrupted tranquillity. 

The metaphor is resumed and enlarged by the writer of the 
Revelations, who describes a new Jerusalem, after the destruc- 
tion of the former city by Titus, (Rev. iii. 12,)—" The city of 
my God, the new Jerusalem, which comet h down out of heaven, 
from my God." It appears here, by its coming down from 
heaven, to refer to the Christian establishment, or church, 
which now had taken place of the Jewish. But the same writer 
afterwards employs it in a still superior sense, (chap, xxi.) — 
" And I saw a new heaven, and a new earth : for the first hea- 
ven and the first earth were passed away ; and I saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem.'" This he describes at large, (ver. 10, et 
seq*) in a strain of oriental metaphor, that can only agree to the 
celestial state : similar allusions to certain parts of its decora- 
tions occur in Isaiah liv. 11, and in Tobit xiii. 16. 
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This celestial city— called the holy city, and the great city- 
had no temple, nor other peculiarities of the Jewish service ; and 
the whole description of it, the dimensions, the parts, and the 
properties of it. are symbolical in the highest degree. The new 
Jerusalem on earth should be carefully distinguished from the 
new Jerusalem in heaven, in explaining this book ; nor should it 
be forgotten, that much of the scenery in it is conceived in the 
spirit of one who had been familiar with the courts, altars, &c. 
of that Jewish Jerusalem and temple, of which he had lived to 
witness the destruction.] 

JOKDEAM, (lat. 31°. 33'.— long. 35°. 3C,)— a city of Judah. 
Josh. xv. 56. 

JOKTHEEL, (lat. 31°. 37'.— long. 35°. Iff. 30",) a city of 
Judah, (Josh. xv. 38,) perhaps the same as Jekabseel of the 
same tribe. (Neh. xi. 25.) But this last is rather Kabzeel. 
Josh. xv. 21 ; and 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, &c 

Joktheel, a rock which Amaziah king of Judah took from 
the Edomites, from the top whereof he threw down ten thousand 
Edomites, whom he had taken in battle. Eusebius is of opinion, 
that this rock is the city of Petra, the capital of Arabia Petraea ; 
[by the Syrians, called Rokem ; 2 Kings xiv. 7.] The battle 
wherein the Edomites were defeated was fought in the Valley of 
Salt, which we place between Palmyra and Bozra. Pliny says, 
that the solitudes of Palmyra reach to the city of Petra. It is 
probable, therefore, that Amaziah pushed his conquest as far as 
this city, and gave the name of Joktheel, i. e. Obedience to the 
Lord ; thereby signifying, that he understood the victory, he 
had obtained over the Edomites, proceeded from the obedience 
he had paid to God. See Petra. 

JOPPA, (lat. 32°. 3'.— long. 34°. 47',) a sea-port in Palestine, 
on the Mediterranean. Profane authors think it derived its name 
from Joppa, the daughter of iEolus, and wife of Cepheus. who 
founded it. In JeronTs time were shown marks reported to be 
those of the chain by which Andromeda was fastened, when ex- 
posed to be devoured by the sea monster. It is probable that 
the fable of Andromeda was forged from Jonah's adventure, 
who having embarked at Joppa, was cast into the sea, and swal- 
lowed by a sea monster. Joppa was situated in a fine plain be- 
tween Jamnia south, Cesarea of Palestine north, and Rama or 
liamula east. The port of Joppa is unsafe, by reason of rocks 
which project into the sea. Joppa is frequently mentioned both 
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in the Old Testament and in the New. Tabitha, whom St. Peter 
raised from the dead, dwelt at Joppa. Peter was at Joppa 
when God showed him a sheet full of creeping things, and 
taught him no longer to make any distinction between Jew and 
Gentile, if disposed to receive the word. Acts ix. 36. 

[The port of Joppa, by all accounts, hardly deserves the name 
of fair, being exposed to troublesome winds : but if the name 
implies decorated, as I suppose, the town might answer to this 
description : Callipolis, " fair town." It appears, however, that 
the situation is pleasant ; as are the prospects from the town, 
and in the country around. It was on the border of the tribe of 
Dan. (Josh. xix. 46; 2 Chron. ii. 15; Jonah i. 3.) It is writ- 
ten Jappua, Ezra iii. 1 ; Joppe, Acts ix. 36. 

According to tradition and fable, Joppa was one of the most 
ancient cities in the world. Report said it was built before the 
deluge j that here reigned Cepheus, the father of Andromeda ; 
and the rock to which his daughter was chained, and from which 
she was delivered by Perseus, was shown here, together with the 
ribs of the sea monster which would have devoured her. The 
story probably referred to a pirate vessel of considerable bulk, 
which ravaged the coast, and being driven on shore by superior 
force, was here wrecked, and the country delivered from its ex- 
actions. 

Pausanius tells us, (lib. iv. cap. 36,) that " the country of the 
Hebrews, not far from the city Joppa, affords a yellow water, 
which is perfectly similar to the colour of blood. This water is 
near the sea, and they report that Perseus, when he slew the 
whale to which the daughter of Cepheus was exposed, washed 
himself from the blood in this fountain. Strabo says, (lib. xvi.) 
" Joppa was so high, that from it might be seen Jerusalem, the 
metropolis of the Jews. The Jews also, that go down to the 
sea, use this port." He, probably, had heard this of the 
heights near Joppa, but no sea-port could of itself be of such 
elevation. 

" And the region about Joppa was so well peopled," says 
Strabo, " that out of Jamnia, a near village, and its neighbour- 
hood, might be raised 40,000 men capable of bearing arms." 

Modern travellers inform us, that " the town of Jaffa stands 
on a circular eminence, close to the sea- shore. The houses are 
white, and all of them are provided with domes and square 
towers. Near Jaffa— on a white, sandy soil — the heat reflected 
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from which is very oppressive. The sea breeze constantly pre- 
vails during the day-time. 

" The Turkish camp was near Jaffa. Our tents were very 
agreeably pitched in the midst of a garden filled with orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, fig, and mulberry trees : on the whole, 
indeed, our situation was very eligible, and contiguous to a well 
of excellent water.. We had plenty of excellent mutton and 
poultry." — Dr. Wittman, p. 125. 

Nearly in the centre of the town is an old ruinous building, ' 
called the citadel, on the top of which is a round casemated 
tower, provided with one or two wretched pieces of cannon. 
The city is surrounded by a stone wall, provided, at certain dis- 
tances, with towers, alternately square or round. In 1799, 
Bonaparte erected batteries, and breached this wall ; then stormed 
and carried the town. 

Jaffa is pretty secure from attack by sea, which would be ren- 
dered extremely hazardous by the violence of the surf, and the 
heavy swell from the westward. The anchorage of the port is 
very bad, owing to the extreme unevenness of the ground, 
which abounds in rocks and shoals for a considerable extent of 
coast. 

There are, at Jaffa, two convents, or monasteries, one belong- 
ing to the Greek, the other to the Latin church. In these the 
pilgrims reside, on their way to Jerusalem, which is distant 
about twelve leagues. It maintains an intercourse by land with 
Damascus, Jerusalem, and several other places of no little im- 
portance in its vicinity. The streets are very narrow, uneven, 
and dirty, and are rather entitled to the appellation of alleys 
than that of streets. Jaffa was fortified by the British officers, 
1800, 1801. 

The port of Jaffa is not so safe as that of Caiffa : in heavy 
gales of wind, shipping quit the former port. Intelligence was 
frequently received from Suez and Gebel Tor at Jaffa, during 
the encampment there ; being maintained by an Arab sheik at 
Guez, and the sheik at El Arish. 

JORDAN, (lat. 32°. 20'. — long. 35°. 40',) is a river of great 
note in Scripture. Some derive its name from Jor, which sig- 
nifies a spring, and Dan, a small town near the source of this 
river; others derive it from two rivulets, Jor and Dan. But 
these etymologies are dubious; because, 1. It is doubtful 
whether the river Jordan is formed of two rivulets, one of which 
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was called Dan, though the geographical maps mostly describe 
it so. The visible origin of the Jordan is a little stream, whose 
source is in Mount Libanus, and on which the little town of 
Dan is situated four leagues higher than Caesarca Philippi, 
where properly the Jordan begins. The other and most consi- 
derable source of Jordan, though the least apparent, is the lake 
Phiaca, about four leagues south of Caesarea Philippi. This 
lake has a communication underground with the Jordan, and 
furnishes Ca;sarea with large supplies of water. 2. The name 
Dan is more modern than that of Jordan. A colony of the 
tribe of Dan having seized Laish, called it Dan, from the name 
of their tribe. Now before this time the Jordan was well 
known, nor does it appear to have been called by any other 
name. We may perhaps, therefore, with more reason, derive 
Jordan from jared^ to descend, by reason of the full and rapid 
course of this river. 

The latest traveller, who has visited these parts, is Burckhardt, 
January 1811. He says, " From Has bey a, a village at the foot 
of Mount Hermon, famous for its wells of bitumen judaicum, 
and for the cinnabar found near it, I went to Banias, the ancient 
Caesarea Philippi, where I saw some ruins, and copied some in- 
scriptions. At an hour's distance from it is the source of the 
river £1 Dhan, (the Jordan,) in the plain of the Houle, or lake 
Samachonitis." Hence we learn that in this early part the Jordan 
is called Dhan to this day, and that Caesarea Philippi is not 
** four leagues" from its source. 

The Jordan, from Caesarea Philippi, runs about fifty leagues, 
till it discharges itself into the Dead Sea. In its course it forms 
the lake Semechon, at five or six leagues distance from its spring. 
From thence it enters, and passes through, the lake of Tiberias. 
It overflows about the time of barley harvest, or the feast of the 
passover. The banks of the Jordan are covered with rushes, 
reeds, willows, and other trees. There are, as it were, two 
banks to the Jordan. The first is that of this river in its natural 
state ; the second, is that of its overflowings. 

Travellers observe, that lions, during the summer, hide in the 
trees and reeds along this river, and are forced from thence 
when the river swells. Jeremiah alludes to this, (xlix. 19,) 
when he compares the enemies marching to attack Jerusalem or 
Babylon, " to lions which come up from the swelling or inun- 
dation of Jordan." 
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Zechariah represents the princes of Judah, afflicted at their 
distance from Jerusalem, like lions roaring, when they see the 
pride or height of Jordan spoiled. Maundrell says, that the 
river Jordan, near Jericho, was, when he saw it, about sixty feet 
wide, and so rapid that a man could not swim against it. 

On each side of the Jordan a great plain extends to the Dead 
Sea. Josephus says, this plain is 1,200 furlongs in length, and 
600 wide; extremely dry in summer, and unwholesome, by 
reason of the excessive heat. The banks of the Jordan onlv 
may be said to have any moisture, the rest is a wilderness. 

Little Jordan is the Jordan nearer to its spring, and before it 
receives the waters of those rivulets which enlarge it. Josephus 
says, that the marshes of the lake Semechon extend to the deli- 
cious plain of Daphne, the fountains whereof feed Little Jordan, 
and convey it into great Jordan, below the temple of the golden 
ox, or golden calf. It is our opinion, that, instead of Daphne, 
we should read Dan; and that Dan should be placed much 
nearer to the lake Semechon than generally it is. 

The Talmudists say, the Jordan rises out of the cave of 
Paneas. They say, too, that Leshem is Paneas. Leshem was 
subdued by the Danites, and Jeroboam placed one of his golden 
calves in Dan, which is the springs of the Jordan. (Vide Judges 
xviii. 29.) Philip built the city of Csesarea at the springs of 
the Jordan, or rather he enlarged and finished Paneas, and called 
it Caesarea. Josephus says, the springs of the Jordan rise from 
under the temple of the golden calf. Possibly this temple of 
the golden calf might stand on a hill, so convenient and proper 
for a temple, that the temple of Augustus was afterwards built 
on it 

The Talmudists say, " The waters of the Jordan are not fit to 
sprinkle the unclean, because they are mixed waters," meaning 
mixed with the waters of other rivers and brooks, which empty 
themselves therein. The reader will compare with this descrip- 
tion of them, the opinion of Naaman the Syrian, (2 Kings v. 
11, 12,) who probably had received the same notion ; and, per- 
haps, this their inferiority was well understood, and not forgotten 
by the prophet of Israel. 1 learn, further, that the waters of 
Jordan are not limpid, but are mixed with particles of soil. 
The words of Chateaubriand are very expressive : *' Through 
the middle of this valley flows a discoloured river, which reluc- 
tantly creeps towards the pestilential lake by which it is en- 
gulfed." 
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D'Arvieux says, " The Jordan is bordered with trees, which 
render its course very agreeable : it is pretty rapid ; but its 
waters are thick, because its bed is of fat earth. Nevertheless, 
they are wholesome, and it is pretended that they are incorrup- 
tible, or, at least, they continue good for many years. The 
Jordan is extremely full of fish, because nobody catches them. 
What the fishes have to avoid, as well as the trees on the banks 
of the stream, is not to suffer themselves to be carried into the 
Dead Sea; because the former would die instantly, and the 
others would become as light as cork." 

Higher up the Jordan, Moquet says, coming from Damascus, 
he passed many woods, and, at length, arrived at Jacob's Bridge, 
by which we cross over a very rapid river which runs into the 
lake Tiberias, which is at no great distance. " I found the water 
of the lake of Tiberias," says he, ** very soft and tranquil, and 
good to drink, having a bottom of very fine sand. The river 
Jordan passes, with a very determined course, through the 
midst of this sea, without mixing with its waters, and from 
thence proceeds for the Dead Sea, not far distant from Jerusalem, 
the Mount of Olives commanding a fine view of it, as I saw 
from that place." 

The regular passages over the Jordan were, 

1. Jacob's Bridge, between the lake Semechon and Genne- 
sareth, said to be the place where Jacob met his brother 
Esau, and where he wrestled with an angel. 

2. A bridge at Chammath, at the issue of the river from 
the lake Gennesareth. 

3. At Beth-abara, rather a ferry than a bridge. (2 Sam. 
xix. 18 ; 2 Kings ii. 8.) It is probable there was another at 
Bethshan, or Scythopolis. 

" As we approach the Jordan," says Volney, " the country 
becomes more hilly, and better watered; the valley through 
which this river flows abounds in general in pasturage, espe- 
cially in the upper part of it. As for the river itself, it is 
very far from being of that importance which we are apt to assign 
to it. The Arabs, who are ignorant of the name of Jordan, 
call it El Sharia. Its breadth, between the two principal 
lakes, in few places exceeds sixty or eighty feet, but its depth 
is about ten or twelve feet. In winter it overflows its narrow 
channel, and, swelled by the rains, forms a sheet of water, 
sometimes a quarter of a league broad. The time of its over- 
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flowing is usually in March, when the snows melt on the moun- 
tains of the Shaik at which time, more than any other, its waters 
are troubled, and of a yellow hue, and its course is impetuous. 
Its banks are covered with a thick forest of reeds, willows, and 
various shrubs, which serve as an asylum for wild boars, ounces, 
jackals, hares, and different kinds of birds. 1 " 

Beyond Jordan. — In Matt. xix. 1, we read of the coast of 
Judea beyond Jordan, meaning perhaps the eastern side of the 
Jordan, where it was well inhabited by Jews. 

Journeying8 of the Israelites. 

Year of the World, 25ia— Year before Christ, 1487. On 
the 14th or 15th night of Abib, Israel departs from Barneses 
to Succoth ; from Succoth to Etham ; from Etham they turned 
south, and encamped at Pihahiroth, between Migdol and the 
sea, over against Baalzephon. 

Pharaoh pursues Israel with his army, and overtakes them at 
Fihahiroth ; God gives the Hebrews a pillar of cloud, to guide 
and protect them. The waters divided, Israel goes through on 
dry ground. The Egyptians are drowned; 21st of the first 
month. 

Moses, having passed the sea, is now in the wilderness of 
Etham : after marching three days in the desert, Israel arrives 
at Marah, where Moses sweetens the water. From Marah they 
come to Elim, from Elim to the Red Sea ; then into the desert 
of Sin, where God sends manna; from thence to Dopheah, 
Alush, and Rephidim, where Moses obtains water from a rock. 

About this place the Amalekites slay those who could not 
keep up with the body of Israel. Moses sends Joshua against 
them, while he himself goes to a mountain and lifts up his hands 
in prayer. 

On the third day of the third month, after their departure 
from Egypt, Israel comes to the foot of Mount Sinai, where 
they encamp above a year. 

Moses goes up the mountain ; God offers a covenant to Israel. 

Moses comes down from the mountain, and reports to the 
people what the Lord had proposed. The people declare their 
readiness to enter into this covenant. 

Moses again ascends the mountain; God orders him to bid the 
people to prepare themselves to receive his law. 

On the third day after that notice the glory of God appears 
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on the mountain, accompanied by sound of trumpet and thunder. 
Moses stations the people at the foot of Mount Sinai ; he alone 
goes up the mountain : God directs him to forbid the people to 
ascend, lest they should suffer death. Moses goes down and 
declares these orders to the people. He then again ascends and 
receives the Decalogue. 

He returns, and proposes to the people what he had received 
from the Lord. 

The people consent, and covenant on the terras proposed. 

Moses goes again up the mountain ; God gives him several 
judiciary precepts of civil polity. At his return he erects twelve 
altars at the foot of the mountain, causes victims to be sacrificed 
to ratify the covenant, and sprinkles with the blood of the sacri- 
fices the book that contained the conditions of the covenant. He 
also sprinkles the people, who promise obedience and fidelity to 
the Lord. Moses. Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy elders of 
Israel, go up the mountain, and see the glory of the Lord. 
They come down the same day, but Moses and his servant 
Joshua stay there six days longer. The seventh day the Lord 
calls Moses, and during forty days shows him all that concerned 
his tabernacle, the ceremonies of sacrifice, and other things. 

After these forty days, God gives Moses the Decalogue, writ- 
ten on two tables of stone, and bids him hasten down, because 
Israel had made a golden calf and was worshipping it 

Moses comes down, and finding the people dancing about 
their golden calf, he throws the tables of stone on the ground 
and breaks them. Coming into the camp, he destroys the calf; 
slays, by the sword of the Levites, twenty-three thousand Israel- 
ites, who had worshipped this idol. 

The day following, Moses again goes up the mountain, and 
by his entreaties, obtains from God the pardon of his people. 
God orders him to prepare new tables for the law ; and pro- 
mises not to forsake Israel. 

Moses comes down, and prepares new tables ; goes up again 
the day following; God shows him his glory. He continues 
again forty days and forty nights on the mountain, and God 
writes a second time his law on the tables of stone. 

After forty days Moses comes down, not knowing that his 
face shines with glory. He puts a veil over his face, discourses 
to the people, and proposes to erect a tabernacle to the Lord ; to 
accomplish this, he taxes each Israelite at half a shekel. This 
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occasions a numbering of the people, who amount to 603,650 
men. He appoints Bezaleel and Aholiab to oversee the work 
of the tabernacle. 

a.m. 2614. b.c. 1486. Construction of the tabernacle, on the 
first day of the first month of the second year after Exodus. 

A second numbering of the people, the first day of the second 
month. 

Consecration of the tabernacle, the altars, and the priests ; 
the fifth day of the second month. 

The Levites numbered by themselves ; they are consecrated 
to the service of the tabernacle, instead of the first-born of Israel. 

On the eighth day after the consecration of the tabernacle, 
the princes of the tribes, each on his day, offer their presents to 
the tabernacle. 

Jethro comes to the camp, a few days before the departure of 
Israel from Sinai. 

On the twentieth day of the second month (May) the Israel- 
ites decamp from Sinai, and come to Taberah, or Burning ; 
from thence to K i broth hat taarah, or the graves of lust, three 
days' journey from Mount Sinai. 

Eldad and Medad prophecy in the camp. Numb. xi. 26, 27. 

Quails sent. Numb. xi. 31, 32. 

Israel arrives at Hazeroth; Aaron and Miriam murmur 
against Moses, because of his wife: Miriam continues seven days 
without the camp. 

Israel comes to Rithmab, in the wilderness of Paran ; thence 
to Kadesh-barnea ; from whence they send twelve chosen men, 
one out of each tribe, to examine the land of Canaan. 

After forty days these men return to Kadesh-barnea, and 
exasperate the people, saying that this country devoured its 
inhabitants, and that they were not able to conquer it. Caleb 
and Joshua withstand them ; the people mutiny : God swears 
that none of the murmurers should enter the land, but be con- 
sumed in the desert. The people resolve on entering Canaan ; 
but are repelled by the Amalekites and the Canaanites. 

a.m. 2516. b.c 1485. Continue a long while at Kadesh-barnea; 
from hence they journey to the Red Sea. 

a.m. 2662. B.c. 1448. After wandering in the deserts of Arabia 
Petra?a,and I dumea, thirty-seven years, they return to Mozeroth, 
near Kadesh-barnea; in the thirty-ninth year after the Exodus. 

Moses sends ambassadors to the king of Edom, to desire a 
passage through his territories ; he refuses. 
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The Israelites arrive at Kadesh. Miriam dies, aged 130 years. 

The Israelites murmur for want of water, Moses brings it 
from the rock ; but he, as well as Aaron, having shown some 
distrust, God forbids their entrance into the Land of Promise. 

From Kadesh they proceed to Mount Hor, where Aaron dies, 
aged 123 years ; the first day of the fifth month. 

The king of Arad attacks Israel, and takes several captives. 

From Mount Hor they come to Zalmonah, where Moses 
raises the brazen serpent. Some think it was at Punon. 

a.m. 2553. b.c. 1447. Sihon, king of the Amorites, refuses the 
Israelites a passage through his dominions. Moses attacks him, 
and conquers his country. 

Og, king of Bash an, attacks Israel, but is defeated. 

Israel encamps in the plains of Moab. 

Balak, king of Moab, sends for Balaam. 

Israel seduced to fornication, and to the idolatry of Baal-Peor. 

War against the Midianites. 

a. m. 2553. b. c. 1447. Distribution of the countries of Sihon 
and Og, to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manasseh. 

Moses renews the covenant of Israel with the Lord. 
Moses dies, being 120 years old, in the twelfth month of the 
holy year. 

Joshua succeeds him; sends spies to Jericho in the first 
month (March). 

The people pass the Jordan ; the 10th day of the first month. 
Vide Graham's Map of Palestine. 

JUTTAH, (lat. 31°. 25'.— long. 35°. 2CK,) a city of Judah, 
(Josh. xv. 55.) Bonfrerius is of opinion that it is the Ashan. 
(Josh. xix. 7 ; 1 Chron. vi. 59.) But more probably it is the 
Ithnam. (Josh. xv. 23.) Eusebius places Ithnam eight miles 
from Hebron, east. 

JUDEA, (lat. 31°. 42'.— long. 35°. KK,) a province of Asia, 
called anciently the Land of Canaan, or Palestine, the land of 
promise, the land of Israel. It was not named Judea till after 
the Jews returned from the Babylonish captivity ; because then 
the tribe of Judah was the principal : and the territories belong- 
ing to the other tribes were possessed by the Samaritans, Idu- 
maeans, Arabians, and Philistines. The Jews, when returned 
from the captivity, settled about Jerusalem, and in Judah, from 
whence they spread over the whole country. 
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Judea, before the arrival of the Hebrews, was governed by 
Canaanitish kings, each in his respective city. When Joshua 
had conquered the country, he governed it as the Lord's vice- 
gerent The elders succeeded Joshua about fifteen years; 
after which the Israelites fell into a kind of anarchy for seven 
or eight years : they were governed by Judges three hundred 
and seventeen years ; then by kings, from Saul to the Babylonish 
captivity, five hundred and seven years. After the captivity, 
J udea continued subject to the kings of Persia, then to Alexander 
the Great, and his successors : sometimes to the kings of Syria, 
sometimes to the kings of Egypt ; paying, nevertheless, great 
deference, in matters of private government, to the high priest, 
and to princes of David's family. After the Maccabees, they 
continued in possession of the sovereign authority till the time 
of Herod the Great, a hundred and thirty-five years. 

Judea may be considered as divided into four parts. 1. The 
western district, Palestine, that inhabited by the Philistines. 
On the east of this, 2, the mountainous district called the hill 
country. (Josh. xxi. 1 1 ; Luke i. 39,) which the Rabbins affect 
to call the King's mountain ; whether, because on the northern 
part of this ridge Jerusalem is situated, or for any other reason, 
is not known. East of these mountains was, 3, the Wilderness 
of Judea, along the shore of the Dead Sea. 4. The valleys, &c. 
west of Jerusalem toward the Mediterranean. 

Judea being the seat of religion and of government, claimed 
many privileges : u It was not lawful to intercalate the year 
out of Judea, while they might do it in Judea." (Hieros. Nid. 
fol. 41.) " Nor was the sheaf of first-fruits of barley to be 
fetched from any other district than Judea; and as near as 
might be to Jerusalem. 1 * — Bad. Sanhed. fol. 11. 2. 

Judea no doubt derived its name from Judah, which tribe 
was settled in the south of the promised land, and maintained 
its kingdom after the northern tribes had been expatriated. This 
circumstance, together with that of Judah being principally 
peopled with Israelites after the return from the captivity, and 
being first settled on account of the temple being established in 
it, accounts for the general name of Jews being given to the 
Hebrew nation. 

Judea was one of the principal divisions of the Holy Land in 
the days of Christ; it included from the Mediterranean Sea 

L 
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west, to the Dead Sea east. It was bounded north by Samaria, 
and south by Edom or the Desert. 

It is extremely mountainous in some parts, as from Hebron 
to Jerusalem. West of these mountains is the principal extent 
of country ; but this has many hills. East of these mountains 
is the Wilderness of Judea, stretching to the Dead Sea. 

In the Wilderness of Judea John Baptist first taught, (Matt, 
iii. 1,) and Christ was tempted, probably towards the north of 
it, not far from Jericho. Some parts of the Wilderness were not 
absolutely barren or uninhabited : of other parts the following 
is the latest description which has reached us. 

Dr. Carlyle visited the monastery of St. Saba in the Wilder- 
ness of Judea : he says, " the valley of St. Saba is an immense 
chasm in a rifted mountain of marble. It is not only destitute 
of trees, but of every other species of vegetation ; and its sole 
inhabitants, except the wretched monks in the convent, are eagles, 
tigers, and wild Arabs. The monastery joins to the rocks on 
the right, and stretches itself half way across the valley. You 
enter from the top, and descend by several flights of stairs and 
iron doors, to the platform where the church is situated. 

" The monks are obliged to fetch all their provisions from 
Jerusalem, and are subject to the continual depredations of the 
Bedouins. The banditti, only a fortnight before I was there, 
had made an attack on the convent ; plundered and set on fire 
the part of it to which they could force their way, and murdered 
a considerable number of persons belonging to it. It would 
have been impossible for me to have accomplished my visit, had 
not the governor of Jerusalem furnished me with an escort of 
these very banditti, to protect me against their brethren. April 
1800." 

Chateaubriand describes this Wilderness in truly melancholy 
terms : " I doubt whether any convent can be situated in a more 
dreary and desolate spot than the monastery of St. Saba. It is 
erected in the very ravine of the brook Kedron, which in this 
place is three or four hundred feet in depth. This channel is 
dry, and only in spring a muddy stream of reddish water flows 
along it .... You are shown three or four thousand skulls 
which belonged to religious murdered by the infidels .... As 
we advanced, the aspect of the mountains continued the same, 
that is, white, dusty, without tree, without herbage, without 
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moss." Such was the scene of John Baptist's introductory mi- 
nistrations. He is still called Sabo, (whence St. Sabo,) by his 
followers, who call themselves Saheans ] 




JUDAH, (lat. 31°. 31'.— long. 35°. 10\) the fourth son of 
Jacob and Leah, born in Mesopotamia, a. m. 2249, ante a. d. 
1755. He advised his brethren to sell Joseph to the Ish- 
maelitish merchants, rather than to imbrue their hands in his 
blood. He married Shuah, daughter of a Canaanite named 
Hivah, and had three sons by her, Er, Onan, and Shelah. 
(Gen. xxxvii. 26.) He married Er to a young woman named 
Tamar; but Er died prematurely. Judah required Onan, his 
second son, to marry his brother's widow, and to raise up seed 
to him: but Onan eluded the purpose of his father and the 
law ; he also was punished with death. Judah being afraid to 
give Shelah, his third son, to Tamar, amused her with promises 
without performing them. Wherefore Tamar disguised herself 
and sat in the way by which Judah was to pass : he yielded to 
her intreatment, and he had by her two sons, Pharez and Zarah. 
Gen. xxxviii. 27, 28, 29. 

Judah was always looked upon as the chief of Jacob's 
children. His tribe was the most powerful and numerous ; 
certain privileges of the first-born seem to have been transferred 
to Judah after the punishment of Reuben. The blessing given 
by Jacob on his death-bed to Judah, is as follows: " Judah, 
thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise; thy hand shall be 
on the neck of thine enemies, thy father's children shall bow down 
before thee. J udah is a lion's whelp ; from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up : he stooped down, he couched as a lion, and 
as an old lion ; who shall raise him up ? The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come, and unto him shall the gathering of the people be." 
This includes a promise that the regal power should not depart 
out of his family, and that the Messiah should derive his birth 
from it. The southern part of Palestine fell to Judah's lot, and 
the tribes of Simeon and Dan possessed many cities which at 
first were given* to Judah. This tribe, at the Exodus, was com- 
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posed of 74,600 men capable of bearing arms. The crown passed 
from Benjamin (from Saul and Ish-bosheth) unto Judah, which 
was David's tribe ; and so continued till the Babylonish captivity. 
And after the return from that captivity, although Judah did 
not reign, it gave the sceptre to those who did reign, and in some 
sort united in itself the whole Hebrew nation, who from that 
time were known only as Judsei, Jews, descendants of Judah. 

K. 

KADESH, or KADESH BARNEA, (lat. 30°. 5^.— long. 
35°. otherwise the fountain of judgment. (Gen. xiv. 7.) 
At Kadesh, Miriam died. (Numb. xx. 1.) Here Moses and 
Aaron, distrusting God's power, when they smote the rock at 
the waters of strife, were appointed to die, without the satisfac- 
tion of entering the promised land. (Numb, xxvii. 14.) The 
king of Kadesh was killed by Joshua. (Josh. xii. 22.) This 
city was given to Judah : it was about eight leagues south from 
Hebron. 

KADESH NAPHTALT. (lat. 33°. 6'.— long. 35°. 40^ 
Josephus calls it Cades i, or Caedesa, and the Greek of Tobit, 
(i. 2,) Cadis : [almost the same in sound as the Cadytis of He- 
rodotus.] It lay in Upper Galilee, above Naasson, having 
Sephet to the left, or north. Kadesh was given to Naphtali, 
and afterwards ceded to the Levites of Gershom's family ; (Josh, 
xix. 37;) it was a city of refuge. Josh. xx. 7. 

KANA, (lat. 33°. 35' — long. 35°. 32'. 30",) a city of Asher, 
(Josh. xix. 28,) where, most probably, canes or reeds grew in 
abundance. 

KEDEMOTH, (lat. 31°. 37.— long. 36°. 15'. 30",) a town 
of Reuben, east of the brook Arnon, (Josh. xiii. 18,) one of the 
stations of the Hebrews in the wilderness, (Deut. ii. 26,) given 
to the sons of Merari, the Levites, 1 Chron. vi. 79. 

KEHELATHAN, (lat. 30°. 35'.— long. 34°. W,) an en- 
campment of Israel in the wilderness. (Numb, xxxiii. 22.) 
[As it appears to denote " the place of assembly," some have 
thought the gathering and revolt of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
happened here.] Probably the same as Keilah, a town south in 
Judah. 

KEN ATHA, (lat. 32°. 22'.— long. 36°. IS',) a town of Ma- 
nasseh, beyond Jordan. (Numb, xxxiv. 42.) JU was named 
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Nobah, after Nobah, an Israelite, had conquered it. Neverthe- 
less, it is now known by the name of Kenatha. Eusebius says, 
it is in the Trachonitis, about Bozra. Pliny places it in the 
Decapolis, lib. v. cap. 18. 

KENITES, (lat. 31°. 15'.— long. 35°. 15',) a people which 
dwelt west of the Dead Sea, and extended themselves pretty far 
into Arabia Petraea. Jethro, Moses' father-in-law, and a priest 
of Midian, was a Eenite ; and in Saul's time the Kenites were 
mingled with the Amalekites. (1 Sam. xv. 6.) Although the 
Kenites were among those people whose lands God had promised 
to the descendants of Abraham, nevertheless, in consideration of 
Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, all of them who submitted to 
the Hebrews, were suffered to live in their own country. The 
rest fled, in all probability, to the Edomites and Amalekites. 
The lands of the Kenites were in Judah's lot. 

Balaam, when invited by Balak, king of Moab, to curse 
Israel, stood on a mountain, whence addressing himself to the 
Kenites, he said, " Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest 
thy nest in a rock ; nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted 
until Asshur shall carry thee away captive." (Numb. xxiv. 21.) 
The Kenites dwelt in mountains and rocks, almost inaccessible. 
The Kenites were carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. 
The Kenites are not mentioned after the time of Saul ; but they 
subsisted, in a mingled state, among the Edomites, and other 
nations of Arabia Petraea. Joseph. Antiq. lib. i. 

KIBEROTHAVAH, or KIBEROTHHATTAAVAH, 
(lat. 29°. 3(y.— long. 34°. 1',) the graves of lust. (Numb. xi. 
34, 35.) One of the encampments of Israel in the wilderness, 
where they desired of God flesh for their sustenance, declaring 
they were tired of manna. God sent them quails in great 
quantities, but while the meat was in their mouths, (Psal. 
Ixxviii. 30,) he smote so great a number of them, that the place 
was called the graves of those who lusted. 

KIDRON. (lat. 31°. 43'.— long. 35°. 3(X,) the brook in the 
valley east of Jerusalem, between that city and the Mount of 
Olives. It discharges itself into the Dead Sea : it has generally 
but little water, and often none ; but after storms, or great rains, 
it swells, and runs with much impetuosity. Some suppose the 
name Cedron, or Kidron, came from the abundance of cedars 
which they fancy were formerly planted on its banks : but there 
is no proof of this. The name is derived rather from the ob- 
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scurity of this brook, which runs in a vale ; or from the common 
sewers of the city, which empty themselves into it : for a branch 
of the valley of Kidron, i. e. the southern, was the sink of Jeru- 
salem. The kings Asa, Hezekiah, and Josiah, burnt there the 
idols and abominations of the apostate Jews. 2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

[As this brook answered the purpose of a drain to the lands 
around the city of Jerusalem after rains, it possibly might 
answer the same purpose to some of the suburbs of the city, and 
receive their underground discharges. Hence, perhaps, its name 
" black.** So a poet of our own characterizes the river Fleet, in 
Loudon, which not unaptly answers to the brook Kidron at Jeru- 
salem : 

" Where black Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams, 
Rolls his due tribute of dead dogs to Thames." 

The blood of the sacrifices from the temple ran by a drain 
into the brook Kidron, and was sold to the gardeners on the 
Mount of Olives, to manure their gardens with ; for which the 
gardeners paid the price of a trespass-offering. Joma. 58. 

Not only the blood poured at the foot of the altar in the 
temple, but other filth, ran by a drain into the brook Kidron, 
says Bab. Joma. fol. 58. 2. This effectually confutes the notion 
of any virtue imparted to the pool of Bethesda from the blood 
of the sacrifices, as some have supposed. 

Maimonides reports, that a foot causeway, or a bridge, sup- 
ported on arches, was erected between the temple and the Mount 
of Olives, crossing the valley of the brook Kidron. Over this 
bridge the red cow was led away to be burnt, in order to pro- 
cure the ashes of purification. This was built at the expense of 
the public treasure, which was in the temple. The intention of 
this bridge was to preserve from pollution the bearer of this 
heifer, whose ashes were to be used for universal cleansing. A 
like care was used in regard to the scape-goat. 

The sheaf of first-fruits was reaped from the ashes valley of 
the brook Kidron, on the first day of the passover. It was a 
public service. 

As this name has the l, we submit whether it does not refer to 
Aun, " the dark-coloured Aun." It imports sun-burnt to dark- 
ness of hue, or complexion. Can any epithet more justly cha- 
racterize the Hindoo deity Vishnu ?] 

KIRJATHARBA, (lat. 31°. 3C.— long. 35°. 13'.) [So 
called from its founder Arba ; but some think from four pa- 
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triarchs here buried, whom they fancy to be Adam, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. (Josh. xv. 54; xx. 7, called Hebron; Gen. 
xxiii. 2; Josh. xx. 7; Nehem. xi. 25.) — See Hebron.] 

KIRJATHBAAL, (lat. 31°. 53'.— long. 35°. ltf. £0",) a city 
of Benjamin, where the ark was lodged for many years in the 
house of Abinadab, till David removed it to Jerusalem. 

KISHION, (lat. 32°. 35'.— long. 35°. 20 / ,) a city of the tribe 
of Issachar, yielded to the Levites of G er shorn 's family. Josh, 
xix. 20. 

KISHON. (lat. 32«. 47'.— long. 35°. 7'.) (Judges v. 21.) 
The brook Kishon rises in the valley of Jezreel. It runs along 
this valley, to the south of Mount Tabor, and discharges itself 
into the Mediterranean at Acco, otherwise Ptolemais. 

KITRON, (lat. 32°. 55'.— long. 35°. 27,) a city of Zebulon, 
which that tribe could not take from the Canaanites. Judges 
i. 30. 

L. 

LACHISH, (lat. 31°. So".— long. 35°,) is a city south of Ju- 
dah. Josh. x. 23. 

LAISHA, Oat. 33°. 20'. —long. 35°. 47',) mentioned Isaiah 
x. 30, may or may not be the Laish of Dan. The prophet 
commands the daughter of Gallim to lift up her voice, so that it 
may be heard to a distance ; but whether to so great a distance 
as Dan, may be doubted. Indeed, it does not appear for what 
purpose her screams should be heard so far off : but if this Laish 
were a town nearer to Jeba, Gibeah, and the other places men- 
tioned, then this alarm might be intended to reach Laish, for 
the purpose of inducing its inhabitants to join in the general 
Bight. 

LAKES. — There were three chief lakes in Judea: the lake 
Asphaltites, the lake of Tiberias, and the lake Semechon ; also, 
towards Egypt, the lake Sirbon. Besides these, some pools 
were also called lakes : as that of Cendervia, whence the little 
river Beleus flowed east of Ptolemais ; that near Caesarea Pales- 
tine ; the lake Phiala, at the foot of Libanus ; the lake Jazer, 
and that of Hesebon beyond Jordan. Isaiah xxii. 11, speaks 
likewise of a lake which Manasseh caused to be made between 
the two walls of Jerusalem. 

LEBONAH, (lat. 32°. 7'.-long. 35°. 23'.) From Judg. xxi. 
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19, we learn that Shiloh lies north of Bethel, and south of Le- 
bonah. Maundrell takes it for Chan Leban, four leagues from 
Sichem southward, and two leagues from Bethel. 

LIBANUS, (lat. 33°. W.— long. 36°,) a famous mountain, 
which separates Syria from Palestine; it forms a kind of horse- 
shoe in its length, beginning three or four leagues from the Me- 
diterranean above Smyrna, and going from north to south 
towards Sidon, thence bending from west to east, towards 
Damascus ; and returning from the south northward, from the 
streight of Damascus, as far as Laodicea Scabiosa. The wes- 
tern part of this chain of mountains is properly Li ban us. The 
other part, eastward^ extends from south to north, and is called 
by the Greeks Anti-Libanus. Between these two mountains is 
a long valley called Coele-Syria, or Hollow Syria; the valley 
of Lebanon, (Josh. xi. 17,) at present Betkah, from the Hebrew 
Bekah, a plain. Its name was given it, in all probability, by 
reason of the snow, with which it is always covered in many 
places. Jeremiah speaks of the snow of Libanus, chap, xviii. 
14 ; and the ground, Maundrell tells us, where not concealed 
by the snow, appeared to be covered with a sort of white 
flakes, thin and smooth. Mount Libanus, in M. de la Roque's 
opinion, who visited it in his travels, is higher than the Alps or 
Pyrenees. — Voyage du Mont Liban. torn. i. p. 90. 

Libanus is about a hundred leagues in circumference. It 
has Mesapotamia east, Armenia north, the Holy Land south, 
and the Mediterranean west. Four rivers issue out of Libanus, 
Jordan, Rocham, Nahar-Rossieu, and Nahar-Cadicha. It is 
composed of four enclosures of mountains, which rise one on 
the other. The first is very rich in grain and fruits ; the se- 
cond is barren, abounding in thorns, rocks and flints ; the third, 
though higher than this, enjoys a perpetual spring, the trees 
being always green, and the orchards filled with fruit ; it is so 
agreeable and fertile, that some have called it a terrestrial pa- 
radise : the fourth is so high, that it is always covered with 
snow; and is uninhabitable by reason of the great cold. 

Libanus is a very high mountain (says Ptolemy, lib. v.) in 
Syria ; so called from the incense gathered there, say some, but 
of this I have not met with any proof. It was the extreme 
of the promised land northwards, and gave name to the dis- 
tricts round it. There arc two causes, either of which might 
have given name to this mountain. 1. Some parts of it, at 
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least, consist of slate-coloured stone, or the superficies are of a 
slate colour ; which greyish tint having more of white than 
black in it, the general name of whitish was applied to the whole 
mountain. 2. The snow, which in winter covers this mountain, 
and in summer remains on some parts of it, might induce ob- 
servers to give it this name. 

That snow lies all the year on Lebanon, we have the testi- 
mony of many travellers, who have found it there at all seasons. 
Tacitus, Hist. lib. vi. calls it Fidum nivibus. Philip a Sanct. 
Trinit. in his Itin. lib. iii. cap. 2. says, " in the northern aspect 
of Libanus the snow is always lying : in the month of October I 
saw the snow of the preceding season ; and at the close of Novem- 
ber the whole mountain was covered with fresh snow, 11 &c. The 
Samaritan and Chaldee interpreters, also Abulfeda, describe 
Mount Hermon by the appellation of the snow mountain ; and 
Hermon, we know, is part of the same chain as Lebanon. The 
Arabs are understood to take the word Lebanon in the same 
sense. 

D'Arvieux expresses himself to this effect : 

" Mount Lebanon, so famous in Scripture, is a chain of 
many mountains, which extends in length from the ports of Ci- 
licia to Phenicia ; one might even say as far south as Nazareth 
and Tabor. This chain borders the rich and beautiful plain of 
Mageddo Esdraelon. Its length is four days' journey, and in 
some places more; that is to say, from forty to fifty leagues. 

** These are not barren mountains, but almost all well culti- 
vated and well peopled. Their summits are in many places 
level, and form vast plains, wherein are sown corn, (comp. Ps. 
lxxii. 16,) and all kinds of pulse. They are watered by nu- 
merous sources, and rivulets of excellent water, which diffuse on 
all sides a freshness and fertility even in the most elevated re- 
gions. The soil of their declivities, and of the hollows which 
occur between them, is excellent, and produces abundantly corn, 
oil, and wine, which is the best in Syria; and this is praising it 
highly in a single word. Drinkers, who esteem themselves 
judges, make no difference between this wine and that of Cyprus. 

" Their principal riches, at present, is the silk which they 
produce. They are inhabited by Christians, Greeks and Maro- 
nites; also, by Druses and Mahometans. The Christians here 
have many privileges, and in some places complete liberty. 
Though the mountains which compose Lebanon are of this con- 
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siderablc extent, yet the vulgar restrain the name to that dis- 
trict whereon the cedars grow ; and they give other names to 
other portions which compose this famous mountain. 

" After travelling six hours in pleasant valleys, and over 
mountains covered with different species of trees, we entered a 
small plain on a fertile hill, wholly covered with walnut-trees 
and olives, in the middle of which is the village of Eden. 
This village has a bishop. In spite of my weariness I could 
not but incessantly admire this beautiful country. It is, truly, 
an epitome of the terrestrial paradise, of which it bears the 
name. Eden is rather a hamlet than a village. The houses 
are scattered and separated from each other by gardens, which 
are enclosed by walls made of stones piled up without mortar. 
The inhabitants are Christians, honest, charitable, sociable with 
each other, and in easy circumstances. 

" We quitted Eden about eight o'clock in the morning, and 
advanced to mountains so extremely high, that we seemed to be 
travelling in the middle regions of the atmosphere. Here the 
sky was clear and serene above us, while we saw, below us, 
thick clouds dissolving in rain and watering the plains. 

" After three hours of laborious travelling, we arrived at the 
famous cedars, about eleven o'clock. We counted twenty-three 
of them. According to appearances they were formerly more 
numerous than they are at present These few remaining are so 
large, that six men, holding each other by the hand, can with 
difficulty clasp the trunk of one of them ! Supposing then that 
the extent of a man's arms may be six feet, the circumference of 
these trees is thirty-six feet Some have supposed that these 
cedars date from the creation of the world, because the royal 
prophet mentions, in Psalm ciii., the cedars of Lebanon, which 
the Lord hath planted : but that appears to bean inference forced 
from the text 

" The bark of the cedar resembles that of the pine. The 
leaves and cones also bear considerable resemblance. The stem 
is upright, the wood is hard, and has the reputation of being in- 
corruptible. The leaves are long, narrow, rough, very green, 
ranged in tufts along the branches : they shoot in spring, and 
fall in the beginning of winter. Its flowers and fruits resemble 
those of the pine. From the full-grown trees, a fluid trickles na- 
turally, and without incision : this is clear, transparent, whitish, 
n and after a time dries and hardens. It is called by some gum- 
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cedria, but very improperly. It is supposed to possess great 
virtues. When a more considerable quantity of this gum is de- 
sired, it is procured by means of incisions in the trees. [Can this 
be the incense, from which some have supposed that this moun- 
tain derived its name ?] Christians are forbid, on pain of excom- 
munication, from breaking off any part, or boughs of these trees. 
What they find fallen by accident, they carry to the patriarch 
of the neighbouring monastery. The place where these great 
trees are stationed is a plain, of nearly a league in circumfer- 
ence; on the summit of a mount, which is environed almost on 
all sides by other mounts, so high, that their summits are always 
covered with snow. This plain is level, the air is pure, the 
heavens always serene. On one side of this plain is a fright- 
ful precipice, from whence flows a copious stream, which, de- 
scending into the valley, forms a considerable part of the Holy 
River, or Nahar Kadisha. The view along the valley is inter- 
esting ; and the crevices of the rocks are filled with earth of so 
excellent a quality that trees grow in them ; and being conti- 
nually refreshed with the vapours rising from the streams be- 
low, attain to considerable dimensions. Nor is the sense of 
smelling less gratified than that of sight, by the fragrance dif- 
fused from the odoriferous plants around." (Com p. Cant. iv. 11.) 

He afterward says, " The banks of the river appeared en- 
chanted. This stream is principally formed by the source which 
issues below the cedars, but is continually augmented by a pro- 
digious number of rills and fountains, which fall from the 
mountain, gliding along the clefts of the rocks, and forming 
many charming and natural cascades, which communicate cool- 
ing breezes, and banish the idea of being in a country subject to 
extreme heat. If to these enjoyments we add that of the night- 
ingale's song, it must be granted that these places are infinitely 
agreeable." 

De la Roque, after commending in strong terms the beauty 
of the valley of Kadisha, says, " In pursuing our route, and 
tracing up the source, of this agreeable river, our sight was still 
more gratified. The trees rise higher than before, being for the 
most part plantains, pines, cypresses, and evergreen oaks, form- 
ing a continual assemblage of verdure of different kinds ; among 
which peeps out from time to time, either a chapel or a grotto, 
always situated on some spot apparently impossible to be attain- 
ed, and absolutely astonishing to the sight. 
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44 We passed twice or thrice over the Kadisha, by means 
of stone bridges, or of trees laid along to form a passage : we 
proceeded in this manner two or three leagues, by a very 
easy and agreeable road, walking almost constantly among 
groves and covered alleys, formed by the hand of nature, 
and too abundant in foliage to be penetrated by the rays of the 
sun. 

"After quitting the Kadisha, we continued to find every- 
where a wonderful abundance of water, issuing from divers 
sources, forming rivulets, and proceeding to unite their waters 
with those of that river. 

" Canobin, the convent established on Lebanon, is a large 
irregular building, situated on the declivity of a high mountain. 
Its environs are, nevertheless, very cheerful, the lands adjacent 
are well cultivated, and are adorned with hedges, gardens, and 
vineyards. It would be difficult to find anywhere, superior 
wine to that which was offered us ; from which we determined 
that the reputation of the wine of Lebanon, as alluded to by the 
prophet (Hosea xiv. 7) was extremely well founded. These 
wines are of two sorts ; the most common is the red, the most 
exquisite is of the colour of Vin Muscat, and is called golden, on 
account of its colour." 

He mentions his fear, in some of his excursions, of meeting 
with tigers, or with bears, which are in great numbers on Leba- 
non, and come down during the night to drink. He also men- 
tions the finding of a quantity of eagle's feathers on the moun- 
tain, at the cedars. He describes the cedars as green with leaves 
all the year ; adding, that the heads of the old form a kind of 
globe or ball at the top, but those of the younger form a • 
pyramid ; a fragrant scent issues from their wood. The bark 
of the cedar is smooth, except on the stem ; its colour is brown. 
The wood is white and tender immediately under the bark, but 
it is hard and reddish internally, and extremely bitter, which 
renders it incorruptible, and almost immortal. The cedar also 
yields an odoriferous resin. He passed a night at the cedars, 
where he says he saw no snow, nor experienced any cold. He 
speaks of the view from the summit of Lebanon as satisfactory 
enough, but soon confused, and lost in the distant and different 
objects to which it extends. 

The Maronite monks affirm that when the snow falls on the 
cedars, those trees raise their branches, and close them into a 
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kind of pyramid, in order the better to bear the great weight 
which they have to sustain, and which might injure their 
branches, if they were extended horizontally at full length. 

Lebanon furnishes many rivers and streams. The first de- 
scribed by De la Roque, is the Orontes, which rises in the 
northern district, and during a course of more than thirty leagues 
runs almost due north, passing Emesa and Apamea, then turning 
to the west, it passes Antioch and Seleucia; its whole course 
being about seventy-five leagues. 

The river Eleutherus also rises in the heights of Lebanon. It 
falls into the Mediterranean between Orthosia and Tripolis, but 
is not easily ascertained, because four or five rivers discharge 
themselves in this space. The first (perhaps the Eleutherus,) 
about half way between Tortosa and Tripolis, is the Nahr Kibir, 
or Great River ; the second, advancing towards Tripolis, is the 
Nahr Abrach, Leper's River ; the third is Nahr Acchar, Red 
River; and there is a fourth less considerable — it is called Alma 
Albarida, or the Cold Waters. Following the coast southward, 
we find the Nahr Kadisha, or Holy River, which receives many 
streams, by which it is greatly enlarged in its passage to the sea. 
Among others, Ras Ain, Fountain Head, in itself a small stream, 
but which is greatly swelled by the melting of the snows, and 
contributes a considerable body of water. The next stream is 
the Nahr Ebrahim, Abraham's River, which discharges itself 
about two leagues from Gebilee; it is the Adonis of the ancients. 
After this follows the Nahr Kelb, Dog's River ; the Lycus, or 
Wolf's River of antiquity. About an hour and a half from this 
river is Nahr Bairuth, so called because it is the nearest stream 
to the city of Berytus. Between Berytus and Sidon is the Nahr 
Darner, pronounced by Europeans d' Amour, the Jamyras of 
former times ; the passage of it is very dangerous during the 
rains. About a league south of Sidon, is the river called Awle 
by the peasants ; by the Franks called Fiumere ; the source of 
this river is perhaps in Anti-Libanus. About an hour short of 
Tyre, is the river Kasemiech, which rises in Anti-Libanus, and 
is increased by the waters of the Letani, which flows along the 
valley of Bekaa. These are all the rivers which, rising in 
Lebanon, fall into the Mediterranean. The Barrady rises in 
Anti-Libanus, not far from the territory of Damascus, which 
city it visits, and being divided into streams and canals, contri- 
butes to the delights of that place, and its environs. A little 
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river, called Banias, (perhaps the Abana of Naaman, 2 Kings 
v. 12,) discharges itself into the Barrady : it is seen on the route 
from Sidon to Damascus. After having passed Damascus these 
streams issue in a great lake and marshes. The course of the 
Barrady is southerly. The author of Syria Sacra is mistaken in 
supposing the river which passes Damascus to be navigable. 
The Jordan is the last river which remains to be described ; its 
source is in the mountain of Anti-Libanus, in the region now 
called Wad-et-tein, which includes the Mount Hermon of the 
ancients, not far from the celebrated spot which pagan antiquity 
called Panium, or Paneas. This stream is at first trifling, till it 
is joined by other rivulets, and forms, about two or three leagues 
from its source, what is now called the marshes of Jordan, formerly 
Lake Moron, Maeron, or Merom, which overflows a space of about 
two leagues in circuit, during the melting of the snow on Leba- 
non; but in summer, during the great heats, it is nearly dry. 
This marsh is almost wholly covered with shrubs, and with that 
kind of reed which is used to make writing pens and arrows. 
All the borders of the lake are full of tigers, bears, and even lions, 
which come down from the neighbouring mountains. Jordan 
afterwards continues its course to the south. Vide Jordan. 

The following is Volney's account of this celebrated moun- 
tain. Travels, vol. i. pp. 293. 301. 

" A view of the country will convince us that the most ele- 
vated point of all Syria is Lebanon, on the south-east of Tripoli. 
Scarcely do we depart from Larneca, in Cyprus, which is thirty 
leagues distant, before we discover its summit capped with 
clouds. This is also distinctly perceivable on the map, from 
the course of the rivers. The Orontes, which flows from the 
mountains of Damascus, and loses itself below Antioch ; the 
Kasmia, which, from the north of Balbec, takes its course to- 
wards Tyre ; the Jordan, forced by the declivities toward the 
south, — prove that this is the highest point. Next to Lebanon, 
the most elevated point of the country is Mount Akkar, which 
becomes visible as soon as we leave Marra in the desert It ap- 
pears like an enormous flattened cone, and is constantly in view 
for two days' journey. No one has yet had an opportunity to 
ascertain the height of these mountains by the barometer, but 
we may deduce it from another consideration. In winter their 
tops are entirely covered with snow, from Alexandretta to Jeru- 
. salem ; but after the month of March it melts, except on Mount 
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Lebanon, where, however, it does not remain the whole year, 
unless in the highest cavities, and towards the north-east, where 
it is sheltered from the sea winds, and the rays of the sun. In 
such a situation I saw it still remaining, in 1784, at the very 
time I was almost suffocated with heat in the valley of Balbec. 
Now, since it is well known that snow, in this latitude, requires 
an elevation of fifteen or sixteen hundred fathoms, we may con- 
clude that to be the height of Lebanon, and that it is conse- 
quently much lower than the Alps, or even the Pyrenees. 

"Lebanon, which gives its name to the whole extensive chain of 
the Kesraouan, and the country of the Druses, presents us every- 
where with majestic mountains. At every step we meet with 
scenes in which nature displays either beauty or grandeur, 
sometimes singularity, but always variety. When we land on 
the coast, the loftiness and steep ascent of this mountainous 
ridge, which seems to enclose the country, those gigantic masses 
which shoot into the clouds, inspire astonishment and awe. 
Should the curious traveller then climb these summits which 
bound his view, the wide extended space which he discovers 
becomes a fresh subject of admiration : but completely to enjoy 
this majestic scene, he must ascend to the very point of Lebanon, 
or the Sannin. There, on every side, he will view an horizon 
without bounds ; while, in clear weather, the sight is lost over 
the desert, which extends to the Persian Gulf, and over the sea 
which bathes the coasts of Europe. He seems to command the 
whole world, while the wandering eye, now surveying the suc- 
cessive chains of mountains, transports the imagination in an 
instant from Antioch to Jerusalem. 

" If we examine the substance of these mountains, we shall 
find they consist of a hard calcareous stone, of a whitish colour, 
sonorous like freestone, and disposed in strata variously inclined. 
This stone has almost the same appearance in every part of 
Syria ; sometimes it is bare, and looks like the peeled rocks on 
the coast of Provence. 

'* The same stone, under a more regular form, likewise com- 
poses the greater part of Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, the mountains 
of the Druses, Galilee, and Mount Carmel, and stretches to the 
south of the lake Asphaltites. The inhabitants everywhere 
build their houses, and make lime with it. I have never seen, 
nor heard it said, that these stones contain any petrified shells in 
the upper regions of Lebanon ; but we find between Bahoun 
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and Djebail, in the Kesraouan, at a little distance from the sea, 
a quarry of schistous stones, the flakes of which bear the impres- 
sions of plants, fish, shells, and especially of the sea onion. 

" Iron is the only mineral which abounds here ; the mountains 
of the Kesraouan, and of the Druses, are full of it. Every sum- 
mer the inhabitants work those mines which are ochreous* 

u It appears equally extraordinary and picturesque to a Euro- 
pean at Tripoli, to behold, under his windows, in the month of 
January, orange-trees loaded with flowers and fruit, while the 
hoary head of Lebanon is covered with ice and snow. 

If in Saide or Tripoli, we are incommoded by the heats of 
July, in six hours we are in the neighbouring mountains, in the 
temperature of March; or, on the other hand, if chilled by the 
frosts of December, at Besharrai, a day's journey brings us back 
to the coast, amid the flowers of May. The Arabian poets have 
therefore said, that * the Sannin bears winter on his head, 
spring and autumn in his bosom, while summer lies sleeping at 
his feet.'' 

" At the end of February, I left at Tripoli a variety of vegeta- 
bles which were in perfection, and many flowers in full bloom. 
On my arrival at Antoura, I found the plants only beginning to 
shoot ; and at Mar-hanna every thing was covered with snow. 
It had not entirely left the Sannin till the end of April, and 
already, in the valley it overlooks, roses had begun to bud. 
The early figs were past at Bairout, when they were first gathered 
with us, and the silk- worms were in cod before our mulberry- 
trees were half leaved.'" 

From the foregoing information the reader may conceive, not 
only with what warmth Moses might desire to see " that goodly 
mountain, even Lebanon;" (Deut. iii. 25,) but, what a supreme 
gratification a man, who had been all his life habituated to a flat 
and arid desert, to a low and level country, must have felt, had 
he been permitted to have enjoyed the verdant hills and murmur- 
ing cascades of Lebanon. The renown of these paradises must 
have stimulated his curiosity as a man and a naturalist, inde- 
pendently of his wishes as a sovereign and legislator for the wel- 
fare and settlement of his people. 

Almost all travellers who have visited these places have felt 
and noticed the bridegroom's address to the bride, (Cant.iv. 15,) 
wherein he compares her to " a fountain of gardens, a well of 
living waters, and streams from Lebanon ;" but they have not 
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observed the climax of this passage, which appears to stand 
thus: 1, a fountain; 2, a spring; 3, numerous and lively 
streams, communicating refreshment and pleasure, together with 
fertility. 

These descriptions may also contribute to place in a new light 
a passage of the prophet Jeremiah, chap, xviii. 14, which stands 
thus in our translation : " Will a man leave the snow of Leba- 
non which cometh from the rock of the field ; or shall the cold 
flowing waters that come from another place be forsaken ?" We 
presume that the whole of this verse refers to the same object, 
Mount Lebanon, though to different events which occur in that 
mountain. 

It might be supposed that the cold flowing waters of the pro- 
phet, were the Nahr-el-berd, or Nahr-al-barida of Maundrell 
and De la Roque ; but when they are said to come from another 
place, the very awkwardness of the phraseology induces suspicion 
that the meaning of the passage has escaped the translator. The 
original word is Tzarim, which, probably, imports condensed 
masses of ice ; and this acceptation would render the parallelism 
of the place complete : Will anyone relinquish the rills (literally 
droppings) from the hard frozen snows of Lebanon, when they 
flow ? Or shall he forego the cold waters which stream from 
condensed ice, when it thaws? 

"Nevertheless, my people have forsaken me: they have 
burned incense to vanity," &c. The prophet seems to think that 
no waters could be so refreshing as those which flowed from re- 
cently thawing congelation ; and to persons who highly valued 
the addition of snow to their beverage, to cool it, nothing could 
be more refrigerating than drinking from streams which trickled 
down the sides of that mountain, the great Syrian reservoir of 
snow and ice. The narrations we have inserted show the vigour 
and energy of these similes. 

The reputation attached to the wine of Lebanon, and the cha- 
racter given of it by our travellers, render very creditable the 
idea that in this wine Damascus traded with Tyre, (Ezek. 
xxvii. 18), and that Helbon was in the eastern part of Lebanon. 
The comparison of the wine of Lebanon to vin Muscat, by De 
la Roque, includes, we presume, the scent as well as the colour ; 
and justifies the allusion of the prophet Hosea, xiv. 7. 

It is not easy to determine with certainty, what can be in- 
tended by the prophet Isaiah in the phrase, "the glory of 
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Lebanon but very likely it refers to the verdure constantly 
maintained on this mountain, ami to the stately trees which 
cover it ; for so we may best explain Isa. xxxv. 2, the glory 
of Lebanon, magnificent cedars, plantains, pines, cypresses, 
&c; the excellency of Carmel, "pines, oaks, olives, and laurels," 
(vide Carmel;) and the meadow productions, flowers, shrubs, &c. 
of Sharon." This agrees perfectly with chap. lx. 13, "The 
glory of Lebanon — the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box 
together." Perhaps by some scientific traveller, who has noticed 
the trees growing upon Lebanon, we may ascertain those in- 
tended by the prophet Is it the cedar, eminently ? 

The discovery of eagles' feathers by De la Hoque, in great 
quantity, at the cedars of Lebanon, where they must have been 
dropped by the birds themselves, serves to justify the idea of the 
prophet Ezekiel, chap. xvii. 2, of "a great eagle, with long 
wings, visiting Lebanon, and plucking off a branch from 
among the young twigs," &c. (meaning Nebuchadnezzar, who 
destroyed the temple, and carried away its treasures.) It 
shows that nature was considered in this particular of the 
parable. 

The bears which frightened De la Roque, and the lions, 
which he says come down to the marshes of Jordan to drink, 
may point out the quarter which furnishes those sanguinary 
animals which destroyed the new settlers in the land of Israel, 
(2 Kings xvii. 25, 26,) as the country is the same ; and it is 
likely that, during the interval of population, these wild animals 
should have roamed over a greater tract of country than usual ; 
out of which they were not easily expelled. We think it is likely, 
too, that when the prophet Jeremiah threatens that the king of 
Babylon shall come " as a lion from the swelling of Jordan," 
(chap. xlix. 17; 1. 44,) he may not so much allude to the stream 
of Jordan, where it runs in a considerable body between its 
banks, as, probably, lions are rarely seen so low, but to the 
marshes of Jordan, to which, says De la Roque, they come down 
from the neighbouring mountains : which marshes, being at some 
times dry, and at other times overflowed, annually, may justly 
be described as the swellings of Jordan. Compare Zech. xi. 3. 
The same place may also be intended under this description, 
(Jer. xii. 5,) — " If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee, how canst thou contend with horses P And if in 
the land of peace (solid land, firm footing) thou hast been wea- 
ried, how wilt thou do, when called to exert thyself in such 
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slippery and uncertain footing as the marshes (swellings) of 
Jordan are ?" — pretty much, we suppose, resembling the bogs 
of Ireland. 

We know not what to make of the tigers of De la Roque : the 
true tiger is a native of India, and certainly not of Lebanon : 
but what creature is his representative on this mountain deserves 
inquiry. It is likely, however, that the wild beasts enumerated 
by this traveller, with such others as we may suppose inhabit, 
or haunt, the various branches of this mountain, may furnish 
the true import of the expression, (Hab. ii. 17,) " The vio- 
lence of Lebanon shall cover thee ; even the terrific ravages of 
wild beasts," — to which that mountain affords shelter and covert. 
Lebanon is certainly taken for cedars of Lebanon ; as Solomon's 
palace, the " house of the forest of Lebanon :" We suppose it 
was supported by pillars of cedar, as numerous as trees in a 
forest. When we read " the fruit thereof shall shake like 
Lebanon," we suppose the majestic cedars furnish the simile : so, 
"he cast forth his roots as Lebanon," not the mountain, but the 
cedars on it : and the smell of Lebanon, is that of the cedars. 
(But com p. D\Arvieux, ante.) 

The temple of Jerusalem is also called Libanus. - ** Open thy 
doors, O Lebanon, that the fire may devour thy cedars," says 
Zechariah, (xi. 1,) speaking of the future desolation of the 
temple by the Romans. 

LIBNAH, (lat. 31°. 43'.— long. 35°,) a city of Judah, in the 
south : (Josh. xv. 42 :) given to the priests, and declared a city 
of refuge. (1 Chron. vi. 54, 57.) Eusebiusand J«rom say it was 
in the district of Eleutheropolis. It is the Libna, or Lebna, in 
the neighbourhood whereof (between Rimmon-Parez and Rissah) 
the Israelites encamped on their journey through the wilderness. 
Numb, xxxiii. 20. 

LYDDA, (lat. 32°. 2'.— long. 34°. 56*,) a city in the way 
from Jerusalem to Caesarea Philippi : it lay east of Joppa, four 
or five leagues. Lydda belonged to Ephraim. It seems to 
have been inhabited by the Benjamites, after the Babylonish 
captivity. (Neh. xi. 35.) Lydda was one of the three toparchies 
which were dismembered from Samaria, and given to the Jews. 
(1 Mace. xi. 34. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 8.) St. Peter 
coming to Lydda, cured iEneas, who was sick of the palsy. 
Acts ix. 33, 34. 

The Jews inform us, that after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
they set up academies in different places of Palestine, of which 
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Lydda was one ; where the famous Akiba was a professor for some 
time. Gamaliel succeeded him, and was obliged to retired to 
Japhna. After them appeared Taspho, or Trypho, another 
famous rabbin, whom some have confounded with Trypho the 
Jew, who bears a part in Justin's dialogue. 

[This place, says Joseph us, was a village, not yielding to a 
city in greatness. It was esteemed a day's journey from Jeru- 
salem ; and the second tenths of its fruits were carried to Jeru- 
salem to be eaten there. It is probable that Lydda was some- 
what elated with this distinction, and was forward in showing 
its piety ; for the Jews have a proverb among them, importing 
that " the women of Lydda knead their dough, go up to the 
temple, pray, and return home, before it be leavened ;" the 
meaning seems to be, that they so arranged their household 
affairs, that they were no impediment to their religious exercises. 
But, probably, the fact was, that from the heights of their 
houses they could see the temple, and that to these they went 
up, prayed towards the temple, and came down again to their 
customary employments. When the Sanhedrim sat in Jabneh, 
there flourished eminent schools in Lydda ; and Lydda pre- 
served this advantage long after Jabneh had lost her distinction. 

*' Lydda," says D\Arvieux, **is situated on a plain about a 
league from Rama. It is so entirely ruined, as to be at present 
but a miserable village, noticeable only on account of the mar- 
ket which is held here once a week. The dealers resort to it to 
sell the cotton, and other commodities, which they^ave collected 
during the week. Here was formerly a handsome church, dedi- 
cated to St. George, a saint who is equally in favour with Turks 
and Christians." 

Dr. Wittman says, (Trav. p. 203,) «* I rode across the plains 
of Jaffa and Lydda. We approached the town of Lydda, or 
Loudda, and saw the Arab inhabitants busily employed in sow- 
ing barley. The soil of these fine and extensive plains is a rich 
black mould, which, with proper care and industry, might be 
rendered extremely fertile." 

" Lydda is denominated by the Greeks, Diospolis, (city,) or 
Temple of Jupiter, probably because a temple had been dedi- 
cated, in its vicinity, to that deity. Since the crusades it has 
received from the Christians the name of St. George, on account 
of its having been the scene of the martyrdom and burial of that 
saint. In this city tradition reports that the emperor Justinian 
erected a church." p. 205.] 
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MA AC AH, a little province of Syria, east and north of the 
sources of Jordan, towards Damascus. Abel, or Abela, was in 
this country, whence it was called Abelbethmaacha. Joshua 
observes, (xiii. 13,) that the Israelites would not destroy the 
Maachathites, but permitted them to dwell in the land. The 
king of Maacah assisted the Ammonites against David. (2 Sam. 
x. 8, 9.) Sheba, son of Bichri, took refuge in Abel of Beth- 
maachah. (2 Sam. xx. 15, 16, &c.) The lot of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh beyond Jordan extended to this country. Deut. iii. 14 ; 
Josh. xii. 5. 

MACH^JRUS, or MACHERONTE, flat. 31°. 32'.— long. 
35°. SB',) a city and fort beyond Jordan, in the tribe of Reuben, 
north and east of the lake Asphaltites, two or three leagues 
from Jordan, and not far from where that river discharges itself 
into the Dead Sea. This castle had been fortified by the Asmo- 
neans: Gabinius demolished it, and Aristobulus fortified it anew. 
Herod the Great made it much stronger than before. Either 
here, or in the neighbourhood, was a spring of hot waters, very 
salutary. John the Baptist was imprisoned, and beheaded at 
Machaerus, by order of Herod Antipas. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. 
cap. 10. 

MADMANNAH,orMEDEMENE,(lat.31°.20'.— long. 34°. 
55',) a city of Simeon, (Josh. xv. 31,) first given to Judah ; it 
was very far south in Judah. Eusebius places it towards Gaza. 
See Isaiah x. 31 ; 1 Chron. ii. 49. 

MAHANAIM, (lat. 32°. 18'.— long. 35°. 54',) a city of the 
Levites of the family of Merari, in Gad, on the brook Jabok. 
(Josh. xxi. 38; xiii. 29, 30; 1 Chron. vi. 80.) Jacob gave it 
this name, because here he had a vision of angels. (Gen. xxxii. 2.) 
Mahanaim was the seat of the kingdom of Ishbosheth, after the 
death of Saul. (1 Sam. ii. 9, 12.) Hither David retired during 
the usurpation of Absalom, who was subdued and slain not far 
from hence. (2 Sam. xvii. xviii. &c.) In the Vulgate it is some- 
times called simply Castra, or the camp. (Gen. xxxii. 2; 2 Sam. 
ii. 8, 12,29; xvii. 24; xix. 32.) 

MAKELOTH, or MACELOTH, (lat. 29°. 54'.-long. 32°. 
37',) an encampment of Israel in the desert. (Numb, xxxiii. 
25, 26 ) Probably Malathis, which Eusebi us and Jerom place 
twenty miles from Hebron, in the south of Judah. 
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MAKKEDAH, or MACEDA, (lat. 31°. 44'. 30".— long. 
35°. 11',) a city of Judah. (Josh. xv. 41.) Euscbius says, this 
city is eight miles from Eleutlieropolis east. Joshua marched 
from Libnah towards Makkedah. (Josh. x. 29.) Called Maked, 
1 Mace. v. 26, 28. 




MANASSEH, (lat. 32°. 25'.— long. 35*. 20',) eldest son of 
Joseph, and grandson of the patriarch Jacob, (Gen. xli. 50, 51,) 
born a. m. 2290, ante a. d. 1714. Named Manasseh, forgetful- 
ness, because Joseph said, " God has made me forget all my 
toil, and all my father's house." When Jacob was about to die, 
Joseph brought his two sons to receive his father's blessing. 
(Gen. xlviii. 1, 2, 3, &c.) Jacob adopted them; made them 
come to his bed-side, and blessed them. Joseph having placed 
Ephraim at Jacob's left hand, and Manasseh at his right, Jacob 
put his right hand on Ephraim, and his left on Manasseh ; 
which Joseph observing, would have had him alter this disposi- 
tion. But Jacob told him, " I know what I am doing, my son ; 
the eldest shall be a father of a great people, but his younger 
brother shall be greater than he." He continued to bless them, 
and said, " In thee shall Israel be blessed, aud it shall be said, 
God maketh thee as Ephraim and as Manasseh." 

The tribe of Manasseh that came out of Egypt, were 32,200 
men, upwards of twenty years old, under the conduct of Gama- 
liel, son of Pedahzur. (Numb. ii. 20, 21.) This tribe was 
divided in the land of promise. One half tribe of Manasseh 
settled east of the river Jordan, and possessed the country of 
Bashan, from the river Jabbok to Mount Libanus ; and the 
other half tribe of Manasseh settled west of Jordan, and pos- 
sessed the country between the tribe of Ephraim, south, and the 
tribe of Issachar, north, having the river Jordan east, and the 
Mediterranean west. Josh. xvi. xvii. 

MAON, (lat. 31°. 16'.— long. 35°. 14',) a city of Judah, in 
the most southerly part. (Josh. xv. 55. See also 1 Sam. xxiii. 
24, 25; xxv. 2.) Nabal the Carmelite had great possessions in 
the desert of Maon, and David dwelt a good while hereabouts. 
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We think Mahon to be capital of the Meonians. (Heb.; 1 Chron. 
iv. 40, 41 ; and 2 Chron. xx. 1.) The Vulgate in this last place 
reads Ammonites instead of Maonim ; and in other passages 
Habitatores; the LXX. Minaes. The city of Maori, which 
gave name to the desert, is probably the Maenois, or Maeonis, 
which Eusebius places in the neighbourhood of Gaza. 

MARAH, (lat.29 0 .30 / .— long. 32°. 51.) When the Israelites 
coming out of Egypt were arrived at the desert of Etham, they 
there found the waters so bitter that neither themselves nor their 
cattle could drink it. (Exod. xv. 23.) Therefore they began 
to murmur against Moses, saying, What shall we drink ? Moses 
praying to the Lord, he showeth him a kind of wood, which 
being thrown into the water, made it potable. 

MARESHAH, or MARISSA, (lat. 31°. 43'.— long. 35°. 5',) 
a city of Judah ; also called Moresheth and Morasthi. The 
prophet Micah was a native of this city. In the time of Eusebius 
it was forsaken : it was two miles from Eleutheropolis. Near 
Maresha, in the vale of Zephathah, was fought a famous battle 
between Asa, king of Judah, and Zerah, king of Chus, in which 
Asa defeated a million of men. 1 Mace. v. 66, reads Samaria 
instead of Marissa. In the later times of the Jewish common- 
wealth, Mareshah belonged to Idumea, as did several other 
southerly cities of Judah. It was peopled by the Jews, and 
their allies, in the time of John Hyrcanus. King Alexander 
Jannaeus took it from the Arabians. Pompey restored it to its 
first inhabitants. Gabinius rebuilt it ; and, lastly, the Parthians 
destroyed it in the war of Antigonus against Herod. Joseph. 
Antiq. lib. xiii. xiv. 

MEDEBA, (lat. 31°. 45'.— long. 36°. 9',) a city bevond 
Jordan, in the southern parts of Reuben. (Josh. xiii. 16.) 
Eusebius says, Medeba was not far from Heshbon. Isaiah 
xv. 2, assigns it to Moab, because the Moabites took it from 
the Israelites. Josephus, (Antiq. lib. xiv., cap. 2,) and some 
others, ascribe it to the Arabians, because the Arabians made 
themselves masters of it towards the conclusion of the Jewish 
monarchy. The inhabitants of Medeba having killed John 
Gaddis, brother of Judas Maccabaeus, as he was passing to the 
country of the Nabatheans, quickly afterwards Simon and Jona- 
than, his brethren, revenged his death on the children of Jambri, 
as they were conducting a bride to her husband. — Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xiii. cap. 1. 1 Mace, ix.36, &c. Vide Moab. 
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MEGIDDO, (lat. 32». 37. 30".— long. 35o. 17',) a city of 
Issachar, (Josh. xvii. 11; Judges i. 27,) famous for the defeat 
of king Josiah, (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30,) who was overcome and 
mortally wounded by Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt. Herodotus, 
(lib. ii, cap. 159,) speaking of this victory, says, that Necho ob- 
tained it at Magdolos. The waters of Megiddo are mentioned, 
Judges v. 19. 

MEKONAH, (lat. 31°. 41'.-long. 35',) a city of Judah; 
(Neh. xi. 28;) probably the Mechanum, which Jerom places 
between Eleutheropolis and Jerusalem, eight miles from 
Eleutheropolis. 

MEPHA ATH, (lat. 31°. 37.— long. 36°. ff,) a city of Reuben, 
(Josh. xiii. 18,) yielded to the Levites of the family of Merari. 
(Josh. xxi. 37.) Eusebius says, in his time the Romans kept a 
garrison here. 

MEROM, (lat. 33°. 20'.— long. 35°. 50',) the waters of Merom, 
(Josh. xi. 5,) are the waters of Semechon, as is believed, since 
Hazor, where Jabin reigned, was on this lake as Josephus 
affirms ; (Antiq. lib. v. cap. 5,) and Joshua says, that Jabin, 
and the other confederate kings, met together at the waters of 
Merom. It should seem, then, that Merom and Semechon are 
the same ; but this consequence does not necessarily follow. We 
agree with Josephus, that Hazor was on the lake Semechon ; 
but where is it said, that it was on the waters of Merom ? where 
is it said, that the kings, in alliance, encamped at the waters of 
Semechon, and near Hazor, to fight with Joshua ? It is much 
more probable, that they advanced as far as the brook Kishon, 
and to the pass that led into their country, to hinder Joshua from 
entering it, or even to attack him in the country he had overrun, 
than that they waited for him in the midst of their own country, 
leaving all Galilee, &c exposed. 

MICHMASH, (lat. 32°.— long. 35°. 16',) a city of Ephraim, 
in the south, on the confines of Benjamin, (Ezra ii. 27; Neh. 
vii. 31,) called also Michmash, 1 Sam. xiii. 2; Isaiah x. 28; 
compare Neh. xi. 31. Gr. Machmas. 1 Mace. ix. 73. 

MIGDALGAD, (lat. 31°. 35'.— long. 35°. 29',) a city of 
Judah. Josh. xv. 37. 

MIGRON, (lat. 31°. 55'.— long. 35°. 24'. 30",) a village near 
Gibeah, in the tribe of Benjamin. Saul, with 600 men, retreated 
into the cave of Remnon, near Migron. 1 Sam. xiv. 2. 

MINNITH, or MENNITII, (lat. 31°. 55'.— long. 36°. l(y,) 
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a city beyond Jordan, belonging to the tribe of Gad, four miles 
from Heshbon, on the road to Philadelphia, as Eusebius relates, 
Onomast. in Minnith. It belonged to the Ammonites, when 
Jephthah made war against them. (Judges xi. 33.) Ezekiel 
says, that Judah carried wheat of Minnith to the fairs of Tyre. 
Vulg. Frumentum primum, the finest wheat. Ezek. xxvii. 17. 

MISHEAL, (lat. 32°. 50'.— long. 35°. 8',) a city on the con- 
fines of Asher. (Josh. xix. 26.) Eusebius says, it is near Mount 
Carmel y on the sea coast. 

MITHCAH, (lat. 30°. 2'.— long. 33°. 13',) an encampment 
of Israel in the wilderness, between Jarah and Hashmonah, 
(Numb, xxxiii. 28,29,) probably Methegammah, (2 Sam. viii. 1, 
compare Chron. xviii. 1,) where, it is said, David took Gath 
and her daughters. [So Hebr. and Vulgate. English trans- 
lation, Gath, and her towns.] And, in Samuel, that he took 
Metheg the mother, or Metheg and its mother ; that is, Metheg 
and Gath. Gath and Metheg were in the neighbourhood of 
Hashmonah, far south in the land of promise. Instead of 
Metheg the mother, the Hebrew reads Methegammah, which 
Jerom has translated by frcenum tributi. I rather think he 
wrote frcenum cubiti, and that transcribers have substituted 
frcenum tributi. But it is better to take Metheg for the name 
of a place. [Is not Metheg a transposition of Gethem ? i. e. 
little Gath ] 

MIZPAH, (lat. 31°. 48'.— long. 35°. 13',) a city of Benjamin, 
(Josh. xv. 38,) south of Jerusalem, and north of Hebron or 
Eleutheropolis, about six leagues from Jerusalem, (1 Sam. vii. 
5, 6, 7; Josh, xviii. 26,) a place of prayer and devotion, where 
the Hebrews often assembled. See 1 Kings xv. 22 ; 2 Chron. 
xvi. 6; Nehem. iii. 7 ; 1 Sam. x. 17 ; 1 Mac. iii. 46. 

MIZPAH, or MASPHATH, (lat. 32°. 15.— long. 36°,) of 
Gad, in the mountains of Galeed. Here Laban and Jacob 
made a covenant. (Gen. xxi. 49.) Jephthah dwelt at Mizpah ; 
here he made a covenant with the Israelites, on the other side 
Jordan, who chose him for their captain ; and here he assembled 
his troops. (Judges xi. 11,29,34.) This city is sometimes 
ascribed to Moab, because the Moabites conquered and kept 
it. 

MOABITES, (lat. 31°. 10' long. 36°. 5',) a people de- 
scended from Moab, son of Lot. Their habitation was beyond 
Jordan, east of, and adjacent to the Dead Sea, on both sides the 
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river Anion. Their capital city was situated on that river, and 
was called Ar, or Areopolis, or Ariel of Moab, or Rabbah 
Moab, i. e. the capital of Moab, the city with brick walls. This 
country was originally jwssessed by a race of giants, called Emim. 
(Deut. ii. 11, 12.) The Moabites conquered them; afterwards 
the Ammonites took a part from the Moabites. (Judges xi. 13.) 
Moses conquered that part which belonged to the Amorites, and 
gave it to the tribe of Reuben. The Moabites were spared by 
Moses, as God had instructed him. (Deut. ii. $>.) But there 
always was a great antipathy between the Moabites and the 
Israelites, which occasioned many wars. Balak, king of this 
people, endeavoured to prevail on Balaam to curse Israel, and 
Balaam seduced the Hebrews to idolatry and uncleanness by 
means of the daughters of Moab. (Numb. xxv. 1, 2.) God 
ordained that the Moabites should not enter into the congregation 
of his people, even to the tenth generation, (Deut. xxiii. 3,) be- 
cause they had the inhumanity to refuse the Israelites a passage 
through their country ; nor would they supply them with bread 
and water in their necessity. 

Eglon, king of the Moabites, was one of the first that oppressed 
Israel after the death of Joshua; Ehud killed Eglon, and Israel 
expelled the Moabites. (Judges iii. 12. a. m. 2679, ante a. n. 
1325.) Hanun, king of the Ammonites, having insulted David's 
ambassadors, David made war against him and subdued Moab 
and Ammon ; under which subjection they continued till the 
separation of the ten tribes; when they were attached to the 
kings of Israel till the death of Ahab. 

Presently after the death of Ahab the Moabites began to re- 
volt. (2 Kings iii. 4, 5.) Mesha, king of Moab, refused the 
tribute of an hundred thousand lambs, and as many rams, which 
till then had been customarily paid, either yearly, or at the be- 
ginning of every reign ; which of these two is not clearly ex- 
pressed in Scripture. The reign of Ahaziah was too short to 
allow of his invading them ; but Jeroboam, son of Ahab, and 
brother to Ahizah, having ascended the throne, intended re- 
ducing them to obedience. He invited Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, who, with the king of Edom, then his vassal, entered 
Moab ; when they were almost on the point of perishing with 
thirst, but were miraculously relieved. 2 Kings iii. 16, &c. 

It is not easy to perceive what were the circumstances of the 
Moabites after this time ; but Isaiah, at the beginning of the 
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reign of Hezekiah, threatens them with a calamity, which was to 
happen three years after his prediction, and which probably 
referred to the war of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, against the 
ten tribes and the nations beyond Jordan. 

Amos, (i, 13, &c.) also foretold great miseries to them, which 
probably they suffered under Uzziah and Jotham, kings of 
Judah, if not under Shalmaneser ; (2 Chron. xxvi. 7, 8 ; 
xxvii. 5;) or, lastly, the war of Nebuchadnezzar, five years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. We believe this prince 
carried them captive beyond the Euphrates, as the prophets had 
threatened ; (Jer. ix. 26; xii. 14, 15 ; xxv. 11, 12; xlviii. 47; 
xlix. 3, 6, 39 ; i. 16 ;) and that Cyrus sent them home again, as 
he did other captive nations. After their return from capti- 
vity, they multiplied, and fortified themselves, as the Jews did, 
and other neighbouring people, still in subjection to the kings 
of Persia ; afterwards conquered by Alexander the Great ; then 
in obedience to the kings of Syria and Egypt successively ; and 
finally to the Romans. There is a probability also, that in the 
later times of the Jewish republic, they obeyed the Asmonean 
kings, and afterwards Herod the Great. 

N. 

NAHALAL, (lat. 32°, 58'.— long. 35°' 34',) a city of Ze- 
bulon, (Josh. xix. 15,) yielded to the Levites, and given to the 
family of Merari. (Josh. xxi. 35.) The children of Zebulun did 
not make themselves complete masters of it, but permitted the 
Canaanites to dwell in it. Judges i. 30. 

NAIN, (lat. 32°. 41'.— long. 35°. 33',) a city of Palestine, 
where Jesus Christ restored a widow's son to life, as they were 
carrying him out to be buried. Eusebius says, this city was in 
the neighbourhood of Endor and Scythopolis. Elsewhere he 
says it was two miles from Tabor, south. [At the foot of the 
lesser Mount Hermon, near the town of Endor.] The brook 
Kishon ran between Tabor and Nain. 




NAPHTALI, or NEPHTAU, (lat. 33°. 1C.— long. 35°. 
4(y,) sixth son of Jacob, by Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid. Rachel 
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said, " With great wrestlings have I wrestled with my sister, 
and I have prevailed/* (Gen. xxx. 8.) We know but few par- 
ticulars of the life of Naphtali. His sons were Jahzeel, Guni, 
Jezer, and Shilleni. (Gen. xlvi. 24.) The patriarch Jacob, when 
he gave his blessing, said, " Naphtali is a hind let loose ; he 
giveth goodly words.*' (Gen. xlix. 21.) Most of the Rabbins 
and commentators apply this to Barak, who was of the tribe of 
Naphtali, and who at first showed the fear of a hind, by refusing 
to march against the Canaanites, unless the prophetess Deborah 
would go with him ; but he afterwards imitated the swiftness of 
a hind in pursuit of his enemy. (Judg. iv. 6.) He signalized 
his eloquence also, in that sublime canticle he composed with 
Deborah, to give thanks to God for their victory. 

The LXX give another rendering to this text; " Naphtali is 
as a tree that puts forth young branches, the shoots of which 
are fine." This sense seems to me as good, at least, as the 
former. Jacob commends the fertility of Naphtali, and the 
beauty of his race. Naphtali had but four sons, yet at the 
Exodus his tribe made up 53,400 men, able to bear arms. 
Moses, in blessing the same tribe, says, (Deut. xxxiii. 23,) " O 
Naphtali, saitsfied with favour, and full with the blessing of the 
Lord, possess thou the west and the south." [Vulgate, the sea 
and the south ; which the Hebrew will admit,] i. e. the sea of 
Gennesaret, which was south of the inheritance of this tribe. 
His soil was very fruitful in corn and oil. His limits were ex- 
tended into upper and lower Galilee, leaving Jordan east, Asher 
and Zebulun west, Li ban us north, and Issachar south. 

The tribe of Naphtali encamped in the wilderness south of 
the tabernacle, between Dan and Manasseh. (Numb. ii. 25,26, 
27, &c.) After the division, by Joshua, of the land of promise, 
the children of Naphtali did not destroy all the Canaanites in 
their country, but contented themselves with making them tribu- 
tary. (Judg. i. 33.) The Naphtalites, being on the frontiers to 
the north, were first invaded, and first made captive by the kings 
of Assyria. (2 Kings xv. 29. a. m. 3345, ante a. d. 659.) 
Isaiah (ix. 1) foretold to them, that they should see the light of 
the Messiah, and should be early illuminated by the glorious 
gospel. And indeed our Saviour preached oftener and longer in 
Galilee, and particularly in the tribe of Naphtali, than in any 
other part of Judea. Matt. iv. 13, 15. 

NAZARETH, (lat. 32°. 47'.— long. 35°. 26',) a little town of 
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Zebulun, in Lower Galileo, west of Tabor, and east of Ptole- 
mais. Eusebius places it fifteen miles from Legio, east. Cele- 
brated for having been the residence of Jesus Christ, for the first 
thirty years of his life. (Luke ii. 51.) Here our Saviour became 
incarnate, here he lived in obedience to Joseph and Mary, and 
hence he received the name of Nazarene. After he had begun 
his mission, he preached here sometimes in the synagogue. 
(Luke iv. 16.) But because his countrymen had no faith in 
him, and were offended at the meanness of his origin, he did not 
many miracles there, nor would he dwell therein. (Matt. xiii. 
54, 58.) He fixed his habitation at Capernaum for the latter 
part of his life. (Matt. iv. 13.) Nazareth is situated on high 
ground, having on one side a precipice, from whence the Naza- 
renes one day attempted to throw down our Saviour, because 
he upbraided them with their unbelief. Luke iv. 29. 

Epiphanius says, that in his time Nazareth was only a village, 
and that to the reign of Constantine it was inhabited by Jews 
alone, exclusive of Christians. Adamnanus, a writer of the 
seventh century, says, that in his time there were two great 
churches at Nazareth, one in the midst of the city, built on two 
arches, in the place where our Saviour's house had stood. 
Under the two arches now mentioned, was a very fine fountain, 
which furnished water to the whole city. The second church 
of Nazareth was built in the place where the house stood, where- 
in the angel Gabriel appeared to the Virgin Mary. Villibrode, 
in the eighth century, speaking of the same church of Nazareth, 
says, the Christians were often obliged to redeem it with money 
from the Pagans, who otherwise threatened to demolish it. 
Phocas, in the twelfth century, says, that as soon as one enters 
Nazareth, one finds the church of St. Gabriel, under which is a 
little vault, wherein is the fountain near which the angel saluted 
Mary. It may be here observed, that the Orientals thought the 
angel first spoke to Mary near a fountain, and afterwards in her 
own house. Phocas adds, that in the same city is a very hand- 
some church, heretofore the house of St. Joseph. The church 
of Nazareth, or of the Incarnation, is still in being. 

Now all this will by no means agree with the famous transla- 
tion of the house of the Virgin Mary ; which, 1291, is pretended 
to have been removed, by the assistance of angels, from Nazareth 
into Dalmatia ; whence it was carried, four years after, beyond 
the Gulf of Venice, into the diocese of Recanati, in the borders 
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of Ancona, and set on the land of a lady named Lauretta ; 
whence the church that was founded, obtained the name of our 
Lady of Lauretto. Hut the situation of this holy house being 
in a wood, to which it was dangerous to resort, because of 
robbers, it was a third time transported to the distance of half a 
league up a hill ; and once more it was carried from thence to 
the place where it stands at present. It is very probable, that 
all these different translations were no other than so many dif- 
ferent buildings, constructed on the model of the church of 
Nazareth; just as in several places churches have been built on 
the model of that of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

[Nazareth is about eight leagues from Acre. It is situated at 
the foot of a mountain, and is surrounded on all sides by hills 
and mountains, having a little valley between them, full of 
thistles and pebbles. This town is inhabited only by a few re- 
ligious of the Holy Land, and by some poor Christians in their 
service, or dependent on them. The place is shown where stood 
the house of the holy Virgin ; but the house itself, say the Ca- 
tholics, is at Loretto. Both Turks and Christians have a great 
veneration for the sacred precincts, and pray to the Virgin. The 
place where the synagogue stood, wherein our Saviour preached, 
is shown. Such is D'Arvieux's account. The following is from 
Volney. 

" Nazareth, so celebrated in the history of Christianity, is an 
inconsiderable village, one-third of whose inhabitants are Maho- 
metans, and the remaining two-thirds Greek Catholics. The 
Fathers of the Holy Land, who are dependent on the great con- 
vent of Jerusalem, have an hospitium and a church here. They 
are usually the farmers of the country. In the time of Daher 
they were obliged to make a present to every wife he married ; 
and he took great care to marry almost every week."] 

[Our latest traveller who describes Nazareth, Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, approaching it from Acre, mentions the village of Se- 
phouzy, in which is shown the house of St. Anne, the mother of 
the Virgin Mary, five miles from Nazareth. He observes 
the fountain near Nazareth, called the Virgin Mary's fountain ; 
the great church, or convent, at that time the refuge of wretches 
afflicted with the plague, hoping for recovery from the sanctity 
of the place ; Joseph's workshop, converted into a chapel ; the 
synagogue wherein Jesus is said to have preached, now a church ; 
the precipice whence the inhabitants would have thrown our 
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Lord ; concerning which " the words of the Evangelist are 
remarkably explicit ; and it is, probably, the precise spot 
alluded to in the text of St. Luke's Gospel." A stone that is 
said to have served as a table to Christ and his disciples, is an 
object of worship to the superstitious of Galilee. The people 
were under the severest oppression.] 

NEBO, (lat. 31°. 53'.— long. 35°. 55',) a mountain beyond 
Jordan, where Moses died. Deut. xxxii. 49 ; xxxiv. 1 ; 
Isa. xlvi. 1. It is verv high. 

NILE, (lat. 30°.— long. 31°. Iff,) a river of Egypt, whose 
fountains are in the upper Ethiopia. It proceeds from two 
springs, or two eyes, which are not far distant from each other. 
The largest of these is worshipped by the inhabitants of the 
country, who are idolaters. Its depth is something more than 
five-and-twenty palms ; the other spring is about sixteen palms 
deep : its course is first towards the north, afterwards it winds 
about to the east, and passes into a great lake. Coming out 
of this lake it proceeds towards the south. It waters the country 
of Alata, where it has several falls. It continues its course far 
into the kingdom of Goiam ; then it winds about again from 
the east to the north : at length, running northward it enters 
Egypt at the cataracts, which are waterfalls made by meeting 
with rocks, of the length of two hundred feet. 

After passing these rocks the Nile flows through the valley of 
Egypt : its channel, according to Villamont, is about a league 
broad. Eight miles below Cairo, it is divided into two arms, 
which make a triangle, whose base is at the Mediterranean Sea, 
and which the Greeks called the Delta, because of its flgure A. 
These two arms are divided into others, which discharge them- 
selves into the Mediterranean, whose distance from the top of 
the Delta is about twenty leagues. These branches the ancients 
commonly reckoned lo be seven mouths ; Ptolemy makes them 
nine, others four, others eleven, others fourteen : others main- 
tain that there are no more than the mouths of Damietta, of 
Kozetta, and of the two canals, one of which passes by Alexan- 
dria, and the other is very small. 

Several have thought that the Nile was the Gihon, one of the 
four rivers mentioned by Moses as flowing from the terrestrial pa- 
radise. But this opinion is not to be supported, since the other 
rivers are too from the Nile : yet the inhabitants of the king- 
dom of Goiam call the river Gihon. The Abyssinians call it Ab 
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Euchi, A bay, or the father of rivers. The negroes call it Tami. 
Homer, Diodorus Siculus, and Xenophon, testify that its ancient 
name was Egypt us, and Homer mentions it by no other name. 
Diodorus says, it took the name of Nilus, after a king of Egypt 
called by that name. Pliny relates the opinion of king Juba, 
who affirmed that the Nile had its source in Mauritania, that it 
appeared and disappeared in different places, just hiding itself 
under ground, and then showing itself again; that in this 
country it was called Niger, and in Ethiopia it had the name 
Astapus; that about Meroe it was divided into two arms, of 
which the right was called Astusapes, and the left Astaborus ; 
and lastly, that it obtained the name of Nile only below Meroe. 

Pliny, Plutarch, Dionysius the geographer, and some others 
testify, that it was also named Siris. Dionysius says, that the 
Ethiopians call it Siris, and that after it passes Syena, that it 
has the name of Nilus. It is probable, that the name Siris 
comes from the Hebrew Sihor, which signifies trouble; and 
that Nilus comes from the Hebrew Nahal, which signifies 
river^or torrent. In Scripture the Nile has seldom any other 
name but the river of Egypt. Joshua and Jeremiah express it 
by the name Sihor, or the river of troubled water. " What hast 
thou to do in the way of Egypt, to drink the water of Sihor ?*' 
says Jeremiah. The Greeks give it the name of Melas, which 
also signifies black or troubled : and indeed travellers inform us, 
that the water of this river is generally something muddy, but 
it is easily fined by throwing into it some almonds or skinned 
beans. Servius, explaining the verse of Virgil where speaking of 
the Nile, he says, that the ancients call the Nile Melo : Melo 
in Hebrew signifies full, which may well agree with the Nile, 
because of its great floods, which continue for about six weeks 
in the heat of summer, and overflow Egypt. 

Diodorus Siculus observes, that the most ancient name by 
which the Grecians knew the Nile, is Oceanus. It had also the 
name of Higle, afterwards of Egyptus, and lastly of Nilus, 
from King Nilus. The Egyptians paid divine honour to the 
Nile, and called it Jupiter Nilus. 

. Perhaps for this reason, the Lord in the prophets sometimes 
threatens to smite the river of Egypt, to dry it up, and kill its 
fishes : as it were to show the Egyptians the vanity of their wor- 
ship, and the impotence of their pretended deity. Isaiah xi. 
15 ; Ezek. xxix. 3, 4, &c. 
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Scripture, marking the limits of the hind of promise, some- 
times puts the river, or stream of Egypt, for its southerly limits. 
" From the entering in of Hamath, unto the river of Egypt." 
(2 Chron. vii. 8.) Or, " from the channel of the river Euphrates 
unto the stream of Egypt.* (Isa. xxvii. 12.) Some interpreters, 
doubting whether the dominion of the Israelites extended to the 
Nile, have imagined that the stream of Egypt was a stream that 
fell into the Mediterranean Sea between Rhinocorura and Gaza, 
which is called in Scripture the river of the wilderness. (Amos 
vi. 14.) But it is certain, that the land of promise was to reach 
the Nile. Joshua shows it plainly, chap. xiii. 3, xv. 4, compared 
with 1 Chron. xiii. 5. 

The Arabians and other Orientals often give the Nile the name 
of a sea, and the surname or epithet of Faidh, which is common 
also to the Euphrates, because these two rivers by their over- 
flowing increase the fertility of the countries they pass through. 
They also give it the name of Mobarek, (blessed,) as well be- 
cause of the fruitfulness it occasions to the land, as the fecun- 
dity it is thought to procure to the women. 

When the Nile rises only to the perpendicular height of twelve 
cubits, a famine necessarily follows in Egypt ; nor is the famine 
less certain, if it should exceed sixteen cubits, as Pliny says ; so 
that the just height of the inundation is between twelve and 
sixteen cubits. 

The Nilometor is a pillar erected in the middle of the Nile, 
on which are marked degrees measuring the ascent of the water : 
there were several of these in different places At this day 
there is one in the island, which divides the Nile into two arms, 
one of which passes to Cairo, and the other to Gizah. M. 
d'Herbelot notices several others, built or repaired by the reign- 
ing caliphs. The ancients have preserved the memory of the 
Nilometor in their monuments. Heretofore they kept the mea- 
sure of the rising of the Nile in the temple of Serapis, as a sa- 
cred relic; and the emperor Constantine had it transported to 
the church of Alexandria. The Pagans then affirmed that the 
Nile would not overflow any more ; but Serapis being provoked, 
would be revenged of Egypt, and would cause a # sterility there. 
However, the Nile overflowed, and rose to its usual height the 
years following. 

The Nile overflows yearly in the month of August, in the 
higher and middle Egypt, where it hardly ever rains. But in 
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lower Egypt the flood is less sensible and less necessary, because 
it frequently rains there, and the country is sufficiently watered. 
It is less sensible there because they make fewer dikes there, or 
receptacles for the water, and the inundation spreading itself 
equally over the country, does not rise higher than a cubit 
through the whole Delta: whereas in higher and middle 
Egypt, they have deep canals, to receive the waters of the river. 
They make a breach in these dikes by authority of the bacha , 
and when one district is sufficiently watered, the dike is stopped 
up, and another is opened. The Egyptians have often con- 
tentions, village against village, which shall have the first dis- 
tribution of the waters : and when the overflowing comes as they 
desire, they celebrate a great festival throughout the country. 

When the waters are subsided, the culture of the land is easy, 
the seed is cast on the mud, and with little tillage produces 
great plenty. The mud which the Nile brings, is earth washed 
away from the banks in its course ; which same mud covering 
the landmarks and furrows of the fields, obliges the proprietors 
to have recourse to the line and measuring-rod, to measure out 
their lands and inheritances every year anew. 

Extracts from recent travellers. 

" Some descriptions of Egypt would lead us to think that the 
Nile, when it swells, lays the whole province under water. The 
lands adjoining immediately to the banks of the river are indeed 
laid under water, but the natural inequality of the ground hin- 
ders it from overflowing the interior country. A great part of 
the lands would therefore remain barren, were not canals and re- 
servoirs formed to receive water from the river when at its 
greatest height, which is thus conveyed everywhere through 
the fields, and reserved for watering them, when occasion re- 
quires.'" — Niebuhr's Travels, vol. i. p. 87. 

" It is to be remarked, that though this water becomes thick, 
from the clayey soil over which it passes, it appears, when drunk, 
as light and limpid as the clearest ; the Egyptians themselves 
believe it nourishing, and say, whoever drinks of the river will 
never remove to any great distance from its banks. 1 ' 

" The divine honours which the ancient Egyptians paid to the 
Nile, and for which the plenty it occasions may be some justifi- 
cation, are, in a manner, still preserved under the Mahometans : 
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they give this river the title of Most Holy, they likewise ho- 
nour its increase with all the ceremonies practised by Pagan an- 
tiquity. Mothers are seen plunging their children into the 
stream, from a belief that these waters have a purifying and di- 
vine virtue, such as the ancients attributed to every river. 

" This mud likewise is only washed off by the Nile from its 
two banks, with the clayey part of which it becomes loaded. Its 
lightness, together with the motion of the waters, keeps the par- 
ticles suspended, till, at length, the sandy part sinks down and 
appears in heaps after the decrease of the inundation. There, 
the industry of the husbandman turns to his advantage, tem- 
pering the dryness of the sands with pigeons' dung, and the 
seeds of water melons, which he sows in it, and gathers an abun- 
dant harvest, before the returning floods again destroy these 
fields, and form others in their stead." — Barondu. Tott 

" For six months of the year the water of this river is so thick 
that it must have time to settle before it can be drunk : and 
during the three months which precede the inundation, reduced 
to an inconsiderable depth, it grows heated, becomes green, 
foetid, and full of worms, and it is necessary to have recourse to 
that which has been before drawn and preserved in cisterns. 
At all times, people of delicacy take care to perfume it and cool 
it by evaporation. Bitter almonds are made use of to purify the 
water, with which the vessel is rubbed, and the water then be- 
comes really light and good. Earthen vessels, un glazed, are 
kept carefully in every apartment, from whence the water con- 
tinually transpires. This transpiration produces the more cool- 
ness, in proportion as it is more considerable ; for which reason, 
those vessels are often suspended in passages where there are cur- 
rents of air, and under the shade of trees. In several parts of 
Syria they drink the water which has transpired ; in Egypt they 
drink that which remains; beside, in no country is so much 
water used. The first thing an Egyptian does on entering a 
house, is to lay hold of the kolla (the pitcher of water,) and 
take a hearty draught of it, and, thanks to their perpetual per- 
spiration, they feel no inconvenience from the practice." — Vol- 
ney's Travels, vol. i. p. 19- 

The superior veneration paid to the east branch of this cele- 
brated river, appears from the variety of names given to it, as 
well as from the import of these names ; of which Mr. Bruce 
gives a full account, but of which we shall only quote a part 
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By the Agows it is named Gzeir, Geesa, or Seir ; the first of 
which terras signifies a god. It is likewise called Ab, father, 
and has many other names, all implying the most profound ve- 
neration. In Gojam it is named A bay, which signifies overflow- 
ing. By the Gongas, on the south of Mounts Dyre and Tagla, 
it is called Dahli ; by those of the north Kowass ; both of which 
imply dog-star. Formerly, the Nile had the name of Siris, both 
before and after it enters Beja, which the Greeks imagined was 
given to it on account of its black colour during the inunda- 
tion ; but Mr. Bruce assures us that the river has no such co- 
lour. He affirms, with great probability, that this name in the 
country of Beja imports the river of the dog-star, on the verti- 
cal appearance of which, this river overflows : " and this ido- 
latrous worship," says he, " was probably part of the reason of 
the question the prophet Jeremiah asks : * What hast thou to do 
in Egypt to drink the waters of Seir, or the water profaned by 
idolatrous rites?* " The inhabitants of the Barabra, call it 
Bahar el Nil, the sea of the Nile, in contradistinction to the Red 
Sea, for which they have no other name than Bahar el Molech, 
or the Salt Sea. The junction of the three great rivers, the 
Nile flowing on the west side of Meroe ; the Tacazze, which 
washes the east side, and joins the Nile at Maggiran in N. lat 
17° ; and the Mareb, which falls into this last something above 
the junction, gives the name of Triton to the Nile. The an- 
cient name Egyptus, given it in Homer is supposed to have been 
derived from its black colour ; but Mr. Bruce derives it from 
Y Gypt, the name given to Egypt in Ethiopia, i. e. the country 
of canals. 

We shall also quote from Mr. Bruce what he has said con- 
cerning the natural operation by which the tropical rains are 
produced, which are now universally allowed to be the cause of 
the annual overflowing of this and other rivers. 

*' The air is so much rarefied by the sun during the time he 
remains almost stationary over the tropic of Capricorn, that the 
winds loaded with vapours rush in upon the land from the At- 
lantic Ocean on the west, the Indian Ocean on the east, and the 
cold Southern Ocean beyond the Cape : thus a great quantity of 
vapour is gathered, as it were, into a focus, and as the same 
causes continue to operate during the progress of the sun 
northward, a vast train of clouds proceeds from south to north, 
which are sometimes extended much farther than at other times. 
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In April, all the rivers in the south of Abyssinia begin to 
swell and greatly augment the Nile, which is farther enlarged 
by the vast quantity of water poured into the lake Tzana. In 
the beginning of June the rivers are all full, and continue so 
while the sun remains stationary in the tropic of Cancer. This 
excessive rain, which would sweep off the whole soil of Egypt 
into the sea, were it to continue without intermission, begins 
to abate as the sun turns southward ; and on his arrival at the 
zenith of each place, on his passage towards that quarter, they 
cease entirely. Immediately after the sun has passed the line, 
he begins the rainy season to the southward. 

" There are three remarkable appearances attending the inun- 
dation of the Nile. Every morning in Abyssinia is clear, and the 
sun shines. About nine a small cloud, not above four feet broad, 
appears in the east, whirling violently round as if upon an axis ; 
but, arrived near the zenith, it first abates its motion, then loses 
its form and extends itself greatly, and seems to call up vapours 
from all the opposite quarters. These clouds having attained 
nearly the same height, rush against each other with great vio- 
Ience. The air, impelled before the heaviest mass or swiftest mover, 
makes an impression of its form on the collection of clouds oppo- 
site : and the moment it has taken possession of the space made 
to receive it, the most violent thunder possible to be conceived 
instantly follows, with rain : after some hours the sky again 
clears, with a wind at N. and is always disagreeably cold when 
the thermometer is below 63°. The second thing remarkable is 
the variation of the thermometer. When the sun is in the 
southern tropic, 36° distant from the zenith of Gondar, it is sel- 
dom lower than 72° ; but it falls to 60°, and 63°, when the sun 
is immediately vertical ; so happily does the approach of rain 
compensate the heat of a too scorching sun. The third is that 
remarkable stop in the extent of the rain northward, when the 
sun, that has conducted the vapours from the line, and should 
seem now more than ever to be in possession of them, is here 
overruled suddenly; till, on his return to Gorri, again it resumes 
the absolute command over the rain, and reconducts it to the 
line to furnish distant deluges to the southward." 

The river passing through the kingdom of Senaar, the soil of 
which is a red bole, becomes coloured with that earth ; and this 
mixture, along with the moving sand of the deserts, of which it 
receives a great quantity when raised by the wind, precipitates 
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all the viscous and putrid matters which float in the waters ; 
whence Dr. Pococke judiciously observes, that the Nile is not 
wholesome when the water is clear and green, but when so red 
and turbid that it stains the water of the Mediterranean." 

This redness of the waters of the Nile, as the reader will 
observe, is noticed in Egypt. The following account is from 
Father Vansleb, whose remarks were made at Cairo. 

"This is remarkable of Nilus; 1, that it begins to increase 
and decrease on a certain day precisely ; 2, that when it first in- 
crcaseth, it grows green ; 3, that afterwards it appears red; and 
4, that it changeth its channel sometimes." 

The day in which it begins to increase is yearly the 12th day 
of June, on which day they observe the feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel ; on this day the drops fall. Now these drops are 
nothing else, according to the judgment of the inhabitants, but 
the mercies and blessings of God. As soon as this dew is fallen, 
the water begins to be corrupt, and assumes a greenish colour ; 
this colour inert aseth more and more, till the river appears as a 
lake covered all over with moss. This colour is to be seen not 
only in its great channel, but also in all the ponds and branches 
that come from thence ; only the cisterns keep the water pure. 
Some years this green colour continues about twenty days, and 
sometimes more, but never above forty. The Egyptians call 
this time, when the river is green, " II chad raviat," for they 
suffer much because the water is corrupt, without taste, and 
unwholesome, and good water is very rare. 

As soon as the green colour is gone the river Nilus begins to 
become red, and very muddy ; it is then no doubt but the fer- 
mentation is passed, and that the waters of Ethiopia are arrived 
in Egypt, which are of that colour, because of the red earth 
which the furious torrents from the mountains carry into the 
river ; for it is not possible that the land of Egypt, which is very 
black, should give it that colour. In the year 1673, in the be- 
ginning of July, the water began to be red, and so continued till 
the end of December, the time when the river returns to its 
ordinary dimensions. 

" The Egyptians believe that the river Nilus decreaseth also 
at a certain day ; Sept. 24. 

u The waters of this river cause an itch in the skin, which 
troubles such as drink of them when the river increases. This 
itch is very small, and appears first about the arms, next upon 
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the stomach, and spreads all about the body, which causeth a 
grievous pain. This itch conies not only upon such as drink of 
the river ; but such as drink of the waters of the cisterns filled 
with the river water. It lasts about six weeks. 

" When the river runs over, it makes a great destruction ; it 
carries away not only great pieces of the bank, but destroys 
sometimes towns and villages near to it." 

The prophet Nahum calls this river by the name of a sea, 
when describing the rampart of populous No, which, says he, 
" was the sea, and her wall was from the sea.'" 

This may appear extraordinary to British readers, but the 
account of Ibn Haukal, who uses the same phraseology, will 
justify it. 

He thus writes — Sir W. Ouseley's Trans, p. 34. 

" In this sea there are islands, to which one may pass in boats 
or vessels. Of these islands are Teneis and Damiat. In each 
of these agriculture is practised and cattle are kept, and the kind 
of clothes called rekia come from these places. 

" The waters of this sea are not very considerable, and vessels 
move on it by the help of men. From the borders of this sea to 
those of the sea of Syria, it is all sand." 

In these passages the mouths of the Nile, the lakes adjacent 
to them, the marshes, &c appear to be called seas in the Arabic, 
as such collections of water also are in the Hebrew. 

" The Nile," says Ibn Haukal (Sir W. Ouseley's Trans, p. 31,) 
" produces crocodiles, and the fish sekenkour : and there is also 
a species of fish called raadah, which if any person take in his 
hand, while it is alive, that person will be affected by a trem- 
bling of his body ; when dead, this fish resembles other fishes. 
The crocodile's skin is so hard, that it resists the blows of all 
weapons when stricken on the back; they therefore wound him 
under the armpits and between the thighs. The sekenkour is a 
species of that fish, (the crocodile,) but the crocodile has hands 
and feet, and they use the sekenkour in medical and culinary 
preparations." 

It deserves notice that the crocodile is here reckoned a fish, 
though it is, as we well know, a lizard ; and the sekenkour, or 
skinkore, or skink, of European naturalists, is referred to the 
same genus, i. e. of fishes, though that also is a lizard, is amphi- 
bious, and is found in various countries of the east. 

It appears that the ancient Hebrews also included lizards in 
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the division of Tannim, which comprised not only fishes but 
amphibia; creatures using the water generally, and even ser- 
pents. The crocodile, therefore, being called a fish by this 
Arab writer, we need not hesitate to admit the same idea among 
the learned Hebrews. 

NIMRAH, (lat. 32°. V long. 48',) a city of Gad, or 

rather of Reuben, east of the Dead Sea. (Numb, xxxii. 3.) 
Eusebius, on the word Nebra, says, there is a large village in 
Batanea called Nabara. I make no doubt but Nemra, Nimra, 
Nimrim, Nemrim and Bethnemra, are the same city. Jeremiah, 
xlviii. 34, speaks of Nimrim and its pleasant waters. Isaiah 
xv. 6, also mentions the waters of Nimrim. Jerom says, that 
Nimrim is situated on the Dead Sea, and takes name from the 
bitterness of its waters, which have this quality since the desola- 
tion of the city, as had been denounced by the prophets Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. [Whence some incline to derive its name from 
copious streams, according to the Arabic, rather than from a 
leopard. But, as I suppose that the term Beth implies a tem- 
ple, wherein the leopard was a symbol, whether accompanying a 
figure or not, so I incline to derive the name from some sacred 
establishment by the ancient inhabitants of the country. Leopard 
Town : Leopard Temple. — Bethnimra.] 

NOB, (lat. 31°. 55'.— long. 35°. &,) a sacerdotal city of Ben- 
jamin. Jerom says, that in his time it was entirely destroyed, 
and that the ruins of it might be seen not far from Diospolis. 
When David was driven away by Saul, he came to Nob, and 
asking the high priest Abimelech for food, he gave him the bread 
which had lately been taken off the holy table ; also he gave him 
the sword of Goliath. Saul being informed of this by Doeg, 
caused all the priests of Nob to be slain, and destroyed their 
city. 1 Sam. xxii. 9, &c ; xxi. 6 — 8, &c. 

The Rabbins say, that Jerusalem might be seen from this 
town. The tabernacle resided some time at Nob; after this 
town was destroyed that structure was removed to Gibeon ; 
*' and the days of Nob and Gibeon," says Maimonides, " were 
fifty-seven years." 

O. 

OLIVES, MOUNT of, (lat. 31°. 47'.— long. 35°. 22',) is 
situate east of Jerusalem, and separated from the city by the 
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brook Kedron, and by the valley of Jehoshaphat. On this mount 
Solomon built temples to the gods of the Ammonites and Moab- 
ites, out of complaisance to his wives. (1 Kings xi. 7.) Hence 
the Mount of Olives is called the Mount of Corruption. (2 Kings 
xxiii. 13.) Vulg. Mons Offensionis: or, Mons Corruptionis. 
Josephus says, Ant. lib. xx. cap. 6, that this mountain is five 
stadia (or furlongs) from Jerusalem ; 625 geometrical paces ; a 
sabbath-day's journey, says St. Luke; about eight furlongs, i.e. 
to the top of it. (Acts i. 12.) The Mount of Olives has three 
summits, ranging from north to south ; from the middle summit 
our Saviour ascended into heaven; on the south summit Solomon 
built temples to his idols; the north summit is distant two fur- 
longs from the middlemost. This is the highest, and is com- 
monly called Galilee ; [rather Viri Galilsei, from the expression 
used by the angels — ye men of Galilee.] Vide Reland. Palest, 
torn. ii. p. 338. 

In the time of king Uzziah, the Mount of Olives was so shat- 
tered by an earthquake, that half the earth on the western side 
fell and rolled four furlongs, or five huudred paces, toward the 
opposite mountain on the east ; so that the earth blocked up the 
highways, and covered the king's gardens. Joseph. Antiq. lib. 
ix. cap. 11. Zech. xiv. 5. 

This mountain is become an object of veneration among 
Christians, since from hence our Saviour ascended into heaven. 
Eusebius, de Vita Constant, lib. iii. cap. 43, assures us, that in 
the place of the ascension was a cavern, where, according to 
tradition, our Saviour entered, to communicate to his dis- 
ciples some of his most sacred mysteries; whether by these 
words may be understood the holy Eucharist, or a repast he 
took with them, mentioned Acts i. 4, or, particular instruc- 
tions. The Fathers inform us, that when our Saviour ascended 
into heaven he left his footsteps imprinted on the earth [rock] ; 
that they always subsisted, though the faithful continually 
took away the ground from [about] this place, by way of 
devotion. Thus, say they, is literally accomplished Zech. xiv. 4. 
"his feet shall stand in that day on the Mount of Olives."" 
It is added, that the empress Helena having caused a magnifi- 
cent church to be built, in the midst of which was this rock, 
when they would have paved it with marble like the rest, they 
never could accomplish it; everything that was put there by 
way of ornament removed from its place, so that they were 
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forced to leave it as it was. To this day, it is said, the impres- 
sion of our Saviour's left foot is visible in the rock, three fingers' 
breadth ; also that the stone, wherein was the impression of his 
right foot, was taken away at the time of the Crusades, and 
placed in the temple, which at present is one of the principal 
Turkish mosques, where some think it may still remain, for the 
Christians have not liberty to enter therein to inform themselves. 
Jerotn, in Epitaph. Paula?, et alibi, speaks of a great cross, set 
up on the Mount of Olives, which might be seen afar off. The 
same father assures us, that when they endeavoured to shut up 
the cave which answered to the place whence our Saviour as- 
cended into heaven, [the opening in the roof of the edifice,] they 
could never accomplish their design, but were forced to leave 
this part free and open. But observe, that the impressions of 
our Saviour's feet must have been sunk very deep into the 
mountain, and that the Christians must very nicely have observed 
the place, since the tenth Roman legion, encamped on this moun- 
tain, at the siege of the city by Titus, as Josephus says, (de 
Bello, lib. vi. cap. 3,) could not efface these sacred footsteps, 
nor erase them out of the memory of the faithful. [Query: are 
not these last expressions metaphorical, signifying that the 
memory and effect of our Lord's life and ascension were perpe- 
tual and indefeasible ? in which sense we may still justly say, 
the way he went to heaven continues open to all believers.] 

Addition. 

[Though this mount was named from its olive-trees, yet it 
abounded in other trees also. It was a station for signals which 
were communicated from hence by lights and flames on various 
occasions. They were made of long staves of cedar, canes, pine- 
wood, with coarse flax, which, while on fire, were shaken about 
till they were answered from other signals. 

What is said in Midras Telliin, by Rab. Janna, is extremely 
remarkable : " The Divine Majesty stood three years and a half 
on Mount Olivet, saying, Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found ; call on him while he is near."" Is this the language of 
a Jew ? 

The names of the various districts of this mount deserve at- 
tention, as — 1, Gethsemane, the place of oil-presses; 2, Bethany, 
the house of dates ; 3, Bethphage, the house of green figs ; and 
probably, other names in different places. 
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The Talmudists say, (Hier. Berac. fol. 16,) that on Mount 
Olivet were shops, kept by the children of Canaan, of which 
shops some were in Bethany. They say that under two large 
cedars which stood there, were four shops, where things neces- 
sary for purification were constantly on sale, such as doves or 
pigeons for the women, &c. 

Probably these shops were supplied by country persons, who 
hereby avoided paying rent for their sittings in the temple. 
The mention of these residences implies that this mount had 
various dwellings upon it. 

There was also a collection of water at Bethany, on this mount, 
which was by some used as a place of purification. 

Mount of Olives is a very steep hill on the east of Jeru- 
salem ; the valley of Jehoshaphat lying between the mount and 
the city. The small building, erected over the Place of Ascen- 
sion, is contiguous to a Turkish mosque, and is in possession of 
the Turks, who shew it for profit, and subject the Christians to 
an annual contribution for permission to officiate within it on 
Ascension-day. From the mosque we had a fine and command- 
ing view of Jerusalem, Mount Sion, and the Dead Sea. — Dr. 
Wittman, p. 168.] 

[The Garden of Olivet (the scene of our Saviour's agony) is 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives, near the origin of the brook 
Kedron. It contains eight large and extremely ancient olive- 
trees. It were too much to affirm that these trees escaped the 
ravages of the soldiers of Titus, and are as old as his destruction 
of Jerusalem ; yet, as a fresh olive-tree springs from the old 
stump, these may be successors to those of ancient date. The 
olive wood between Athens and Eleusis contains trees, perhaps 
of equal age, or apparently little short of it. Certainly, those in 
the garden of Olivet date from before the conquest by the 
Turkish arms, as they pay a tax of only one medine to the sul- 
tan ; while all planted since the conquest, pay half their produce. 
" They form," says Dr. E. D. Clarke, " a grove of aged olive- 
trees, of most immense size." 

Dr. Clarke found, on the top of the Mount of Olives, a vast 
and very ancient crypt, in *' the shape of a cone, of immense 
size ; the vertex alone appearing level with the soil, and exhibit- 
ing by its section at the top a small circular aperture ; the sides 
extending below to a great depth, lined with a hard red stucco." 
He thinks it to have been an idolatrous construction, perhaps as 
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old as Solomon, and profaned by Josiah. (2 Kings xxiii. 13.) 
The number of crypts about Jerusalem is well deserving atten- 
tion. If Solomon built this crypt, he might, as the Jews say 
he did, construct one of the same kind, for the reception of the 
ark, &c. in case of danger : but this must continue undecided 
till the " times of the Gentiles are fulfilled." 

" So commanding is the view of Jerusalem afforded in this 
situation," says Dr. Clarke, *' that the eye roams over all the 
streets, and around the walls, as if in the survey of a plan or 
model of the city. The most conspicuous object is the mosque, 
erected upon the site and foundations of the temple of Solomon." 
Hence the observation of the evangelist, (Luke xix. 37,) that 
Jesus beheld the city, and wept over it, acquires additional 
force. " Towards the south appears the Lake Asphaltites, a 
noble expanse of water, seeming to be within a short ride from 
the city ; but the real distance is much greater. Lofty moun- 
tains inclose it with prodigious grandeur. To the north are seen 
the verdant and fertile pastures of the plain of Jericho, watered 
by the Jordan, whose course may be distinctly discerned. 1 * — 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 572. 

P. 

PALESTINE, (lat. 32°.— long. 35°. 20',) the land of Israel, 
the kingdom of David and Solomon, the most favoured and the 
most guilty country under heaven ; during between two and 
three thousand years the only section of the earth where the 
worship of the true God was perpetuated, — 

. 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross. 

Shakspkare. 

This most interesting of countries is a small canton of Syria, 
included within the limits of the Turkish empire, and governed 
by the pashas of Acre and Damascus. In the map, it presents 
the appearance of a narrow slip of country extending along the 
eastern course of the Mediterranean ; from which, to the river 
Jordan, the utmost width does not exceed fifty miles. This 
river was the eastern boundary of the land of Canaan, or Pales- 
tine, properly so called, which derived its name from the Phi- 
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listines, or Palestines, originally inhabiting the coast. To three 
of the twelve tribes, however, — Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh, — 
portions of territory were assigned on the eastern side of the 
river, which were afterwards extended by the subjugation of the 
neighbouring nations. The territory of Tyre and Sidon was its 
ancient border on the north-west ; the range of the Li ban us and 
Anti-libanus forms a natural boundary on the north and north- 
east ; while in the south it is pressed upon by the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts. Within this circumscribed district, such were 
the physical advantages of the soil and climate, there existed, 
in the happiest periods of the Jewish nation, an immense popu- 
lation. The men able to bear arms in the time of Moses some- 
what exceeded 600,000; which computation, when the Levites, 
(20,000,) and women and children are added, will give nearly 
two millions and a half as the amount of the population; as large 
as that of Sweden. The kingdom of David and Solomon, how- 
ever, extended far beyond these narrow limits. In a north- 
eastern direction, it was bounded only by the river Euphrates, 
and included a considerable part of Syria. It is stated that 
Solomon had dominion over all the region on the western side 
of the Euphrates, from Thiphsah (or Thapsacus) on that river, 
in lat. 35°. 2&, to Assah or Gaza. " Tadmor in the wilderness," 
(Palmyra,) which the Jewish monarch is stated to have built, 
(that is, either founded or fortified,) is considerably to the north- 
east of Damascus, being only a day's journey from the Euphrates; 
and Haniath, theEpiphania of the Greeks, (still called 1 1 amah,) 
in the territory belonging to which city Solomon had several 
" store cities," is seated on the Orontes, in lat 34°. 45'. north. 
On the east and south-east, the kingdom of Solomon was ex- 
tended by the conquest of the country of Moab, that of the 
Ammonites, and Edom ; and tracts which were either inhabited 
or pastured by the Israelites, lay still further eastward. Maon, 
which belonged to the tribe of Judah, and was situated in or 
near the desert of Paran, is described by Abulfeda as the fur- 
thest city of Syria towards Arabia, being two days' journey be- 
yond Zoar. In the time of David, the people of Israel, women 
and children included, amounted, on the lowest computation, to 
five millions, besides the tributary Canaanites and other con- 
quered nations. 

The vast resources of the country, and the power of the 
Jewish monarch, may be estimated, not only by the consideration 
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in which he was held by the contemporary sovereigns of Egypt, 
Tyre, and Assyria, but by the strength of the several kingdoms 
into which the dominions of David were subsequently divided. 
Damascus revolted during the reign of Solomon, and shook off 
the Jewish yoke. At his death ten of the tribes revolted under 
Jeroboam, and the country became divided into the two rival 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, having for their capitals Jerusa- 
lem and Samaria. The kingdom of Israel fell before the 
Assyrian conqueror, in the year b. c. 721, after it had subsisted 
about two hundred and fifty years. That of Judah survived 
about one hundred and thirty years, Judea being finally subdued 
and laid waste by Nebuchadnezzar, and the temple burned, 
b. c. 588. Idumea was conquered a few years after. From this 
period till the era of Alexander the Great, Palestine remained 
subject to the Chaldean, Median, and Persian dynasties. At 
his death, Judea fell under the dominion of the kings of Syria, 
and, with some short and troubled intervals, remained subject 
either to the kings of Syria or Egypt, till John Hyrcanus shook 
off the Syrian yoke, and assumed the diadem, b. c. 130. The 
Asmonean dynasty, which united in the person of the monarch 
the functions of king and pontiff, though tributary to Roman 
conquerors, lasted one hundred and twenty-six years, till the 
kingdom was given by Anthony to Herod the Great, of an 
Idumean family, b. c. 39. 

At the time of the Christian era, Palestine was divided into 
five provinces ; Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Perea, and Idumea. 
On the death of Herod, Archelaus, his eldest son, succeeded to 
the government of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, with the title 
of tetrarch: Galilee being assigned to Herod Antipas; and 
Perea, or the country beyond Jordan, to the third brother, 
Philip. But in less than ten years, the dominions of Archelaus 
became annexed, on his disgrace, to the Roman province of 
Syria, and Judea was thenceforth governed by Roman procu- 
rators. Jerusalem, after its final destruction by Titus, a. d. 71. 
remained desolate, and almost uninhabited, till the emperor 
Hadrian colonized it, and erected temples to Jupiter and Venus 
on its site. The empress Helena, in the fourth century, set the 
example of repairing in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to visit 
the scenes consecrated by the gospel narrative, and the country 
became enriched by the crowds of devotees who flocked there. 
In the beginning of the seventh century, it was overrun by the 
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Saracens, who held it till Jerusalem was taken by the Crusaders 
in the twelfth. The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem continued for 
about eighty years, during which the Holy Land streamed con- 
tinually with Christian and Saracen blood. In 1187, Judea was 
conquered by the illustrious Saladin, on the decline of whose 
kingdom, it passed through various revolutions, and at length, 
in 1317, was finally swallowed up in the Turkish empire. 

"Trodden down 
By all in turn, Pagan, and Frank, and Tartar, — 
So runs the dread anathema, — trodden down 
Beneath the oppressor ; darkness shrouding thee 
From every blessed influence of heaven ; 
Thus hast thou lain for ages, iron-bound 
As with a curse. Thus art thou doomed to lie, 
Yet not for ever." 

Palestine is now distributed into pashaliks. That of Acre, or 
Akka, extends from Djebail nearly to Jaffa ; that of Gaza com- 
prehends Jaffa and the adjacent plains ; and these two being now 
united, all the coast is under the jurisdiction of the pasha of 
Acre. Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablous, Tiberias, and, in fact, the 
greater part of Palestine, are included in the pashalic of Da- 
mascus, now held in conjunction with that of Aleppo, which 
renders the present pasha, in effect, the viceroy of Syria. 
Though both pasTias continue to be dutiful subjects of the 
Grand Seignor in appearance, and annually transmit considerable 
sums to Constantinople, to insure the yearly renewal of their 
office, they are to be considered as tributaries, rather than sub- 
jects of the Porte ; and it is supposed to be the religious supre- 
macy of the sultan, as caliph and vicar of Mahommed, more 
than any apprehension of his power, which prevents them from 
declaring themselves independent. The reverence shown for the 
firmans of the Porte throughout Syria, attests the strong hold 
which the sultan maintains, in this character, on the Turkish 
population. The pashas of Egypt and Bagdad are attached to 
the Turkish sovereign by the same ecclesiastical tie, which alone 
has kept the ill-compacted and feeble empire from crumbling to 
ruin. 

The present mixed population of Palestine consists of Turks, 
Syrians, Bedouin Arabs, Jews, Latin, Greek, and Armenian 
Christians, Copts, and Druses. In western Palestine, especially 
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on the coast, the inhabitants are stated, by Burckhardt, to bear 
generally more resemblance to the natives of Egypt than to 
those of northern Syria ; while, towards the east of Palestine, 
especially in the villages about Nablous, Jerusalem, and Hebron, 
they are evidently of the true Syrian stock in features, though 
not in language. The Syrian physiognomy assumes, however, a 
cast of features characteristically different in the Aleppine, the 
Turkman, the native of Mount Libanus, the Damascene, the 
inhabitant of the sea-coast from Beirout to Acre, and the 
Bedouin. Dr. Richardson, on entering the country from 
Egypt, was struck at the change of physiognomy, as well as of 
costume, observable even at El Arish, which is in the pashalic 
of Egypt : the people are much fairer, as well as cleaner and 
better dressed. The Turks, in Palestine, or elsewhere through- 
out the empire, occupy all the civil and military posts. Greeks 
form a very numerous part of the population. A considerable 
number of monks, of different churches and orders, still reside 
in the Holy Land : there is, indeed, scarcely a town of any con- 
sequence which does not contain at least one convent. The 
country districts are, to a great extent, filled with nomadic 
Arabs. The true Arab is always an inhabitant of the desert ; 
a name given to any solitude, whether barren or fertile, and 
sometimes applied to extensive pasture lands. The movables 
of a whole family seldom exceed a camel's load. Nothing can 
be simpler in construction than their tents. Three upright 
sticks, driven into the ground, with one laid across the top, form 
the frame work ; and a large brown cloth, made of goat's or 
camel's hair, woven by their women, the covering. The manner 
in which they secure their animals is equally simple. Two 
sticks are driven into the ground, between which a rope is 
stretched and fastened at each end ; to this rope the asses and 
mules are all attached by the feet ; the horses also, but apart 
from the asses; the camels are seldom secured at all. The dress 
of this people in the Holy Land consists of a blue shirt or 
tunic, descending below the knees, the legs and feet being ex- 
posed; or the latter are sometimes covered with the ancient 
cothurnus, or buskin. Over this is worn a cloak of very coarse 
and heavy camel's hair cloth, (the sackcloth of the Scriptures,) 
consisting of one square piece, with holes for the arms, but 
leaving a seam down the back. This appears to have been the 
dress of John the Baptist, as well as of the ancient prophets. 
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The cloak (or hyke) is almost universally decorated with black 
and white stripes, passing vertically down the back. The head 
dress is a small turban, resembling a coarse handkerchief bound 
across the temples, one corner of which generally hangs down, 
and is often fringed with strings in knots, by way of ornament. 
The usual weapons of the Arab are, a lance, a poniard, an iron 
mace, a battle axe, and, sometimes, a matchlock gun. The 
usual veil worn by all the females in Syria, except the Jewesses, 
is a large white handkerchief or shawl, which covers the head 
and face, and falls over the shoulders. It is astonishing, remarks 
Dr. Richardson, what a light and cheerful air this costume 
imparts, compared with the dull funereal drapery of the Egyptian 
dames. In the dress of the pastoral Arabs, we probably have 
preserved the most faithful representation of the ancient Jewish 
costume. The tunic is evidently the inner garment of the New 
Testament, while the hyke, or cloak, corresponds to the outer 
garment. 

The usual size of the hyke is six yards long, and from five to 
six broad; and, as the Arabs sleep in their raiment, as the 
Israelites did of old, it serves as a bed or blanket at night. The 
toga of the Romans, and the plaid of the Highlanders of Scotland, 
are garments of the same kind. The habits of the Bedouin 
natives have, probably, undergone as little change as their cos- 
tume. " Abraham," remarks Dr. Richardson, " was a Bedouin, 
and I never saw a fine venerable looking sheikh, busied among his 
flocks and herds, that it did not remind me of the holy patriarch 
himself." 

The Turks wear what we consider as the women's dress, ex- 
cept that both sexes wear large drawers made of fine linen or 
stuff. They, in return, say that the Franks go naked, — referring 
to our tight clothes, fitted to the shape. This is an ancient pre- 
judice in the East, and the manner of speaking throws light on 
many passages in the New Testament, in which, being naked 
means nothing more than stripped to the tunic. The Turkish 
dress, though a restraint on activity, is, however, so much more 
seemly and becoming to the figure than the European habit, that 
English travellers have confessed that they felt half naked when 
mixing with Orientals, before they had assumed the dress of the 
country; or, as one gentleman expressed it, like a monkey 
among men. Under the tunic is worn a shift of linen, cotton, or 
gauze. The turban is much more becoming than the hat, which, 
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as the mark of a Frank, is the abhorrence of the Turk. Blue is 
the colour appointed for the turban of a Christian, white is the 
privilege of a Moslem ; green is the distinguishing badge of the 
descendants of the prophet. For a Christian to assume the 
white turban would, in many places, endanger his life; and 
were any one to presume to wear a green turban without being 
able to prove his title to it, he would be put to death. Lady 
Hester Stanhope, however, whose usual residence is at Mar 
Elias, in Mount Lebanon, is said to have assumed with im- 
punity the sacred and forbidden colour. 

Mr. Jolliffe gives the following minute description of his 
Turkish equipment. " The most important part of the dress 
resembles very large trowsers, tied round the waist with a 
running girdle ; the texture is of cloth, linen, or silk, agreeably 
to the fancy of the wearer. Next to these is the kombos, a sort 
of tunic with long sleeves, and descending almost to the ancles ; 
it is fastened by a rich belt or sash, called zennar, in which 
pistols and other weapons, gaily ornamented, are carried. The 
daralen is a short riding vest, worn occasionally over the tunic, 
instead of the cloak, called beniss, which is commonly of some 
bght fabric, and of a lively colour. But by far the most grace- 
ful ornament is the bornos, (or burnoose,) a long, white, flowing 
robe, composed of silk and camel's hair, and bordered with silk 
fringe. Nothing can exceed the lightness and elegance of its 
texture; its shape is not unlike the ancient pallium, one ex- 
tremity being usually thrown over the left shoulder. The 
turban is extremely simple, consisting of a red cap, decorated in 
the crown with a tassel of blue silk, and having a shawl wound 
round the circumference. The shawl may be of any colour, 
except green ; plain white is generally preferred ; but pink and 
light blue are occasionally worn/' The expense of a handsome 
suit, and the usual accoutrements, exclusive of pistols, &c, is 
about fifty pounds sterling. 

PARAN, EL-PARAN, or PHARAN, (lat 30°. 50'.— long. 
35°. 5') a desert of Arabia Petrasa, south of the land of promise, 
and north-east of the gulf Elanitis. Chedorlaomer, and his 
allies, ravaged the country, to the plains of Paran. (Gen. xiv. 6.) 
Hagar, being sent from Abraham, retired into the wilderness of 
Paran, where she lived with her son Ishmael. (Gen. xxi. 21.) 
The Israelites having decamped from Sinai, came into the desert 
of Paran. (Numb. x. 12.) From hence Moses sent out spies to 
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inspect the land of promise, (Numb. xiii. 3,) and consequently 
Kadesh is in the wilderness of Paran, since these men were sent 
from Kadesh. (verse 26 ) Moses seems to place Mount Sinai 
in Paran, when he says, that the Lord appeared to the Israelites 
on the mount of Paran. (Deut. xxxiii. 2.) Habakkuk iii. 3, 
seems to say the same. When David was persecuted by Saul, 
he withdrew into the wilderness of Paran, near Maon and Carmel. 
(1 Sam. xxv. 1, 2.) Hadad, son of the king of Edom, was car- 
ried when a child into Egypt. (1 Kings xi. 18.) Those who 
conducted him came from the eastern parts of Idumea, or Edom, 
into the country of Midian, from thence into the country of Paran, 
and so into Egypt. The greater part of the habitations of this 
country were dug in the rocks, and here Simon of Gerasa 
gathered together all that he took from his enemies. 

PETRA. (lat. 30°. 11'. 30".— long. 35°. 35'.) It is the 
general opinion, Burckhardt says, among the clergy of Jeru- 
salem, that the ancient Petra was at Kerek, two days' journey 
south of Szalt. This place is, accordingly, the see of the Greek 
Bishop of Battra, who generally resides at Jerusalem ; a proof 
how little stress is to be laid on the traditional information to be 
derived from such quarters. Kerek may perhaps be considered 
as at present the frontier town of Syria and Arabia in this direc- 
tion. Its inhabitants consisted, at the time of Burckhardt's 
visit, in 1812, of about 400 Turkish, and 150 Christian fa- 
milies : the latter are chiefly descendants of refugees from Jeru- 
salem, Bethlem, and Beit Djade. Four years before, the people 
of Kerek had, nominally, become Wahhabees, but they had 
never paid full tribute to Ibn Saoud : and his sovereignty in 
this direction was little more than nominal. 

He had conferred on the Sheikh of Kerek the title of Emir 
of all the Bedoweens, south of Damascus, to the Red Sea ; 
but the Howeytat Arabs are in possession of the country 
south of Kerek, and the " Kerokein" themselves deem it ex- 
pedient to pay tribute to them. Tafyle, in the district of 
Djebal, (Gebalene,) about four days' further south, has, indeed, 
the character of a Syrian town, but the Howeytat govern the 
whole of this district. At the village Beszeyra, two hours and 
three quarters further south, the women are seen wearing the 
bukoa, or Egyptian veil ; and this change of costume is not the 
only indication that the traveller is entering upon the territory 
of a different race from the Syrian Bedoweens. The Howeytat, 
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who occupy the whole of Djebel Shera from Wady Ghoeyr to 
Akaba el Masri, and the carriers of the Egyptian hadji caravan, 
as the Aenese Bedoweens are of the Syrian hadji. They re- 
semble the Egyptians in their features, which are much less 
regular than those of the northern Bedoweens, especially the 
Aenesi : they are much leaner and taller also than the northern 
Arabs; the skin of many of them is almost black, and their 
women, though tall and well made, are disfigured by broad 
cheek bones. 

The principal place in Djebel Shera is Shobek, (Neh. x. 24,) 
called also Korek el Shobek, which has been a considerable 
town. It is situated about an hour to the south of the Ghoyer, 
upon the top of a hill in the midst of low mountains. At the foot 
of the hill are two springs, surrounded by gardens and olive 
plantations. 

The castle, of Saracen construction, is one of the largest to 
the south of Damascus, but is not so solidly built as that of 
Kerek. The greater part of the wall and several of the bastions 
and towers are still entire. The ruins of a well-built vaulted 
church are now transformed into a medhaf, or public inn. Upon 
the architraves of several gates Burckhardt noticed mystical 
symbols, characteristic of the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
lower empire ; and the tower of the castle has several Arabic in- 
scriptions, in which may be distinguished the name of Melek el 
Dhahu. Mr. Bankes found, in the architrave of the principal 
door, an imperfect Latin inscription, of which he made so much 
out as to leave no doubt that it was a work of one of the Frank 
kings of Jerusalem ; and it is suggested that this might be Mons 
Kegalis, one of their strong holds in this direction. Within the 
area of the castle, about one hundred of the Mellahein Arabs 
had built their huts or pitched their tents ; they cultivate the 
neighbouring grounds under the protection of the Howeytat. 
From the summit is a boundless view, comprising " three dark 
volcanic eminences," from which lava has evidently streamed, 
and formed a sort of island in the plain. The road from Shobek 
to Akaba is tolerably good, and might, Burckhardt says, be 
rendered practicable even for artillery ; but he struck out of this 
road to the westward, to visit Wady Mousa, and the tomb of 
Aaron on Mount Hor. Upon the summit of the mountain, over 
which the road from Shobek passes, near the spot where it 
diverges from the great road to Akaba, are numerous small 
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heaps of stones, indicating so many sacrifices to Haroun ; the 
Arabs, who vow to slaughter a victim to Haroun, deeming it 
sufficient to proceed as far as this place, whence the dome of his 
tomb is visible, and after killing the animal, they throw a heap 
of stones over the blood which flows to the ground. Ain Moosa 
is a copious spring, rushing from under a rock at the eastern 
extremity of the Wady. It is about seven hours from Shobek. 
There are no ruins near the spring, but, a little lower down, is a 
mill, and above it the deserted village of Budabde, formerly in- 
habited by Greek Christians, who retired to Kerek. Proceeding 
along the brook for about twenty minutes, the valley opens into 
a plain, about a quarter of an hour in length and ten minutes in 
breadth, in which the stream of Ain Moosa is joined by a moun- 
tain rivulet from the southward. Upon the declivity of the 
mountain, in the angle formed by their junction, stands Eldjy, 
the principal village of Wady Mousa, containing between two 
and three hundred houses, enclosed with a stone wall, with three 
regular gates. It is inhabited by the Lyathene Arabs, part of 
whom encamp, during the whole year, in the neighbouring 
mountains- It is most picturesquely situated ; the slopes of the 
mountain are formed into terraces, covered with corn-fields and 
orchards, which are well irrigated by the two rivulets and nume- 
rous smaller springs ; and a few large hewn stones and blocks 
of beautiful marble, dispersed over the present town, indicate it 
to be the site of an ancient city. Pursuing the rivulet of Eldjy 
westward, the valley soon narrows again ; and here a scene of 
wonder soon opens on the traveller ; for the description of which 
I shall avail myself of the unpublished travels of Captains the 
Hon. C. L. Irby and James Mangles, who visited Wady Mousa 
in company with Mr. Bankes and Mr. Leigh, in 1818. 

*' Some hundred yards below the spring begin the outskirts 
of the vast metropolis of Petra ; many door- ways are visible, 
upon different levels, cut in the side of the mountain, which, 
toward this part, begins to assume a more rugged aspect. The 
most remarkable tombs stand near the road, which follows the 
course of the brook ; the first of these is cut in a mass of whitish 
rock, which is in some measure insulated and detached from the 
general range. The centre represents a square tower with pilas- 
ters at the corner, and with several successive bands of frieze 
and entablature above ; two low wings project from it at right 
angles, and present each of them a recess in the manner of a 
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portico, which consists of two columns, whose capitals have an 
affinity with the Doric order, between corresponding ants ; 
there are, however, no triglyphs above. Three sides of a square 
area are thus inclosed ; the fourth has been shut in by a low 
wall and two colossal lions on each side : all much decayed. 
The interior has been a place of sepulchre for several bodies. 

The taste which prevails in the decoration of most of the fa- 
cades of these excavations, is fantastical in the extreme ; they 
are loaded with ornaments in the Roman manner, but in " bad 
taste," displaying an " unmeaning richness and littleness of 
conception." In one instance, upon a plain front without any 
other decoration than a single moulding, are set, in a recess, 
four tall and taper pyramids. The effect is singular and sur- 
prising, but combining too little with the rest of the elevation 
to be good. " Our attention," says Captain M. " was the more 
attracted by this monument, as it presents, perhaps, the only 
existing example of pyramids so applied, though we read 
of them as placed in a similar manner on the summit of the 
tombs of the Maccabees and of the Queen of the Adiabene, 
both in the neighbouring province of Palestine." As the sides 
of the valley become more precipitous and rugged, the large 
and lofty towers, which are represented in relief on the lower 
part of the precipice, are formed, higher up, by the rock being 
cut down on all sides. The greater number of them present 
themselves to the high road, but others stand back in the wild 
rocks and recesses of the mountain. Such quadrangular towers, 
Captain Mangles remarks, were a fashionable form of sepulchre 
in several inland districts of the east. They abound at Palmyra, 
and are seen in the valley of Jehoshaphat ; but there, the de- 
tails and ornaments betray an imitation of Roman architec- 
ture, while at Petra they bear the marks of a peculiar and 
indigenous style. " Their sides have generally a slight degree of 
that inclination towards each other, which is one of the charac- 
teristics of Egyptian edifices ; and they are crowned with the 
Egyptian torus and concave frieze. v Chateaubriand has re- 
marked on the manifest alliance of the Egyptian and the Gre- 
cian taste in the tombs at Jerusalem. 

" From this alliance resulted/' he says, " a heterogeneous 
kind of monument, forming, as it were, the link between the 
Pyramids and the Parthenon." 

Among this multitude of tombs two only contained inscrip- 
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tions : the characters of these, Mr. Banks detected to be exactly 
similar to those which he had seen scratched on the rocks about 
the foot of Mount Sinai, and they are supposed to be some form 
of the Syriac. It was the eastern approach to Petra which the 
travellers were pursuing. As they advanced, *' the natural fea- 
tures of the defile grew more and more imposing at every step, 
and the excavations and sculpture more frequent on both sides, 
till it presented at last a continued street of tombs, beyond which 
the rocks, gradually approaching each other, seemed all at once 
to close without any outlet. There is, however, one frightful 
chasm for the passage of the stream, which furnished, as it did 
anciently, the only avenue to Petra on this side. It is impossible 
to conceive any thing more awful or sublime than such an ap- 
proach. The width is not more than just sufficient for the 
passage of two horsemen abreast ; the sides are in all parts per- 
pendicular, varying from four hundred to seven hundred feet in 
height; and they often overhang to such a degree, that, without 
their absolutely meeting, the sky is intercepted and completely 
shut out for one hundred yards together, and there is little more 
light than in a cavern. The screaming of the eagles, hawks, 
and owls, who were soaring above our heads in considerable 
numbers, seemingly annoyed at any one approaching their lonely 
habitation, added much to the singularity of this scene. 

" The tamarisk, the wild fig, and the oleander, grew luxuri- 
antly about the road, rendering the passages often difficult ; in 
some places they hang down most beautifully from the cliffs and 
crevices where they had taken root. The caper plant was also 
in luxuriant growth, the continued shade furnishing them mois- 
ture. 

" Very near the entrance into this romantic pass, a bold arch 
is thrown across at a great height, connecting the opposite sides 
of the cliff. Whether this was part of an upper road upon the 
summit of the mountain, or whether it be a portion of an aque- 
duct, which seems less probable, we had no opportunity of exa- 
mining ; but as the traveller passes under it, its appearance is 
most surprising, hanging thus above his head, betwixt two rug- 
ged masses apparently inaccessible. The ravine, without chang- 
ing much its general direction, presents so many elbows and 
windings in its course, that the eye can seldom penetrate forward 
beyond a few paces, and is often puzzled to distinguish in what 
direction the passage will open, so completely does it appear 
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obstructed We followed this sort of half-subterranean 

passage for the space of nearly two miles, the sides increasing in 
height as the path continually descended, while the tops of the 
precipices retained their former level. Where they are at the 
highest, a beam of stronger light breaks in at the close of the 
dark perspective, and opens to view, half seen at first through 
the tall, narrow opening, columns, statues, and cornices of a 
liglit and finished taste, as if fresh from the chisel, without the 
tints or weather-stains of age, and executed in a stone of a pale 
rose colour, which was warmed, at the moment we came in sight 
of them, with the full light of the morning sun. The dark 
green of the shrubs that grow in this perpetual shade, and the 
sombre appearance of the passage whence we were about to issue, 
formed a fine contrast with the glowing colour of this edifice. 
We know not with what to compare this scene: perhaps there 
is nothing in the world that resembles it. Only a portion of a 
very extensive architectural elevation is seen at first ; but it has 
been so contrived, that a statue with expanded wings, perhaps 
of Victory, just fills the centre of the aperture in front, which 
being closed below by the sides of the rock folding over each 
other, gives to the figure the appearance of being suspended in 
the air at a considerable height ; the ruggedness of the cliffs 
below setting off the sculpture to the highest advantage. The 
rest of the design opened gradually as we advanced, till the nar- 
row defile, which had continued thus far without any increase of 
breadth, spreads on both sides into an open area of a moderate 
size, whose sides are by nature inaccessible, and present the same 
awful and romantic features as the avenues which lead to it. 
This opening gives admission to a great body of light from the 
eastward. The position is one of the most beautiful that could 
be imagined for the front of a great temple, the richness and ex- 
quisite finish of whose decorations offer a most remarkable con- 
trast to the savage scenery. No part is built, the whole being 
purely a work of excavation ; and its minutest embellishments, 
wherever the hand of man has not purposely effaced them, are 
so perfect, that it may be doubted whether any work of the 
ancients, excepting, perhaps, some on the banks of the Nile, 
have come down to our time so little injured by the lapse of age. 
There is, in fact, scarcely a building of forty years* standing in 
England so well preserved in the greater part of its architectural 
decorations. 
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" The area before the temple is about fifty yards in width, and 
about three times as long ; it terminates to the south in a wild, 
precipitous cliff. The defile assumes, for about 300 yards, the 
same features which characterise the eastern approach, with an 
infinite variety of tombs, both Arabian and Roman, on either 
side. This pass conducts (in a N/W. direction) to the theatre ; 
and here, the ruins of the city burst on the view in their full 
grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by barren, craggy preci- 
pices, from which numerous ravines and valleys, like those we 
had passed, branch out in all directions." Those which they 
examined, were found to end precipitously ; and there is no get- 
ting out of them, except in one instance by climbing the preci- 
pice. 

" The sides of the mountains, covered with an endless variety 
of excavated tombs and private dwellings, presented altogether 
the most singular scene we have ever beheld ; and we must de- 
spair of giving the reader an idea of the singular effect of rocks 
tinted with the most extraordinary hues, whose summits present 
to us nature in her most savage and romantic form, while their 
bases are worked out in all the symmetry and regularity of art, 
with colonnades, and pediments, and ranges of corridors ad- 
hering to the perpendicular surface." 

There can be no doubt that this extraordinary spot is, as 
Burckhardt supposed, the Petra of Pliny and Strabo, the capital 
of Nabatael ; notwithstanding that the Greek church has trans- 
ferred the name of Battra, with its metropolitan honours, to 
Kerek, which Burckhardt concludes to be the Charax of Pliny. 
Thus, the very existence of the real Petra had been blotted out 
from memory. One of the most remarkable of the excavations 
has evidently served as a Christian church. Near an angle in 
the walls is " an inscription in red paint, recording the date of 
its consecration ;** — what date, or in what character, is not men- 
tioned. Two days, from day-break to dusk, were spent by 
the travellers upon these ruins ; but they could not at that time 
half explore them. At a considerable distance a temple was 
descried, larger, apparently, than that which fronts the eastern 
approach : they were unable to discover the path to it. There 
was enough, in short, to have employed the party four more 
days at least, but nothing could obtain from the Arabs a further 
respite. 

Burckhardt's survey was still more hasty, as he owed his 
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safety to passing for a Moslem ; in which character he did not 
scruple to sacrifice a goat to Haroun, (Aaron,) in sight of the 
prophet's tomb, which overlooks the city. It serves to identify 
the site, that Josephus expressly mentions the place of Aaron's 
decease as near the metropolis of Arabia Petraea ; and Eusebius 
says that the tomb of Aaron was shown near Petra. The tra- 
vellers, therefore, could have no doubt that it was Mount Hor, 
whose rugged pinnacle towered up before them, adding another 
picturesque and interesting feature to this extraordinary scene. 
The supposed tomb, which is accessible only by means of a 
steep ascent, partly artificial, — in some places, flights of rude 
steps or niches being formed in the rock,-— is inclosed in a small 
modern building, not differing from the general appearance of the 
tombs of Mohammedan saints. Here a decrepit old sheikh had 
resided for forty years, occasionally enduring the fatigue of de- 
scending and re-ascending the mountain. Not aware that his 
visitors were Christians, he furnished them with a lamp of butter 
to explore the vault or grotto beneath. Towards the further 
end lie two corresponding leaves of an iron grating, which for- 
merly prevented all nearer approach to the tomb : these have 
been thrown down, and the travellers advanced so far as to touch 
the ragged pall which covers the hallowed spot. The tomb is 
patched together out of fragments of stone and marble. Rugs 
and shreds of yarn, with glass beads and paras, have been left 
as votive offerings by the Arabs. 

** No where," says the writer, *' is the extraordinary colouring 
of these mountains more striking than in the road to the tomb of 
Aaron. The rock sometimes presented a deep, sometimes a 
paler blue, and was sometimes occasionally streaked with red, 
or shaded off to lilac or. purple; sometimes a salmon colour was 
veined in waved lines and circles with crimson and even scarlet, 
so as to resemble exactly the colour of raw meat; in other 
places, there are vivid stripes of yellow or bright orange j and 
in 6ome parts, all the different colours were ranged side by side 
in parallel strata : there are portions also with paler tints, and 
some quite white ; but these last seem to be soft, and not good 
for preserving the sculpture. It is this wonderful variety of 
colours, observable throughout the whole range of mountains, 
that gives to Petra one of its most characteristic beauties : the 
facades of the tombs, tastefully as they are sculptured, owe 
much of their imposing appearance to this infinite diversity of 
hues in the stone." 
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Such a scene might have furnished the author of Rasselas 
with a fine model for his Happy Valley. The Arabian Nights 
scarcely afford a picture equal in richness to this fantastic city 
in the rocks — the monument and mausoleum of a once mighty 
and now-forgotten nation. Thus strikingly is the oracle fulfilled : 
" Edom shall be a desolation." Jer. xlix. 17. 

PHARPAR, (lat. 33°. W.— long. 36°. 15',) a river of Da- 
mascus, or rather an arm of the Barrady or Chrysorrhoas, which 
waters the city of Damascus and the country about it. (2 Kings 
v. 12.) This river of Damascus has its fountain in the moun- 
tains of Libanus. Near the city it is divided into three streams, 
one of which passes through Damascus, the other two water the 
gardens round about ; then re-uniting, they lose themselves four 
or five leagues north of the city. See Maundrell's Travels from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem. 

PHIALE, (lat. 33°. 22'.— long. 35°. 57',) a famous moun- 
tain or lake, at the foot of Mount Hermon, whence the Jordan 
derives its stream. The Greek name Phiale was given it, from 
its resemblance to a great basin. Josephus relates, (De Bello, 
lib. iii. cap. 18,) that, a hundred and twenty furlongs from 
Cesarea Philippi, on the road leading to Trachonitis, the lake 
Phiale may be seen perfectly round like a wheel, in which the 
water is always up to the brim, neither increasing nor diminishing. 
It was unknown which was the source of the Jordan, until 
Philip, tetrarch of Galilee, threw chaff and straw into the lake, 
which found a passage through the subterraneous channels to 
Panium, from whence it was usually thought Jordan had its 
source. 

PHILADELPHIA, (lat. 32°. 2\ 30".— long. 36°. 1*,) 
otherwise called Rabbath, or Rabbath Ammon, Rabbath of the 
children of Ammon, or Rabbat Amana, the capital of the Am- 
monites, was situated in the mountains of Gilead, towards the 
source of the river Arnon. It is sometimes mentioned as be- 
longing to Arabia, sometimes to Ccele Syria. Eusebius places 
it ten miles from Jazer east. It is very probable this city was 
the residence of king Og, since in the time of Moses, his iron 
bed, nine cubits long, and four cubits broad, was shown there. 
(Deut. iii. 11.) Philadelphia was one of the ten cities of Deca- 
polis beyond Jordan. (Pliny, lib. v. cap. 18.) Josephus extends 
Perea, or the region beyond Jordan, to Philadelphia. (Joseph, 
de Bello, lib. iii. cup. 2.) See Rabboth Ammon. It is said this 
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city received its name from Ptolemy Philadelphia, king of 
Egypt. Ignatius the Martyr, very probably, preached the 
gospel here ; and to the church of this place he wrote his epistle 
to the Philadelphians. [I believe this will not be admitted by 
the learned.] 

PHILIPPI, (lat. 40°. oXK— long. 24°,) a city of Macedonia, 
and a Roman colony. (Acts xvi. 12.) [So called from Philip, 
king of Macedon, who repaired and beautified it : whence it lost 
its former name of Dathos. Philip's design was, to make it a 
barrier against the Thracians.] St. Paul preached here a. d. 52, 
and converted several inhabitants ; among others, Lydia, a seller 
of purple. He also cast out a Pythonic spirit from a servant 
maid. Her roasters stirred up the whole city against St. Paul ; 
and the magistrates (military officers) caused him and Silas to 
be seized, whipped, and put in prison. But the day following 
they made excuses for their ill treatment. 

This ill treatment seems to have been recollected by St. Paul 
with a resentment not common to him. He says to the Thessa- 
lonians, " we had suffered before, and were shamefully entreated 
at Philippi." It should seem, that the military officers of the 
colony had assumed a power that did not belong to them ; and 
Paul resented their proceedings with the feelings of a soldier, as 
well as a Roman citizen : he therefore humbled them in a public 
manner; but he did not forget their shameful usage of him and 
his companion Silas. 

PHILISTINES, (lat. 31°. 3C.— long. 34°. 4C,) a people 
that came from the isle of Capthor into Palestine, (Amos ix. 7; 
Jer. xlvii. 4,) being descendants from the Caphtorim, who de- 
rived from the Casluhim, children of Mizraim, as Moses informs 
us, (Gen. x. 13, 14,) and by consequence, originally from Miz- 
raim, father of the Egyptians. Moses says, (Deut. ii. 23,) that 
the Capthorim being come out of Capthor, drove out the A vim 
which dwelt from Hazerim to Azzah, (or Gaza,) and dwelt in 
their stead ; therefore it is only since the time of the Avim, (or 
Avites,) or Canaanites, that the Philistines came into Palestine, 
and }x>ssessed that country. We do not know the time of their 
coming out of Capthor, but that they had been long in Canaan 
wheu Abraham came thither; a. m. 2083. 

The Casluhim, or Casluchim, fathers of the Capthorim, dwelt 
originally in Pentapolis Cyreniaci, according to the paraphrast 
Jonathan ; or in the canton Pentaschinitis of Lower Egypt, ac- 
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cording to the Jerusalem paraph rast. We find in Marmoreia, 
the city of Axilis, or Azylis; and in Lybia bordering on Egypt, 
Sagylis or Satylis ; and this out of Ptolemy. These names 
have a sensible resemblance to Casluhim. This country is near 
Egypt, where the children of Mizraim had their settlement : it is 
over against Crete, called Criou Metapon, or the Ram's Forehead. 

[There was heretofore, a great intercourse between Cyreniaca 
and Crete, as appears from Strabo and Pliny ; it is therefore 
probable that the Casluhim sent colonies to this island from Cy- 
reniaca, which afterwards passed to the coast of Palestine. 

Besides the conformity which is observable between the words 
Cherethim and Crete, we also find a great resemblance between 
the manners, the arms, the deities, the customs of the Philistines, 
and those of the Cretans.] 

The Philistines were a powerful people in Palestine, even in 
Abraham's time, since they had then kings, and considerable 
cities. They are not enumerated among the nations devoted to 
extermination, whose territory the Lord resigned to the Hebrews. 
They were not of the cursed seed of Canaan. However, Joshua 
did not forbear to give their land to the Hebrews, and to attack 
them by command from the Lord, because they possessed vari- 
ous districts promised to Israel. But these conquests of Joshua 
must have been ill maintained, since under the Judges, under 
Saul, and the beginning of the reign of king David, the Philis- 
tines had their kings and their lords, which they called Sazenim; 
since their state was divided into five little kingdoms, or satrapies, 
and since they oppressed Israel during the government of the 
high priest Eli, that of Samuel, and during that of Saul, for 
about 120 years, from a. m. 2848 to 2960. True it is, that 
Shamgar, Samson, Samuel and Saul, opposed them, and were 
victorious over them with great slaughter at various times, but 
did not reduce their power. They maintained their independ- 
ence till David subdued them. 2 Sam. v. 17; viii. 

They continued in subjection to the kings of Judah, down to 
the reign of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, about 246 years, from 
a.m. 2960, to a. m. 3116, when they revolted from Jehoram. 
(2 Chron. xxi. 16.) Jehoram made war against them, and pro- 
bably reduced them to his obedience ; because it is observed in 
Scripture that they revolted again from Uzziah, who kept them 
to their duty, during his whole reign. (2 Chron. xxvi. 6, 7.) 
Uzziah began to reign in 3194. During the unfortunate reign 
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of Ahaz the Philistines made great havoc in the territory of 
Judah; but his son and successor Hezekiah subdued them again. 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 18; 2 Kings xviii. 8.) Lastly, they regained 
their full liberty under the later kings of Judah ; and we see by 
the menaces uttered against them by the prophets Isaiah, Amos, 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that they brought a thousand 
calamities on Israel, for which God threatened to punish them 
with great misfortunes. 

Esar-Haddon, successor to Sennacherib, besieged Azoth and 
took it, by his general Thasthan, or Tartan. Psammiticus, king 
of Egypt, took the same city after a siege of twenty-nine years, 
[months ?] says Herodotus, (lib. ii. cap. 157,) and this is the 
longest siege of any known. During the siege of Tyre, which 
lasted thirteen years, Nebuchadnezzar employed part of his 
army to subdue the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Egyptians, 
and other nations bordering on the Jews. There is great pro- 
bability that the Philistines could not withstand him, but were 
reduced to his obedience as well as the other people of Syria, 
Phenicia and Palestine. Afterwards they fell under the domi- 
nion of the Persians, then under that of Alexander the Great, 
who destroyed Gaza. Strabo, lib. xxvi. 

The Asmoneans took by degrees several cities from the coun- 
try of the Philistines, which they subjected. Tryphon, regent of 
the kingdom of Syria, gave to Jonathan the Asmonean the go- 
vernment of the whole coast of the Mediterranean, from Tyre to 
Egypt, consequently all the country of the Philistines. The 
name Palestine comes from Philistine, although these people 
possessed but a small part of this country. 

PIHAHIROTH (lat. 30°. long. 32°. W.) The He- 
brews, departing from Succoth, came to Etham. Then the Lord 
said to Moses, '* Turn and encamp before Pihahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sea, over against Baalzephon." Exod. xiii. 20; 
xiv. 2. 

PISGAH, (lat. 31°. 51'.— long. 35°. 58*,) a mountain beyond 
Jordan in Moab. The mountains Nebo, Pisgah, and Abarim, 
make but one chain, near Mount Peor, over against Jericho, on 
the road from Livias to Heshbon. See Eusebius and Jerom, on 
Nebo and Abarin. 

[In the Hebrew text (Deut. xxxiv. 1 — 3,) the prospect en- 
joyed by Moses from Pisgah, reaches from Dan, north, to Zoar, 
south ; but in the Samaritan Pentateuch it is much more exten- 
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sive: "All the land from the river of Egypt, to the river, the 
great river Euphrates, to the uttermost sea." This was the 
extent of Solomon's dominions, and the utmost bounds of the 
royal power of the kings of the Israelites. But another use may 
be made of this passage, not without its importance. Could 
this whole district be seen from any other mountain than Pisgah ? 
Was this the same extent as was shown by the tempter to our 
Lord, when exciting his ambition? "All this, the utmost 
bounds that ever were enjoyed by the ancient kings of thy na- 
tion from whom thou art descended ; all the whole kingdom and 
dominion of thine ancestors, will I give thee, if," &c. This may 
account for the term used by St. Luke, (iv. 5,) rendered in our 
version, "all the world."" 

POTTER'S FIELD ; (lat. 31°. 48'.— long. 35°. 13' ;) the 
field that was bought with the money for which Judas sold our 
Saviour Christ, but which he brought back again to the temple. 
— Vide Graham's Map of Jerusalem. 

This field is south of Mount Sion, about a stone's cast from 
the pool of Siloam ; it is surrounded by walls, in length seventy 
cubits, in breadth fifty; and is covered with a vault, with seven 
openings above, to let down the bodies which are to be buried 
there, and which report affirms are consumed in the space of 
twenty-four hours. They say the empress Helena caused the 
vault to be built over this field ; and that she loaded several 
ships with the earth of Aceldama, and ordered it to be carried 
to Rome, where it was laid near the Vatican, and still preserves 
its quality of rapidly consuming dead bodies. This place is 
called the Holy Field, and is a burying-place for strangers at 
Jerusalem. 

PTOLEMAIS, (lat. 32°. 53'.— long. 35°. 7',) a city of Phe- 
nicia, on the Mediterranean Sea, having Mount Carmel south ; 
being a considerable port. Its ancient Hebrew name is Accho. 
(Judges i. 31.) The river Belus, or Beleus, falls into the Medi- 
terranean near Ptolemais. See Belus. I have not found who 
the Ptolemy was that gave name to this city. It was a Roman 
colony in the reign of Claudius, as is proved by several ancient 
medals. (Palast. lib. iii.) The Arabians call it Acca. This 
city was assigned by Joshua to the tribe of Asher, who did not 
drive out the inhabitants. (Judg. i. 31.) Ummah, an unknown 
city, mentioned Joshua xix. 30, might be Accho, by transcribers 
changed to Ummah. 
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The Crusaders gave the name of St. John of Acre to this city, 
because of a magnificent church which was built there, dedicated 
to St. John. This city was of a triangular form, being washed 
by the sea on the west and south, surrounded by two strong 
walls towards the land, at about fifty paces from each other, and 
fortified by towers at equal distances. On the first wall east- 
ward, was a tower larger and stronger than the rest, called the 
King's Tower ; at the middle was such another tower, always 
called the Cursed Tower ; and it proved its right to this name, 
for by this the Saracens entered the city and took it, as was ob- 
served at that time. This was the last city the Christians pos- 
sessed in Syria. The Sultan of Egypt, Elpy, surnamed Melle- 
messor, having besieged it in 1291, with 60,000 horse, and 
100,000 foot, the knights of St. John of Jerusalem defended it 
bravely, but at last it was taken and almost destroyed. 

[Accho appears to be the primitive name of the city called by 
the Greeks Ace ; it was a large city, and advantageously situ- 
ated on the sea coast. The medals of gold and silver of Alex- 
ander the Great, struck in this town, with Phenician characters, 
call it Aco. It was called Ptolemais, from a Ptolemy of Egypt, 
when Phenicia was under the power of the Lagida?. When 
Syria was subjected to the Romans, this city was made a colony 
by the emperor Claudius. (Pliny, lib. v. cap. 19.) We have 
many of its medals with Latin inscriptions, b\it the Greek are 
very rare. 

Aco, called also Ptolemais, is situated in a plain, but with hills 
around it. Two miles off is the small river Beleus (which flows 
from Carmel) ; near it is the sepulchre of Memnon ; about it is 
a space of a hundred cubits, well worthy of admiration ; for it 
is in the form of around valley, and yielding glassy sand, which, 
after many ship-loads have been taken away, seems not to be 
diminished. Aco was reckoned heathen land, and all beyond it, 
northwards. There was a bath of Venus in Aco : it was of con- 
siderable antiquity ; and, as the Rabbins thought, prior to the 
reference of it to the goddess : it might, therefore, be a natural 
convenience. 

Volney thus describes this city : (Trav. vol. ii. p. 225:) " Nine 
leagues to the south of Sour is the city of Acre. It is situated 
at the northern cape of a bay, which extends in a semicircle of 
three leagues, as far as the point of Carmel. After the expulsion 
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of the crusaders, it remained almost deserted ; but in our time 
was again revived by the industry of Daher; and the works 
erected by Djezzar, within the last ten years, have rendered it 
one of the most considerable towns on the coast." 

It was this Djezzar whom Sir Sidney Smith assisted in de- 
fending this town against Bonaparte, who here terminated his 
Syrian expedition in 1799.] 

PUNON, (lat. 29°. 39'.— long. 35°. 28',) a station of the 
Hebrews in the wilderness. Numb, xxxiii. 42, 43. 

It is thought to be at Punon that Moses erected the brazen 
serpent, for the cure of the murmuring Israelites who had been 
bit by the fiery serpents. Others believe this happened at the 
encampment of Zalmonah. Numb. xxi. 7. 

R. 

RABBATH-MOAB, or RABBATH of the children of 
Moab, (lat. 31°. 17'.— long. 35°. 5&,) the capital of the Moabites, 
otherwise Rabbat-Moba, Ar, Areopolis, Ariel of Moab, Kir- 
heres, or the city with brick walls. (Jer. xlviii. 31, 36, &c.) 
This city stood on the river Arnon, by which it was divided ; 
whence in Kings it is called the two Ariels (lions) of Moab. 
This city underwent many revolutions ; and the prophets threat- 
ened it with great misfortunes. The Romans generally kept a 
garrison at Areopolis, because of the importance of this pass 
over the Arnon. 

RAKKATH, (lat. 33°. 11'.— long. 35°- 42',) a fenced city of 
Naphtali. Josh. xix. 35. 

RAMA, or ARIMATHEA, (lat. 32°.— long. 34°. 54',) a 
city west of Jerusalem, between Lydda and Joppa, as Jerom, in 
Epitaph. Paula?, places it; or between Joppa and Jerusalem, as 
modern travellers describe it. (Le Bruyn, p. 251.) Phocasputs 
it about thirty-six miles from Jerusalem. Abulfeda, quoted by 
Reland, (Palaest. lib. iii.) says, that this city was built by Soly- 
man, son of Abdolmelic, after the destruction of Lydda ; and 
Sanutus, in Secretis Fidel. Crucis, says, that the Arabians built 
it near Lydda, after the crusades began in that country. M. le 
Bruyn describes the fine reservoirs of water to be seen here, and 
many other marks of antiquity: he says it is but four leagues 
from Jaffa, or Joppa, and stands in a plain and even country : he 
says also, that Lydda is on one side, and about three miles from 
Rama. 

i' 
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These circumstances determine us to think that this is the 
place Eusebius and St. Jerom took for Arimathea, the country 
of Joseph. (Matt, xxvii. 57.) Jerom places it between Lydda 
and Joppa: and Eusebius says it is in the district of Thamnis, 
near to Diospolis, otherwise called Lydda. This was taken from 
Samaria, and added to Judea. (1 Mace. xi. 34; Joseph. Antiq. 
lib. xiii. cap. 8.) But if so, we must acknowledge this city to 
have been very ancient, and long before our Saviour's time: 
consequently, that in the time of the crusades it was rebuilt, 
repaired, or fortified anew. Eusebius and some others seem to 
have thought that this city is the Ramath of Samuel, or Rama- 
thaiin-zophim of the mountains of Ephraim. But this opinion 
cannot be supported. Euseb., also Jerom in Armatha-sophim. 

This was the native place of Joseph, called Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, who begged the body of Jesus from Pilate. Matt, 
xxvii. 57. 

RAMA, (lat 33°. 5'.-long. 35°. 36*,) a city of Naphtali. 
Josh. xix. 36. 

RAM AH, flat. 31°. 52'.— long. 35°. 17',) a city of Benjamin, 
between Gaba and Bethel, toward the mountains of Ephraim, 
six miles from Jerusalem, north. Jerom places it near Gaba, 
seven miles from Jerusalem : it was in his time only a small 
village, on the road from Samaria to Jerusalem ; for this reason 
Baasha, king of Israel, caused it to be fortified, to obstruct the 
passage from the land of Judah into that of Israel. Josephus 
(Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 6,) calls it Ramathan. Josh, xviii. 25 ; 
Judg. iv. 5; xix. 13; Euseb. in locis; Jerom, in Osee. v. in 
Sophon. 1 ; 1 Kings xv. 17; 2 Chron. xvi. 1. 

It is also very probable that Jeremiah speaks of this Ramah, 
(chap, xl.) when he says, " Nebuzaradan, who commanded the 
Chaldean army, having found him among the captives at Ramah, 
whither they had been all brought, set him at liberty Of the 
same place we explain the prophecy, (chap. xxxi. 15, 16, 17.) 
wherein the Lord comforts Rachel, on account of the taking her 
children of Ephraim and Manasseh, into captivity : " A voice 
was heard in Ramah, lamentation and bitter weeping : Rachel 
weeping for her child ren," &c. St. Matthew (ii. 18) has accom- 
modated this passage to the massacre of the infants of Bethlehem 
by Herod. [But Rachel was buried in the way to Bethlehem.] 

RAMOTH, (lat. 32°. 7'.— long. 35°. 55',) a famous city in 
the mountains of Gilead, often called Ramoth-Gilead, and 
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sometime Ramath-Mizpeh. (Josh. xiii. 26.) The Vulgate 
makes two cities of it, Ramoth and Masphe. Joseph us calls 
it Ram at ham, or Aramatha. This city belonged to Gad. It 
was assigned to the Levites, and was one of the cities of refuge 
beyond Jordan. (Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8 ; xxi. 38.) It be- 
came famous during the reigns of the later kings of Israel, and 
was the occasion of several wars between these princes and the 
kings of Damascus, who had conquered it, and from whom the 
kings of Israel endeavoured to regain it. ( I Kings xxii ; 2 Kings 
viii. 28, 29; 2 Chron. xxii. 5.) Jehoram, king of Judah, was 
dangerously wounded at the siege of this place : and Jehu, son 
of Nimshi, was here anointed king of Israel, by a prophet sent 
by Elisha. (2 Kings ix.) Ahab, king of Israel, was killed in 
battle with the Syrians before this place. (2 Chron. xviii. 3.) 
Eusebius says, Ramoth was fifteen miles from Philadelphia, east. 
Jerom places it in the neighbourhood of Jabbok, and conse- 
quently north of Philadelphia. 

REFUGE, CITIES OF. To provide security for those 
who undesignedly should happen to kill a man, the Lord com- 
manded Moses to appoint six cities of refuge, or Asyla, that 
whoever against his will should have spilt blood, might retire 
thither, and have time to prepare his defence before the judges ; 
and that the kinsman of the deceased might not pursue him 
thither and kill him. (Exod. xxi. 13; Numb. xxxv. 11, &c.) 
Of such cities there were three on each side Jordan. West of 
Jordan were Kedesh of Naphtali, Hebron, and Shechem. East 
of Jordan were Bezer, Golan, and Ramoth-Gilead. (Josh. xx. 
7, 8.) They served not only for Hebrews, but for all strangers 
who resided in the country. The Rabbins confine the name 
strangers to proselytes; but in this., we think, they depart from 
the design of the law. (Deut. xix. 1 — 8.) The Lord also com- 
manded, that when the Hebrews should multiply, and enlarge 
their country, they should add three other cities of refuge. As 
this command was never fulfilled, the Rabbins say the Messiah 
will accomplish it. 

Maimonides, from the traditions of the ancients, assures us, 
that all the forty-eight cities appointed for habitations of the 
priests and Levites, were also cities of refuge; and that all the 
difference between them was, that the six cities appointed by 
the law were obliged to receive and lodge refugees gratis: 
whereas the other cities might refuse to admit such as fled to 
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them, and were not obliged to lodge them gratis. Besides the 
cities of refuge, the temple, and especially the altar of burnt- 
offerings, enjoyed the privilege of an asylum. — Philo. Legat. ad 
Caium. 

The Rabbins say, that generally the altar was only for the 
priests. Those who took sanctuary in the temple were presently 
examined by the judges; and if found guilty of murder, they 
were forced away even from the altar, and put to death without 
the temple. But if found innocent, they had a guard appointed 
to conduct them safely to some city of refuge. 

These cities were to be of easy access. Every year, on the 
fifteenth of Adar (February) the magistrates of the cities in- 
spected the roads, to see that they were in good condition. The 
city was to be well supplied with water and provisions. It was 
not allowed to make any weapons there, that the relations of the 
deceased might not procure arms to gratify their revenge. 
Lastly, it was necessary, that whoever took refuge there should 
understand a trade or calling, that he might not be chargeable. 
They used to send some prudent and moderate persons, to meet 
those who were pursuing the culprit, in order to dispose them to 
clemency and forgiveness, and to await the decision of justice. 

[The Rabbins say that Moses appointed three cities of refuge 
beyond Jordan, and Joshua appointed three cities for the same 
purpose in Canaan ; and these were opposite to each other. 
Hebron in Judea, was opposite to Bezer in the wilderness; 
Shechem in Mount Ephraim, to Ramoth in Gilead ; and Kadesh 
in Mount Naphtali, to Golan in Bashan. The intervals also 
between these cities were as equally disposed as possible, so that 
there should be the same distance between them. Every im- 
pediment was removed from the roads to these cities ; over every 
river was a bridge : every road was at least thirty-two cubits 
broad : and at every division of the road was a direction post, on 
which was written, Refuge, Refuge, for the guidance of him 
who was fleeing for security. At the death of the high-priest 
the refugee might quit the city where he was : if he died before 
the high-priest, his remains were kept till the death of the high- 
priest: if any one should accidentally kill the high-priest, he 
might enter a city of refuge, but never quit it, say the Rabbins.] 

Though the manslayer had fled to the city of refuge, yet he 
was not therefore exempt from the power of justice: (Numb, 
xxxv. 12 :) an information was lodged against him ; he was 
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summoned before the judges and the people, to prove that the 
murder was truly casual and involuntary. If found innocent, 
he dwelt safely in the city to which he had retired ; if otherwise, 
he was put to death, according to the law. Scripture is not 
very express whether the affair came under the cognizance of 
the judges of the place where the murder was committed, or of 
the judges of the city of refuge to which the murderer had fled; 
and commentators are at variance on this matter. (Compare 
Deut. xix. 11,12; Josh. xx. 4 — 6; Numb. xxxv. 25.) But it 
appears to us, from the passage of Joshua, that the fugitive 
underwent two trials : first, in the city of refuge, where the 
judges summarily examined the affair; secondly, in his own 
city, where the magistrates examined the cause more strictly. 
If the latter judges declared him innocent, they re-conducted 
him under a good guard to the city of refuge. 

To inspire the greater horror even of involuntary bloodshed, 
the law punished it by a kind of banishment ; for the accused 
was obliged to dwell in this city, without quitting it, till the 
death of the high-priest: but after the high-priest's death, he 
was free to go where he pleased. 

As to places of refuge among the Greeks and Romans, 
there was an asylum established at Athens by the Heraclidae, 
in the temple of Misericordia. Theseus also built one 
there, in favour of slaves, and of the poor who should fly 
thither, from the oppression of the rich. There was one in the 
isle of Calauria. The temples of Apollo at Delphi, of Juno at 
Samos, of Esculapius at Delos, of Bacchus at Ephesus, and 
many others in Greece, had the privilege of being asyla. 
Romulus gave this right to a wood adjoining the temple of 
Vejovis. (Virgil, j^Sneid, viii. 342.) Ovid speaks of a conse- 
crated wood near Ostium, that enjoyed the same privilege. 
(Fast. i. 1.) St. Austin observes, (de Civit. lib. i. cap. 34,) 
that the whole city of Rome was an asylum to all strangers. 
The number of these privileged places was so much increased 
in Greece, under the Emperor Tiberius, that he was obliged to 
recall their licences, and to suppress them all ; (Sueton. in 
Tiberio. Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. cap. 6;) but his decree was little 
observed after his death. 

The right of asylum passed from the temple of Jerusalem 
to Christian churches. The emperors Gratian, Valentinian, 
and Theodosius the Great, condemned to banishment, to 
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whipping, to the loss of hair and beard, all who, on their own 
authority, should take a man out of a church, who had fled 
thither for refuge. (Cod. Justin, lib. ix. tit. 29.) Honorius 
and Theodosius the younger, ordered that such offenders should 
be punished as if guilty of treason. (Cod. Justin, lib. i. tit. 11.) 
But, afterwards, they were obliged to diminish these privileges, 
and to exempt certain crimes from the benefit of asylum. The 
emperor Justinian allowed that all murderers, adulterers, ra- 
vishers, or stealers of virgins, might be taken from asylum. 
Innocent III. also excepts public robbers, and those who spoil 
fields in the night time. The right of asylum subsists still in 
Italy, and in some other [Catholic states and] places. 

REPHIDIM, (lat. 28°. 24'.— long. 33°. 34',) a station or en- 
campment of Israel in the desert. (Exod. xvii. 1.) Here the 
people wanted water ; they began therefore to murmur against 
Moses, saying, " Why have you brought us out of Egypt, to 
kill us with thirst in this desart ? Moses then cried to the Lord, 
who said, Take the people to the rock of Horeb, with the elders : 
I shall be there on the rock before you ; you shall strike it with 
your rod, and water shall gush out, that the people may drink. 
This Moses did. The place was called Temptation, because of 
the complaints of Israel, who there tempted the Lord, saying, 
Is the Lord among us or not ?" 

Rephidim could not be far from Horeb, because God ordered 
Moses to go from thence to the rock of Horeb, to give the people 
water. — And this same water served the Israelites not only in 
the encampment of Rephidim, and in that of Mount Sinai, but 
also in other encampments, perhaps as far as Kadesh-Barnea. 
1 Cor. x. 4. 




REUBEN, (lat. 31°. 43'.— long. 36°,) eldest son of Jacob 
and Leah ; born a. m. 2246, ante a. d. 1758. (Gen. xxix. 32.) 
One day, Reuben being yet young, went into the field and found 
a fruit called dudain, generally interpreted mandrakes, which he 
brought to his mother Leah. (Gen. xxx. 14.) Rachel was desirous 
of having them, and asked them of Leah, who bargained with 
them for Jacob's company the night following. Long after this, 
Jacob being returned into the land of Canaan, Reuben defiled his 
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father's concubine Bilhah, for which he lost his birth-right, and 
all the privileges of primogeniture. Gen. xxxv. 22. 

When Joseph's brethren had taken a resolution to destroy 
him, Reuben endeavoured by all means to deliver him. He pro- 
posed to them to let him down into an old water-pit, which had 
then no water in it, that afterwards he might take him up again 
and restore him to his father Jacob. His brethren took the 
advice, but while Reuben was yet at some distance, they sold 
Joseph to a party of Ishmaelites ; Reuben going to the pit, and 
not finding him there, tore his clothes and said to his brethren, 
44 The child is not to be found, and whither shall I go ? " 

Jacob when dying warmly reproached Reuben with his crime 
committed with Bilhah, saying, " Reuben, thou art my first 
born, my might — but unstable as water, thou shalt not excel, 
because thou wen test up to thy father's bed ; thou defiledst it." 
Moses, before his death, said of Reuben, (Deut. xxxiii. 6,) "Let 
Reuben live and not die, vet let his number be but small." The 
tribe of Reuben was never very numerous, nor very considerable 
in Israel. The time of Reuben's death is unknown. 

The tribe of Reuben having much cattle, solicited and ob- 
tained from Moses possessions east of Jordan, by which river it 
was separated from the main body of Israel ; it was in conse- 
quence exposed to various inroads and oppressions, from which 
the western tribes were free, and it was among the first carried 
into captivity by Tiglath Pileser. (1 Chron. v. 26.) How- 
ever, its distinction as a tribe, was in some measure preserved, 
as we read (Rev. vii. 5,) of the tribe of Reuben were sealed 
twelve thousand. 

RIMMON PAREZ, (lat. 30°. 52 / .—long. 34°. 45',) an en- 
campment of Israel in the wilderness ; from Rithmah they came 
to Rimmon Parez, and from hence went to Libnah. Numb, 
xxxiii. 19. 

RITHMAH, (lat. 30°. 55'.— long. 36°,) an encampment of 
Israel in the desart. From Hazeroth they arrived at Rithmah, 
whence they went to Rimmon Parez. This station must be in 
the wilderness of Paran, not far from Kadesh-Barnea. (Numb, 
xxxiii. 18.) [See the plate, Travels of Israel in the Wilderness.] 

The principal rivers of Palestine were: — the Jordan, the 
Arnon, the Jabok, the Karith, beyond Jordan; the Sorek ; 
the Besor ; the Kishon ; the Belus; the brook of Jezreel, which 
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falls into the Jordan, near Scy tliopolis ; the Eleutherus; the 
Sabbation ; the brook of Reeds, or of Kanah ; the Barrady. 

S. 

SALCHAH, (lat. 32°. 35'.— long. 35°. 57',) a city of the 
kingdom of Og, in the country of Bashan, beyond Jordan, 
the northern extremity of the portion of Manasseh. Deut. iii. 
10; 1 Chron. v. 11 ; Josh. xii. 5 ; xiii. 11. 

SAMARIA, (lat. 32°. 21'.— long. 35°. 19\) the capital city 
of the kingdom of Samaria; i.e. of the ten tribes. It was 
built by Omri, king of Israel, who began to reign a.m. 3079, 
and died 3086. (1 Kings xvi. 24.) He bought the hill Samaria 
of Shemer, or Shomeron, for two talents of silver [£684]. It 
took the name of Samaria from Shemer. Some think there 
were already beginnings of a city, because before the reign of 
Omri mention is made of Samaria, (I Kings xiii. 32. a. m. 3030, 
ante a. d. 974,) and consequently, forty-nine years before the 
reign of Omri. Others take this for a prolepsis, or anticipation, 
in the discourse of the man of God, who speaks of Samaria un- 
der the reign of Jeroboam. 

However, Samaria was not considerable, nor the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel till after the reign of Omri. Before him 
the kings of Israel dwelt at Shechem, or at Tirzah. Samaria was 
built on an agreeable and fruitful hill, in an advantageous si- 
tuation, twelve miles from Dothaim, twelve from Merrom, and 
four from Atharoth. (Euseb. in Dothaim. Merro, et Atharo.) 
Josephus says, it was a day's journey from Jerusalem. (Antiq. 
lib. xv. cap. 11.) Besides, though built on an eminence, yet it 
must have had water in abundance ; since we find medals struck 
in this city, whereon is represented the goddess Astarte, at whose 
feet is a river. Josephus (Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 18) observes, that 
when it was taken by John Hircanus, prince of the Jews, he en- 
tirely demolished it, and even caused the brook to flow over 
its ruins, to obliterate all traces of it. 

The kings of Samaria omitted nothing to render this city the 
strongest, the finest, and the richest possible. Ahab built here a 
palace of ivory. (I Kings xxii. 39. Amos (iii. 15; iv. 1, 2) de- 
scribes Samaria under Jeroboam II. as a city sunk in excess of 
luxury and effeminacy :— " I will smite," says he, *' the winter- 
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bouse with the summer-house and the houses of ivory shall pe- 
rish, and the great houses shall have an end, says the Lord. 
Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, that are in the mountain of 
Samaria, which oppress the poor, which crush the needy ; which 
say to their masters, Bring, and let us drink," &c. 

Benhadad, king of Syria, built public places or streets in Sa- 
maria, probably for traffic, where his people dwelt, to promote 
commerce. (1 Kings xx. 34.) His son Benhadad, besieged this 
place, under the reign of Ahab, a. m. 3103, ante a. d. 901, but 
was defeated by a handful of young men. 

What is very remarkable, and yet very common, is, that the 
king of Syria's flatterers would ascribe the shame of their de- 
feat, not to the pride and drunkenness of their king, but to the 
interposition of the gods of the Jews : " Their gods are gods of 
the hills, (say they,) therefore, they were stronger than we ; but 
let us fight against them in the plain, and surely we shall be 
stronger than they." 

The following year Benhadad brought an army into the field, 
probably with design to march against Samaria ; but his army 
was again destroyed. (1 Kings xx. 26, 27.) Some years after 
this, (2 Kings vi. 24; vii. 1 — 4. a.m. 3119, ante a. d. 885,) 
Benhadad came again before Samaria, and reduced it to such 
extremities by famine, that a mother was forced to eat her own 
child : but the city was relieved by a striking interposition of 
divine Providence. It was besieged by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, in the ninth year of Hosea, king of Israel, which 
was the fourth of Hezekiah, king of Judah, a. m. 3280. It 
was taken three after, a. m. 3283, ante a. d. 724. (2 Kings 
xvii. 6, 7, &c.) The prophet Hosea (x. 4. 8, 9 ; xiv. 1) speaks 
of the cruelties exercised by Shalmaneser; and Micah says, 
i. 6, this city was reduced to a heap of stones. The Cu- 
thites sent by Esar-haddon to inhabit the country of Samaria 
did not think it worth their while to repair the ruins of this city; 
they dwelt at Shechem, which they made their capital. They 
were on this footing, when Alexander the Great came into Phoe- 
nicia and Judea. 

However the Cuthites rebuilt some part of Samaria, since 
Ezra speaks of the inhabitants of Samaria. (Ezra iv. 17 ; Neh. 
iv. 2.) The Samaritans being jealous of the favours Alexander 
the Great conferred on the Jews, revolted from him, while he 
was in Egypt, and burnt alive Andromachtis, whom lie had left 
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governor. (Q. Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 21.) Alexandria took Sa- 
maria, and settled Macedonians to inhabit it, (Euseb. Chronic. 
Cedrenus,) giving the boundary around it to the Jews ; and to 
encourage them to cultivate it, he granted them exemption from 
tribute. The kings of Egypt and Syria, who succeeded Alex- 
ander, deprived them of this country. Hecateeus, apud. Joseph, 
lib. ii. cont. Apion. 

But Alexander Balas, king of Syria, restored to Jonathan 
Maccabreus, the cities of Lydda, Ephrem, and Ramatha, which 
he separated from the country of Samaria. And the Jews resumed 
the full possession of it under John Hircanus, who took Samaria, 
and rebuilt it, according to Josephus, so that the river ran 
through its ruins. (Antiq. lib. xiii. cap. 18. a. m. 3995, ante 
a. d. 109.) It so continued to a. m. 3947, when Aulus Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria, rebuilt it, and named it Gabiniana. But 
it was very inconsiderable, till Herod the Great restored it to its 
ancient lustre, and gave it the Greek name of Sebaste, in Latin 
Augusta, in honour of the emperor Augustus, who had given him 
the proprietory of this place. — Syncell. Chronic, p. 308. Usher 
ad. An. 3979> ante a. d. 25. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. cap. 11. 

The New Testament speaks but little of Samaria ; and 
when it does mention it, it is rather in respect of the country, 
than of the city. When it is said, (Luke xvii. 11 ; John iv. 4,) 
he passed through the midst of Samaria, the meaning is, through 
the midst of the country of Samaria.— And again, " Then com- 
eth he to a city of Samaria, called Sychar." Here Jesus had a 
conversation with a woman of Samaria, i. c. with a Samaritan wo- 
man of the city of Sychar. After the death of Stephen, when the 
disciples were dispersed through the towns of Judeaand Samaria, 
Philip the deacon withdrew into the city of Samaria, where he had 
made converts. (Acts viii. 1—3.) When the apostles heard 
that this city had received the word of God, they sent Peter 
and John thither, to communicate the Holy Ghost. Here Si- 
mon Magus offered money to those apostles, in hopes of buying 
this power of communicating the Holy Ghost. Samaria is never 
called Sebaste in the New Testament, though strangers hardly 
knew it by any other name. Jerom says, in Abdiam 1, it was 
thought Obadiah was buried at Samaria. They also shewed 
there the tombs of Elisha and of John the Baptist. There are 
many ancient medals struck at Sebaste, or Samaria ; and some 
bishops of this city subscribed the acts of ancient councils. 
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[The country of Samaria lies between Judea and Galilee. It 
begins, says Josephus, at a town called Ginea, in the great 
plain, and ends at the toparchy of Acrabatene. Samaria, under 
the first temple, was the name of a city ; under the second of a 
country. Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela, says, " Sebaste is Sama- 
ria, where the palace of Ahab, king of Israel, is still known." 
Now that city was on a mountain and well fortified, had springs, 
well-watered land, gardens, paradises, vineyards and olive-yards. 
Distant eight miles is Neapolis, i. e. Sychem, in Mount Ephraim. 
It is seated in a valley between the mountains Gerizim and 
Ebal ; in it are about a hundred Cutheans, observing the law 
of Moses only : they are called Samaritans ; and have priests 
of the seed of Aaron. They sacrifice in the temple on Mount 
Gerizim on the day of the Passover, and on feast days, on the 
altar built there of the stones set up by the children of Israel, 
when they passed over Jordan. Mount Ebal is dry, rocky, and 
stony. 

Josephus says, the inhabitants of Neapolis called their city 
Maabartha. The temple flourished about 200 years. He also 
says, that Herod built in the land of Sebaste, a city, with a very 
fine wall of twenty furlongs; and brought into it six thousand 
inhabitants : in the middle he erected a very great temple to 
Caesar, and made a grove about it of three half furlongs ; 
and called the city Sebaste: i. e. in Latin, Augusta. 

The following is the account of this city, as given by D\Ar- 
vieux, vol. ii. p. 78. 

" Napoli of Samaria is certainly taken for the ancient Sichem. 
This city is situated partly on the declivity of a mountain, and 
partly on a plain. It has been so often ruined and rebuilt, that 
the attempt to discover any of its ancient buildings would be 
fruitless. It is the only city in this province, and of course is 
the residence of the governor. One thing very remarkable in 
the mountain on which it is situated, is, that half of its sur- 
face is covered with trees, shrubs, and verdure, while the 
other half is arid and waste. There would be nothing extra- 
ordinary in this, if the bare division had a northern aspect ; 
many others have that peculiarity ; but these two distinctions 
of this mountain divide the northern aspect equally between 
them, without any other visible distinction. 

" There are gardens all round the city ; not on the moun- 
tain, but in the plain. These are watered by a little river, 
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and by a number of rivulets, which render this plain of an 
admirable fertility. The orange-trees, lemon-trees, fig-trees, 
pear and apple-trees, are in perfection, and produce excellent 
fruits. 

" About a quarter of a league from the city is a fountain, 
which falls into a basin of white marble. About five hun- 
dred paces from the city, toward Jerusalem, is a well, at which, 
some say, Jacob watered the flocks of Rachel : others say, 
it is that at which our Lord met the Samaritan woman. The 
Christians venerate it, and keep it covered with great stones. 
On lifting up these stones, we descend into a vaulted cave, 
wherein is the mouth of the well. It appears to be of great 
antiquity, is well built, and may be thirty to forty feet to the 
surface of the water. 

" Tradition affirms, that the land around is that which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph." 

SEA, DEAD, or SALT SEA, or SEA of the PLAIN, 
(lat. 31°. 3C.— long. 36°. 4ff 9 ) receives all the water of the Jor- 
dan, of the brooks Arnon, and Jabbok, and others, from the 
neighbouring mountains : it has no visible issue, yet it does not 
overflow, (because the evaporation from its surface compensates 
all these influxes : perhaps it increases in saltness, as the vapours 
exhaled consist of fresh water only.) " The land of Sodom, 
waste and smoking," says the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
** with plants bearing fruit that never come to ripeness ; and a 
standing pillar of salt is a monument (figurative representation) 
of an unbelieving soul." 

The Dead Sea is about seventy miles in length, and twenty 
in breadth at its broadest part; having, like the Caspian, no 
visible communication with the ocean. Its depth seems to be 
altogether unknown ; nor does it appear that a boat has ever 
navigated its surface. Towards its southern extremity, how- 
ever, in a contracted part of the lake, is a ford, about six miles 
over, made use of by the Arabs ; in the middle of which they 
report the water to be warm, indicating the presence of warm 
springs beneath. In general, towards the shore, it is shallow ; 
and rises and falls with the seasons, and the quantity of water 
carried into it by snow streams, which fall into this their common 
receptacle, the chief of which is the Jordan. It also appears 
either to be on the increase, or to be lower in some years than 
in others : whence those travellers are to be credited, who assert 
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that they have beheld the ruins of the cities, either exposed, or 
engulfed beneath the waters. Triolo and d'Arvieux attest, 
that they observed fragments of walls, &c. Josephus says, that 
he perceived the traces or shades of the cities on the banks of 
the lake ; Strabo gives a circumference of sixty stadia, or about 
seven miles, to the ruins of Sodom ; and two aged and respect- 
able residents of Jerusalem told Mr. Maundrell, that they had 
once been able to see some part of these ruins ; that they were 
near the shore, and the water so shallow at the time, that they, 
together with some Frenchmen, went into it, and found several 
pillars and fragments of other buildings. These several autho- 
rities are too weighty to be despised ; and we may collect from 
them some support to the opinion, that at the first destruction 
of the guilty cities, they were not entirely overwhelmed with the 
waters, but remained more or less exposed to view, as monu- 
ments of the judgments of God ; and that from the slow increase 
of the waters through a period of nearly 4,000 years, they have 
gradually receded from our sight, and are now only to be seen 
through the limpid water, if seen at all, after seasons of long- 
continued drought. 

The water now covering these ruins occupies what was for- 
merly the valley of Siddim ; a rich and fruitful valley, in which 
stood the five cities called the Cities of the Plain, namely, Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela, or Zoar ; the four first 
of which were destroyed, while the latter, being " a little city," 
was preserved at the intercession of Lot ; to which he fled for 
refuge from the impending catastrophe, and where he remained 
in safety during its accomplishment. 

Naturalists have indulged themselves in many speculations as 
to the manner in which this destruction took place, and the im- 
mediate causes engaged 'in effecting it; as if it were necessary 
that a physical history of the event should be made out on 
which to pin our faith respecting it. It is probable, however, 
that in this instance, as in most others, the Almighty called in 
the aid of second causes for the accomplishment of his purpose. 
The most reasonable explanation of such causes is founded in 
what is said in Gen. xiv. 10, of the soil of the valley of Siddim, 
that it was " full of slime pits," or, more properly, pits of bitu- 
men, for such the word is rendered in the Septuagint. Now it 
is probable, that in this instance, as in that of the flood, the 
inhabitants of the offending cities were involved in destruction, 
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which met them on all sides, from above and from below ; that 
the earth opened its fountains of lava, or pitch, ignited by sub- 
terraneous combustion, while a fiery shower from above expe- 
dited and insured their utter destruction. Whatever the means 
employed might have been, they were evidently con6ned in a 
remarkable manner to the devoted district, as Lot found safety 
in Zoar, although only a few miles distant, and within the pre- 
cincts of the plain itself. This circumstance seems to show 
sufficiently, that the country was not destroyed by the ordinary 
phenomena of an earthquake, as supposed by some ; which 
would scarcely have been so partial in its effects. There is also 
a passage. Gen. xix. 23, which favours very much the above 
opinion respecting the combustion of the soil : where it is said, 
that Abraham got up early in the morning, and " looked toward 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of the plain, and 
behold, and lo, the smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace." 

Before this event the vale of Siddim was a rich and fertile 
▼alley, a continuation of that of the Jordan, through which the 
river took its course southwards. Here we are assisted by the 
investigations of Mr. Burckhardt, who, although he had not an 
opportunity of personally examining the spot, obtained very 
satisfactory information, that at the southern extremity of the 
lake, there is an opening leading into the valley of El Ghor ; 
which, with its southern continuation, termed El Araba, both 
inspected by Burckhardt himself, descends uninterruptedly to 
the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, which it joins at Akaba, the 
site of the ancient Ezion-geber. This Mr. Burckhardt sup- 
poses to be the prolongation of the ancient channel of the Jor- 
dan ; which discharged itself into the sea before its absorption 
in the expanded lake of Sodom. This* is extremely probable ; 
and there cannot be a more interesting country in the world 
than this, to be made the subject of an intelligent and accurate 
geological survey. 

The water of this sea is far more salt than that of the ocean, 
containing one fourth part of its weight of saline contents in a 
state of perfect desiccation, and forty-one parts in a hundred in 
* state of simple crystallization : that is to say, a hundred 
pounds by weight of water will yield forty-one pounds of salts ; 
while the proportion of saline contents in the water of the At- 
lantic is not more than one twenty-seventh part in a state of 
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dryness, and about six pounds of salts in a hundred of the 
water: the specific gravity of the water is 1,211, that of common 
water being 1,000. A phial of it having been brought to 
England by Mr. Gordon of Clunie, at the request of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, was analysed by Dr. Marcet, who gives the fol- 
lowing results :— " This water is perfectly transparent, and does 
not deposit any crystals on standing in close vessels. Its taste 
is peculiarly bitter, saline, and pungent. Solutions of silver 
produce from it a very copious precipitate, showing the presence 
of marine acid. Oxalic acid instantly discovers lime in the 
water ; the lime being separated, both caustic and carbonated 
alkalies readily throw down a magnesian precipitate ; solutions 
of barytes produce a cloud, showing the existence of sulphuric 
acid. No alumine can be discovered in the water by the delicate 
test of succinic acid combined with ammonia. A small quantity 
of pulverised sea salt being added to a few drops of the water, 
cold and undiluted, the salt was readily dissolved with the as- 
sistance of gentle trituration, showing that the Dead Sea is not 
saturated with common salt. None of the coloured infusions 
commonly used to ascertain the prevalence of an acid or an 
alkali, such as litimus, violet, and turmeric, were in the least 
altered by the water. The result of Dr. Marcet's analysis gives 
the following contents in 100 grains of the water. 

Grains. 

Muriate of lime . . 3,920 
Muriate of magnesia . . 10j246 
Muriate of Soda . . 10,360 
Sulphate of lime . . 0,054 

By this it appears, that the water of this sea is, in fact, a 
mineral water ; while the excessive quantity of solid contents, 
and its consequent greater specific gravity, enabled it to support 
on its surface substances that would sink in any other water; a 
circumstance which has given rise to many marvellous tales; 
such as, that a person going into it would be buoyed up as soon 
as it reached the middle; a fable which Mr. Maundrell, who 
bathed in it, was able to disprove. But he found that it " bore 
up his body in swimming with an uncommon force."" 

The Dead Sea is situated between two ridges of mountains ; 
of which those on the eastern or Arabian side are the highest and 
most rocky, and have much the appearance of a perpendicular 
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wall, throwing a dark and lengthened shadow over the water of 
the sea. Dr. Clarke, from a distant view, represents it as '* in- 
closed with mountains of prodigious grandeur ; and which 
resemble, by their position, the shores of the lake of Geneva, 
opposite to Vevay and Lausanne;*' but the whole region, on a 
nearer inspection, bears an aspect of the utmost sterility, unre- 
lieved by a single speck of verdure, or the habitation of man or 
beast. Every traveller who has visited it, represents it as the 
most frightful and desolate the imagination can conceive ; as if 
the country which was so signally wicked as to require the ex- 
terminating hand of God to cleanse it, should bear upon it in 
all ages, the marks of his displeasure. " The smallest bird of 
heaven," says M. Chateaubriand, "would not find amongst 
these rocks a blade of grass for its sustenance ; every thing here 
announces the country of a reprobate people, and seems to breathe 
the horror and incest whence sprung Ammo!) and Moab." 

SEA OF SUPH, or ZUPH ; (lat. 29°.— long. 32°. 50',) 
i. e. the Sea of Reeds, is what we call the Red Sea. It is called 
the Sea of Suph, because of the great quantity of reeds or sea 
wrack found at its bottom, and on its shores. It is still called 
Bahr Suf, and the weed that grows there is called Sufo. 
Diodorus Siculus says, (Bibl. lib. iii.) that it appears all green, 
because of the weeds that grow beneath its waters. Those who 
have sailed on this sea tell us, that it appears red in some places, 
because of a red sand at the bottom. In other places the water 
seems to be white, because of white sand ; but it appears green 
where the sea wrack grows. But this is only observed in places 
where the water is low ; and the colour of the sand or weeds ap- 
pears through the water, only because it is very clear and trans- 
parent. Don John de Castro, viceroy of the Indies for the 
king of Portugal, believes, that it was named the Red Sea, 
because there is a great quantity of coral found in this sea. 
Certain it is, that the Old Testament never names this the Red 
Sea, but the Sea of Zuph. Pliny says, that it obtained the 
name of the Red Sea, in Greek Erythrea, from a king called 
Erythros, who reigned in Arabia, and whose tomb was seen in 
the island Tyrine or Agyris. 

Several learned men believe, that this king Erythros is Esau, 
or Edom ; Edom, in Hebrew, signifies red or ruddy, as Erythros 
does in Greek. But we cannot be persuaded that Edom ever 
dwelt, either on the shore of the Red Sea or on the Persian 
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Gulf, which is sometimes called the Red Sea. His dwelling 
was east of Canaan, towards Bozra. Those who have observed 
the reddish parts of this sea, tell us, that there were none at the 
place where the Israelites passed, nor much lower; that is, 
there were none from Tor, over against Mount Sinai, to Suez, 
the northern extremity of this sea : so that we are inclined to 
believe, that the name of the Red Sea was not given it till after 
the Idumeans, descended from Edom, had spread themselves 
westward as far as the Red Sea. Then it might receive the 
name of the Sea of Edom, which the Greeks rendered Thalassa 
Erythrea, or the Red Sea. We find the Sea of Suph in the land 
of Edom, which may be thought to favour the conjecture. 
1 Kings ix. 26 ; 2 Chron. viii. 17. 

Every one knows the famous miracle of the passage over the 
Red Sea, when the Lord opened its waters, and made the 
Israelites pass it, dry-shod, to the number of 600,000. The 
Rabbins, and many of the ancient fathers, relying on Psalm 
cxxxvi. 13, — " To him which divided the Red Sea into parts," 
qui di visit Mare Rubrum in divisiones, have maintained, that 
the Red Sea was divided into twelve sections; that each of the 
twelve tribes adopted a different passage across. Others have 
advanced, that Moses, who lived long near the Red Sea, in 
Midian, had observed its regular ebbing and flowing, like the 
ocean ; so taking advantage of the time of the ebb, he led the 
Hebrews over, while the Egyptians, ignorant of this particular, 
and rashly entering it, just before the return of the tide, were 
all swallowed up and drowned, as Moses relates. Thus the 
priests of Memphis explained it, according to Artapanus, apud 
Euseb. Preepar. lib. iv. cap. 17, alii quidam ex Christian. This 
opinion has been adopted by a great number of moderns. 

Josephus (Antiq. lib. ii. cap. ult.,) having related the history 
of the passage through the Red Sea, as told by Moses, adds, 
that this ought not to be looked on as impossible, since God 
might as well open a passage for the Israelites through the 
waters, as, long afterwards, he opened one for Alexander and his 
Macedonians through the sea of Pamphilia. But historians, 
(Strabo, lib. xiv. Arrian, lib. i. de expedit. Alex.,) who have 
mentioned this passage of the Macedonians, assure us, that they 
coasted the shore where the water was not deep ; so that the 
soldiers marched all day in the water, which was not above their 
middle. Arrian says, that this place is impassable when the 
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south winds blow ; but the wind having changed suddenly, gave 
the soldiers an opportunity of passing without danger. Perhaps 
this reflection of Joseph us gave occasion to some agents to think, 
that the Israelites did not cross over the Red Sea from shore to 
shore, but only coasted it, and during the time of the reflux 
ascended a little from the place they left toward the shore upon 
the higher ground ; so that they made a kind of semi-circle in 
the Sea. This opinion is espoused by Thomas Aquinas, Tostat, 
Paul of Burgos, Grotius, Generbrard, Vatablus, and some 
Rabbins. 

But not to open a nice discussion of all these opinions, nor to 
deny that the Red Sea has its ebbing and flowing, we need only 
allege the text of Moses, and other sacred authors, who have 
mentioned this miraculous passage : we may see plainly that no 
other account is supportable, but that which supposes the 
Hebrews to cross over the sea from shore to shore, on a vast 
space of dry ground which was left void by the waters at their 
retiring. Exod. xiv. 16, 17, &c. 

Isaiah says, (chap, lxiii. verse 11, &c.,) " The Lord divided 
the waves before his people, and conducted them through the 
bottom of the abyss, as a horse is led through the midst of a field. 
Habakkuk says, (iii. 15,) that the Lord made himself a road 
to drive his chariot and horses across the sea, across the mass of 
great waters. Lastly, Wisdom says, (xix. 7, 8 ; x. 17, 18,) 
that the dry land appeared suddenly in a place where water 
was before ; that a free passage was opened in a moment through 
the midst of the Red Sea; and that a green field was seen 
in the midst of the abyss, &c. It is thought the place where the 
Hebrews passed the Red Sea is two or three leagues below its 
northern point, at Kolsum, or Clysma. 

[This term, Red Sea, appears to be very improperly adopted 
in Numb. xxi. 14, and Deut. i. 1. In the first passage we read, 
" What he did in the Red Sea, and in the brooks of Arnon." 
It should be " in Suphah," for there is no sea in the original. 
In the latter passage also it should be in the plain over against 
" Suph." Here our translators confess, by their italics, that 
they have inserted the word ** sea" between Paran, Tophel, &c. 
By this insertion the geography is sadly confused. 

The proper rendering of this name, and the dismissing of all 
reference to the Red Sea, is of great consequence to the ancient 
geography of the place; as that station, which was in any 
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tolerable sense over against the Red Sea, could not possibly be 
near to Paran, nor to Hazeroth ; neither could it be " eleven 
days* journey from Horeb, by the way of Mount Seir i. e. at 
Kadesh Barnea. Comp. Shinar. ad fin.] 

[Remarks on the western branch of the head of the Red Sea. 
Extracted from Sir Home Popham's Nautical Surrey of that 
Coast. 

" It was understood that the Arabs occasionally got water at 
Mulonimil ; and as the old charts mark a river there, I sent to 
examine it. Several strong water-courses were found near the 
beach ; and, on digging, we came to a loamy soil, and water im- 
mediately rose, as good and as fresh as possible. Five wells 
were dug, and there was a sufficient supply to water two trans- 
ports at a time. I imagine about thirty ton a day might be 
procured without difficulty." 

" There are several good wells in Tor, and when they are not 
too much drained they supply good water. Fruit may also be 
had ; but stock is very scarce. The northerly wind prevails in 
the harbour, and sometimes blows very strong ; but, as you 
anchor in good holding ground, ships seldom drive. We had no 
instance of its blowing hard from the southward in the harbour; 
but when it blew strong from the sea of Suez in that quarter, 
there were light variable winds in Tor." 

" The harbour of Suez is spacious and safe. From October 
to May the climate is temperate. Fahrenheit's thermometer fall- 
ing sometimes to 46° in December and January. The hot winds 
begin to set in at the end of June, when it becomes advisable to 
move into Adaga bay, where it is much cooler, and you avoid the 
sand drifts, which come off in the sudden land gusts. In February, 
March, and April, the wind is often southerly ; and there are 
squalls from that quarter, but not of long duration, when the 
wind veers round to the westward, and generally blows off the 
land. The tide runs strongest and fairest on the eastern shore. 
The tide flows full and change days eleven hours and a quarter ; 
and rises seven feet, on the springs. In December and January, 
there can be no doubt of making very short passages up to Suez."" 

" The water is very brackish at Moses' wells." 

Cosseir " is the principal port of Upper Egypt ; from whence 
the corn of that country is exported to Arabia. Passengers 
from India have taken this route when they have been too late 
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in the season to reach Suez, but vessels may always get to Tor 
by a little perseverance, and from thence the camels travel with 
ease to Suez in three days, and from Suez to Cairo in three 
more.'" 

"A passage may be always made to Tor, and from thence to 
Suez, by profiting of occasional intermissions, as was fully 
proved in June and July, 1802. In January, February, 
March and April, the southerly winds have been known to blow 
through the straits of Jubal, and up the sea of Suez." 

** The monsoons change at Mocha roads in May and October; 
from the end of October the southerly winds blow so strong that 
the cruisers have been frequently from fourteen to twenty-one 
days reaching Aden ; and in June and July, ships have been 
still longer going from Aden to Mocha, and many obliged to 
return, and wait forthe fair monsoon-." 

The port of Aden. " In the easterly monsoon (from Novem- 
ber to February) it is not safe to lie in the front bay of Aden, as 
there is generally a very heavy sea ; but the back bay is per- 
fectly secure, particularly for vessels not drawing more than 
twenty feet. Refreshments of every kind are to be procured; 
fish in abundance ; oysters, lobsters/' &c. This account, by 
one of our distinguished seamen, may contribute to our better 
acquaintance with the track pursued by the navy of Solomon in 
its trade to Ophir. These remarks of a practical man, himself 
in command of a British fleet, must be thought more appropri- 
ate than any hypothetical speculations can be.] 

SECHEM, or SHECHEM, (lat. 32°. 15'.— long. 35°. IS',) 
called also Sychar in the New Testament, afterwards Neapolis, and 
in the present day, Nablous, Naplous, Napolose, and Naplosa, (for 
it is thus variously written,) a city of Samaria, near the parcel of 
ground which Jacob bought of Hamor, the father of Shechem, and 
gave to his son Joseph. Hither Joseph's bones were brought out 
of Egypt to be interred, and on the same piece of ground was the 
well called Jacob's well, at which our Saviour sat down when he 
had the memorable conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
(John iv.) which caused her and many other inhabitants of 
Sechem or Sychar, as it is there called, to receive him as the 
Messiah. Vide Vignette to Graham's Map of Palestine. 

Sechem, which received its name from Shechem, the son of 
Hamor the Canaanite, was twice destroyed ; first, by the sons of 
Jacob, in revenge for the injury done to their sister Dinah, when 
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they treacherously slew all the males, and spoiled their city ; 
(Gen. xxxiv ;) and again, 500 years after, by Abimelech, the 
son of Gideon by a concubine, who, having been proclaimed 
king by the Shechemites, quarrelled with them at the end of 
three years and a half ; and after slaying all who opposed 
him in the field, and all the inhabitants of the city, " beat it 
down and sowed it with salt ; by which it is to be understood, 
that it was entirely razed to the ground. (Judg. ix.) It was, 
however, rebuilt by Jeroboam, after the defection of the ten 
tribes; (1 Kings xii. 25 ;) but as Rehoboam had previously been 
proclaimed king of all Israel at the same place, it had pro. 
bably partially revived before. When rebuilt by Jeroboam, it 
was made his residence, and so the first capital of the kingdom 
of Israel, separate from that of Judah ; an honour which it did 
not, however, retain long, the royal residence being successively 
transferred to Penuel, Tirzah, and Samaria. When the Sama- 
ritans were driven out of Samaria by Alexander, they took 
refuge in this place, which has been their chief seat ever since. 

Mr. Maundrell, who visited Sechem about 130 years ago, de- 
scribes it as then consisting of two streets, running parallel under 
Mount Gerizim; and having some of the ancient sect of the Sama- 
ritans still residing in it, who had a small temple on the hill 
above. It is described by Dr. Clarke as being at present a 
considerable town, abounding in all the necessaries of life. It is 
also represented as standing in one of the finest situations of the 
Holy Land ; appearing to the traveller, descending towards it 
from the hills, luxuriantly embosomed in the most delightful and 
fragrant bowers, half concealed by rich gardens and by stately 
trees collected into groves all around the bold and beautiful 
valley in which it stands. 

On contemplating this place and its vicinity, Dr. Clarke says : 
" The traveller directing his footsteps towards its ancient sepul- 
chres, as everlasting as the rocks in which they are hewn, is per- 
mitted, upon the authority of sacred and indisputable record, to 
contemplate the spot where the remains of Joseph, Eleazer, and 
of Joshua, were severally deposited. If anything connected 
with the memory of past ages be calculated to awaken local en- 
thusiasm, the land around this city is pre-eminently entitled to 
consideration. The sacred story of events transacted in the field 
of Sichem, from our earliest years is remembered with delight ; 
but with the territory before our eyes where those events took 
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place, and in the view of objects existing as they were described 
above 3,000 years ago, the grateful impression kindles into 
ecstasy. Along the valley, we beheld ' a company of Ishmael- 
ites coming from Gilead,' as in the days of Reuben and Judah, 
* with their camels, bearing spicery and balm, and myrrh who 
would gladly have purchased another Joseph of his brethren, 
and conveyed him as a slave to some Potiphar in Egypt. Upon 
the hills around flocks and herds were feeding as of old ; nor in 
the simple garb of the shepherds was there anything repugnant 
to the notions we may entertain of the appearance presented by 
the sons of Jacob." 

Mr. Buckingham gives a similar description of this place with 
Maundrell and Clarke. It still consists of two long streets, run- 
ning nearly east and west, closely impacted between the two 
mounts, Geriziui and Ebal, which press it on each side, and 
leave no room to add anything to its breadth, though there is 
nothing to limit its extension length ways. It is at present po- 
pulous and flourishing, and the country round it bears marks of 
opulence and industry. The resident population of Nablous 
Mr. B. estimates at something less than 10,000, nearly all Maho- 
medans ; not a single resident Jew, and only about half a dozen 
families of the sect of the Samaritans, who were so obscurely 
known, and remained in such privacy, that many who had 
passed their lives in the town, did not know of the existence of 
such a sect. With respect to the Jews, as Mr. Connor, who 
visited Napolose shortly after Mr. Buckingham, makes mention 
of some residing in the town, it is probable that the latter was 
misinformed. 

The celebrated well, called Jacob's Well, but which, with the 
inhabitants of Sechem, is known by the name of ** Bir Samaria,™ 
or the well of Samaria, is situated about half an hour's walk 
east of the town. Mr. Buckingham gives the following account 
of his visit to this well : " Procuring a Christian boy to accom- 
pany us we went out by the eastern gate, and passing through a 
continuation of the same valley in which Nablous stands thickly 
covered with olive-trees, we reached the end of it in about a 
quarter of an hour on foot, the pass opening into a round and 
more exteusive vale, and the mountains of the Jordan being in 
sight. On the right were some Mohammedan buildings; on the 
sides and at the foot of Mount Gerizim, either mosques or tombs, 
now called Mahmoodcea, and said to stand over Joseph's sepul- 
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chre. On the left, at the foot of Mount Ebal, were several well- 
known grottos in the rock ; some with arched and others with 
square doors; most probably ancient sepulchres, without the old 
city of Sechem or Sychar. These grottos were called here 
Khallat Rowgban, (the castle or retreat of hermits,) but we had 
no time to examine them. 

" From hence in another quarter of an hour we reached the 
well of Samaria. It stands at the commencement of the round 
vale, which is thought to have been the parcel of ground pur- 
chased by Jacob for a hundred pieces of money, and which, like 
the narrow valley west of Nablous, is rich and fertile. Over 
this well stood anciently a large building, erected by St. Helena, 
of which there are now no other remains than some shafts of gra- 
nite pillars, all the rest lying in one undistinguished heap of 
ruins. The mouth of the well itself had an arched or vaulted 
building over it ; and the only passage down into it at this mo- 
ment is by a small hole in the roof, scarcely large enough for a 
moderate-sized person to work himself down through. We 
lighted a taper here, and taking off my large Turkish clothes, I 
did not then get down without bruising myself against the sides, 
nor was I at all rewarded for such an inconvenience by the sight 
below. Landing on a heap of dirt and rubbish, we saw a large 
flat oblong stone, which lay almost on its edge across the mouth 
of the well, and left barely space enough to see that there was an 
opening below. We could not ascertain its diameter, but by 
the time of a stone's descent it was evident that it was of consi- 
derable depth, as well as that it was perfectly dry at this season, 
the fall of the stone giving forth a dead and hard sound. 

" Not far from the well of Samaria is the ' Bir Yusef,' over 
which is a modern building, and it is said to be even at this day 
frequented for water from Nablous. The well of Samaria might 
also have been so, therefore from Sychar, although that city 
should not have extended farther east than the present town ; 
and indeed it is no uncommon thing in Syria, as I myself have 
often witnessed, for the water to be brought a much greater dis- 
tance. It is highly probable, therefore, that this is the identical 
well at which the interesting conference of Jesus with the woman 
of Samaria really happened." 

It should be observed, that although Mr. Buckingham found 
this well dry, Mr. Maundrell, about 120 years before, describes 
five feet of water at its bottom. It is probable that the well, to 
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this depth, has been filled up by the falling in of rubbish. Its 
depth, which Maundrell makes thirty-five feet, explains the 
wonder expressed by the woman of Samaria, at Christ's talking 
of giving her water to drink, (which she understood of the water 
of the well,) without any means of reaching it. " Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep." It appears that 
there was no apparatus affixed to this and other wells in the 
same country for drawing the water ; but those who went to 
draw carried a small leathern bucket with a line attached to it 
for this purpose, as is the practice at the present day. 

Mr. Connor gives the following account of his visit to Sechem : 
" On Monday, the 28th of February, we set out for Napolose. 
After passing the fine plain of Esdraelon, we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Gennin, situated at its extremity. We passed the night 
there in a miserable hovel, with two Christian Druses, who had 
come from their mountains to buy cotton ; they observed Lent 
very strictly. The next morning we started with the dawn. 
The path led us, at first, through a narrow stony valley. We 
had not proceeded far before we were met by an Arab, who 
cautioned us against advancing, as a company of robbers were 
lying in wait on the hill side, a little beyond us; we immediately 
turned, and took another road. We passed to-day through 
some fine country, and arrived, about three in the afternoon, at 
Napolose, the ancient Sychem, beautifully situated at the foot of 
lofty hills, embosomed in trees, and surrounded with gardens. 
We were not permitted to advance into the town till we had 
seen the governor, who, after a conversation of two or three mi- 
nutes, dismissed us. We took up our lodging in the house of a 
Greek Christian. 

** In Napolose there are about 100 Christians, all Greeks. 
They have one church and two priests. The Jews there amount 
to about fifteen individuals. 

SEI R, MOUNT; a mountainous tract, extending from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, to the gulf of Accaba, or 
Ezion-geber. The whole of this tract was probably before 
called Mount Hor, and was inhabited by the Horites, the de- 
scendants, as it is thought, of Hor, who is no otherwise known, 
and whose name is now only retained in that part of the chain 
where Aaron died. These people were, however, driven out 
from their country by the Edomites,or the children of Esau, who 
dwelt there in their stead, and were in possession of this region 
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when the Israelites passed by in their passage from Egypt to the 
land of Canaan. The country had however been previously 
overrun, and no doubt very much depopulated by the invasion 
of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. At what time the name of Hor 
was changed to that of Seir cannot be ascertained ; Seir is men- 
tioned by Moses as a descendant of Hor, and was probably a 
person of note among his countrymen, and thus gave name to 
the country itself. 

Mount Seir is at present known in the different parts of its 
course by the names of Djibal, Djibal Hesma and El Djibal, 
and runs from north tu south between the Dead Sea and the 
lied Sea, above a hundred miles. It rises abruptly on its west- 
ern side from the valley of the Ghor and Araba, and so to 
" compass the land of Edom by the way of the Red Sea," that is, 
to descend to its southern extremity at Ezion-geber, as they could 
not penetrate it higher up. To the southward of this place 
Burckhardt observed an opening in the mountains, where he sup- 
posed the Israelites to have passed. This passage brought them 
into the high plains on the east of Mount Seir, which are so 
much higher than the valley west, that the mountainous territory 
of the Edomites was everywhere more accessible; a circumstance 
which perhaps contributed to make them more afraid of the 
Israelites on this border, whom they had set at defiance on the 
opposite one. 

The mean elevation of this chain cannot be estimated at less 
than 4,000 feet. In the summer it produces most of the Euro- 
pean fruits, namely — apricots, figs, pomegranates, olives, apples, 
and peaches ; while in winter deep snows occasionally fall, with 
frosts to the middle of March. 

The inhabitants, like those of most mountainous regions, are 
very healthy. Burckhardt says, that there was no part of Syria 
in which he saw so few invalids. 

This range is described by Burckhardt to be chiefly calcare- 
ous, with an occasional mixture of basalt ; as throughout the 
whole region east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and a line 
continued southward. 

SEPHORIS, (lat. 32°. 51'. 30".-long. 35°. 18',) a famous 
city of Zebulon, and the capital of Galilee : afterwards named 
Diocnesarea. The Jews place it eighteen miles from Tiberias, 
though others say but ten miles. (Rabb. in Echa Rabbati, fol. 
75. 2.) It was not far from Tabor and the great plain. I do 
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not find it in Joshua, or in the sacred authors, but Joseph us 
often speaks of it. He says, (Antiq. lib. xiv. cap. 10,) that 
Gabinius placed here one of his five tribunals ; that Sephoris 
was in the midst of Judea: that it was the largest and best city 
in this country, and that it became the capital of it, after Nero 
had given Galilee to the younger Agrippa ; that Mount Asamon 
is pretty near Sephoris, which is as it were the centre of Galilee. 
The first city of Galilee that one came to from Ptolemais was 
Sephoris.— De Bello, lib. ii. 23; iii. 1. 

[Dr. E. D. Clarke is the latest traveller who has given a distinct 
account of this once flourishing city. He says, " As we pro- 
ceeded across the delightful plain of Zebulon, a castle, once the 
acropolis of the city of Sapphura, appeared on a hill, distant 
from Shefhamer about seven miles. Its name is still preserved 
in the appellation of a miserable village called Sephoury. An 
ancient aqueduct which conveyed water to the city, now serves 
to supply several small mills. We were invited to visit the 
house of St. Anne, (mother of the Virgin Mary.) It proved to 
be the ruins of one of the most stately Gothic edifices in the 
Holy Land ; having lofty arches of stone, and a stone roof.'" 
He found among the rubbish an ancient picture. This building 
is still venerable in its ruins ; yet has been only slightly noticed 
by modem travellers. Sephoury is five miles from Nazareth. — 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 407.] 

SEPULCHRE, (lat. 31°. 48'.— long. 35°. 13',) or tomb of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. This was on Mount Calvary, north- 
east of Jerusalem, and was hewn out of n rock, as John (xix. 41 ) 
informs us. It is a kind of small chamber, almost square with- 
in ; its height from bottom to top eight feet one inch, its length 
six feet one inch, its breadth fifteen feet ten inches. The en- 
trance, which looks toward the east, is but four feet high and 
two feet four inches wide : this door was shut up by a stone of 
the same rock ; to this stone the chief priests affixed their seals, 
(Mark xvi. 3,) and on this stone the angel sat, after Jesus Christ 
was come out of the tomb. (Matt, xxviii. 2.) The place where 
the body of our Saviour was laid, takes up one side of this cave ; 
it is raised from the ground to the height of two feet four 
inches ; its length is five feet eleven inches, and its breadth two 
feet eight inches, placed lengthwise from east to west. It is 
incrusted with white marble. Paul Lucas, Voyage in Asia 
Minor, t. ii. p. 12. 
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Sepulchre of the Holy Virgin. — There are two traditions 
concerning the burial of the Holy Virgin, as there are two con- 
cerning the place of her death. Those who affirm that she fol- 
lowed St. John the Evangelist to Ephesus, and died there, pre- 
tend that her tomb was to be seen there, a.d. 431, when the 
Council of Ephesus was held; and this opinion is expressly 
noticed in a letter of this Council. — Concil. t. iii. p. 561, 574. 
According to another opinion, she died at Jerusalem, where her 
tomb is to be seen ; which opinion is as much followed as the 
other. J uvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, who could not be ignorant 
of what had passed at the Council of Ephesus, since he himself 
was present at it, wrote to the Empress Pulcheria, and to the 
Emperor Marcian, that her tomb was shown at Gethsemane, 
near Jerusalem, but that it was empty. Niceph. Hist. lib. ii. 
32. xv. 14. 

Yet since that time they have not desisted from showing the 
tomb of the Virgin at Jerusalem. Adamnan (de Locis Sanctis) 
says, it was in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near this city. Bede 
(de loc. SS. lib. iii. cap. 3) testifies, that it might be seen at 
Jerusalem in his time, but empty. Travellers assure us, that 
it is still extant in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, cn the other side 
the Kedron, over against Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives ; 
that the part of the monument which appears above ground is 
very little raised; that they descend into the sepulchre by fifty 
steps; that it is made in the form of a cell, or small grotto, 
where is seen something like an altar of stone, upon which the 
coffin, or the body, might have been placed ; that both the cell 
and the altar are hewn out of the rock : but this is not authority 
enough to convince us that this is the real sepulchre of the Holy 
Virgin. — Thevenot, Voyage, part i. lib. ii. cap. 40; Maundrell's 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem ; Brocard de locis SS. Adri- 
chom ; Pietro della Vall£, exetr. 13, &c. 

SHAPHER, or SEPHIR, (lat. 30°. 3C— long. 34°. &.) 
(Numb, xxxiii. 23.) An encampment of Israel in the desert, be- 
tween Kehalathah and Haradah. [See Plate, Travels of Israel.] 

SHILOH, or SILO, (lat. 32°. 5'.— long. 35°. 25',) a famous 
city of Ephraim, (Josh, xviii. xix. xxi.) twelve miles from 
Shechem, according to Eusebius ; ten miles, according to Jerom: 
it was in Acrabatene, according to both. In Jerom 's time 
Shiloh was ruined, (in Sophon. 1. et in Epitaph. Faula?,) and 
nothing remarkable was extant there but the foundation of the 
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altar of burnt offerings, which had been erected when the taber- 
nacle stood there. At Shiloh Joshua assembled the people, to 
make the second distribution of the Land of Promise. (Josh, 
xviii.) Here the tabernacle of the Lord was set up, when the 
people were settled in the country. (Josh. xix. 51.) The ark 
and the tabernacle continued at Shiloh, from a. m. 2560, when 
it was set up by Joshua, to a. m. 2888, ante a. d. 1116, when it 
was taken by the Philistines, under the administration of the 
high priest Eli. At Shiloh Samuel began to prophecy, (1 Sam. 
ix. 4.) Here the prophet Ahijah dwelt. (1 Kings xiv. 2.) 
Jeremiah foretold that the temple of Jerusalem should be reduced 
to the same condition as Shiloh was. (Jer. vii. 12, 14; xxvi. 6.) 
After the return of the ark out of the country of the Philistines, 
instead of returning it to Shiloh, it was taken to Kirjathjearim. 
1 Sam. vi. 21. 

M. Reland conjectures, that from the name Shiloh, Pausanias 
(lib. vi. cap. 24) took occasion to say, that Silenus the com- 
panion of Bacchus, was buried in Palestine. Benjamin of Tudela 
affirms, that the tomb of Samuel was to be seen here. On the 
medals of Shechem, or Neapolis, we see Silenus represented; 
which should make us think that it was rather at Shechem than 
at Shiloh they might expect to find the tomb of this demi-god. 

SHIMRON, (lat. 32°. 51'.— long. 35°. 36',) a city of Zebulun. 
(Josh. xix. 15.) This name is also given to the mountain 
Somer, on which stood Samaria. 

SIDON, (lat. 33°. 34'. -long. 35°. 24/,) a celebrated city 
and port of Phenicia, and one of the most ancient cities in the 
world ; and is supposed to be founded by Sidon, the eldest son 
of Canaan, which will carry it up to about two thousand years 
before Christ. But if it was founded by Sidon, his descendants 
were driven out by a body of Phenician colonists, or Cushim, 
from the east ; who are supposed to have given it its name, or 
to have retained the old one, in compliment to their god Siton 
or Dagon. Its inhabitants appear to have early acquired a 
pre-eminence in arts, manufactures, and commerce ; and from 
their superior skill in hewing timber, (by which must be under- 
stood their cutting it out and preparing it for building, as well 
as the mere art of felling it,) Sidonian workmen were hired by 
Solomon to prepare the wood for the building of his Temple. 
The Sidonians are said to be the first manufacturers of glass, 
and Homer often speaks of them as excelling in many useful 
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and ingenious arts. Add to this, they were, if not the first 
shipwrights and navigators, the first who ventured beyond their 
own coasts ; and in those early ages engrossed the then commerce 
of the world ; exclusive advantages gave to the inhabitants of 
Sidon a high degree of wealth and prosperity ; and content with 
their riches, which their trade and manufactures brought them, 
they lived in ease and luxury, trusting the defence of their city 
and property, like the Tyrians after them, to hired troops : so 
that to live in ease and security is said in Scripture to be after 
the manner of the Sidonians. In all these respects, however, 
Sidon was totally eclipsed by her neighbour and rival Tyre, 
whose more enterprising inhabitants pushed their commercial 
dealings to the extremities of the known world, raised their city 
to a rank in power and opulence unknown before, and converted 
it into a luxurious metropolis, and the emporium of the produce 
of all nations. 

Sidon, however, under her own kings, continued to enjoy a 
considerable degree of commercial prosperity, though sometimes 
tributary to the kings of Tyre, as appears to have been the 
case in the time of Solomon, who calls the Sidonians the ser- 
vants of Hiram. The city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
however, consented to receive the submission of the Sidonians, 
and permitted them to retain their own kings. Entering after- 
wards into a league with Nectanebus, king of Egypt, against 
Darius Ochus, king of Persia, they were besieged by the latter ; 
when in despair they burnt their ships and their city : in which 
latter was so great a quantity of gold and silver melted down 
bv the fire, that Ochus sold the ashes for a considerable sum of 
money. The city was, however, soon rebuilt ; as about eighteen 
years after, we find it submitting to Alexander. It subsequently 
shared in the fortunes of the rest of Phenicia, being alternately 
oppressed by the Grecian kings of Syria and Egypt, while its 
trade, together with that of Tyre, was diverted to Alexandria : 
though its declension was never so complete as that of the latter 
city. After the subversion of the Grecian empire by the Ro- 
mans, Sidon fell into the hands of the latter ; who, to put an end 
to the frequent revolt of the inhabitants, deprived it of its free- 
dom. It then fell successively under the powers of the Saracens, 
the Seljukian Turks, and the sultans of Egypt ; who, in 1289, 
that they might never more afford shelter to the Christians, de- 
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strayed both it and Tyre. But it again revived ; and has ever 
since been in the possession of the Ottoman Turks. 

Sidon, also called Great Sidon, as a mark of eminence, rather 
than of distinction from any other place of the same name, was 
situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, about twenty-five 
miles north of Tyre. It was appointed to the tribe of Asher, 
who, however, were not able to expel the inhabitants, (Judg. i. 
31,) who continued their race at least to the time of the Romans. 
Many of its inhabitants being converted by the miracles and 
teachings of our Saviour in Galilee, followed him. (Mark iii. 
8.) It was visited by St. Paul in his voyage to Rome. (Acts 
xxvii. 3.) Sidon, at present called Saide, is still a considerable 
trading town, and the chief mart for Damascus and Upper Sy- 
ria; but the port is nearly choked up with sand. Though 
presenting an imposing appearance at a distance, as it rises 
from the water's edge, it is like all Turkish towns, ill built 
and dirty, and full of ruins ; having still discernible, without the 
walls, some fragments of columns, and the remains of the an* 
cient city. Mr. Connor makes the number of inhabitants fifteen 
thousand, of whom two thousand are Christians, chiefly Maro- 
nites, and four hundred Jews, who have one synagogue. They 
are principally employed in spinning cotton ; which with some 
silk, and boots and shoes, or slippers, of morocco leather, form 
the chief articles of commerce. 

SILO AM, SHILOAH, SILOE, or SILOA, (lat. 31° 48.'— 
long. 35°. 13',) a fountain, under the walls of Jerusalem, east, be- 
tween that city and the brook Kedron. Epiphanius writes (de Vita 
et Morte Prophet, p. 248,) that God gave this fountain at the in- 
tercession of the prophet Isaiah. But it was in being long be- 
fore this prophet ; and there is great likelihood, that it is the 
same as En-rogel, the fuller's fountain. (Josh. xv. 7 ; xviii. 
16; 2 Sam. xvii. 17; 1 Kings i. 9.) The situation of En-rogel, 
east of, and below, the walls of Jerusalem, the same as the foun- 
tain of Siloam, convinces us that it must be the same ; for there 
was but one fountain on this side. Josephus often speaks of 
the waters of Siloe, or Siloam ; he says, that when Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged Jerusalem, this fountain increased its waters ; 
and that the same happened when Titus besieged the city. So 
that whereas before, water could hardly be bought for money, 
during the siege it abundantly supplied the Roman army, and 
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furnished enough, beside, for watering the gardens. Joseph, de 
Bello, lib. v. cap. 26, vide map of Jerusalem. 

Isaiah viii. 6, insinuates, that its waters flowed gently and 
without noise : "forasmuch as this people refuseth the waters 
of Shiloah that go softly &c. 

St. John speaks of the pool of Siloam. Our Saviour sent the 
man that was born blind to wash his eyes in the pool of Siloam. 
John ix. 7. 

SIMEON, (lat. 31°. 3(y.— long. 34°. 40',) son of Jacob and 
Leah; born a. m. 2247, a. d. 1757. (Gen. xxix. 33.) He was 
brother to Dinah bv the same mother : and when Shechem son 
of Hamor had defiled Dinah, Simeon and Levi revenged the 
affront ; they assaulted Shechem, killed all the men they found, 
and brought away their sister. (Gen. xxxiv. 25; a.m. 2265, ante 
a. d. 1739.) It is thought Simeon was one who showed the 
most inhumanity to his brother Joseph ; and advised his bro- 
thers to kill him. (Gen. xxxvii. 20.) This conjecture is found- 
ed on Josephs keeping him prisoner in Egypt (Gen. xlii. 24) 
and treating him with more rigour than the rest of his brethren. 
Jacob on his death-bed showed his indignation against Simeon 
and Levi. «« Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their 
wrath, for it was cruel : 1 will divide them in Jacob and scat- 
ter them in Israel.'" Gen. xlix. 5 — 7. 

In effect, the tribes of Simeon and Levi were scattered and 
dispersed in Israel : Levi had no compact, lot, or portion, and 
Simeon received for his portion only a district dismembered from 
the tribe of Juda (Josh, xix.) with some other lands they overran 
in the mountains of Seir, and the desert of Gedor. (1 Chron. iv. 
24. 39, 42.) The Targum of Jerusalem and the Rabbins, fol- 
lowed by some ancient fathers, believe, that a great part of the 
scribes and men learned in the law, were of this tribe ; and as 
these were dispersed through Israel, we see herein the accom- 
plishment of Jacob's prophecy. 

The testament of the twelve patriarchs intimates that Si- 
meon died at the age of one hundred and twenty years; that 
he was a man of an implacable and severe temper. 
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The sons of Simeon were Jem u el, Jamin, Ohad, Jachin, Zo- 
har, and Shaul. (Exod. vi. 15.) Their descendants amounted 
to 59,300 men, at the Exodus, (Numb. i. 22,) but only 22,200 
entered the Land of Promise, the rest dying in the desert, be- 
cause of their murmurings and impiety. (Numb. xxvi. 14.) The 
portion of Simeon was west and south of that of Judah. 

SIN, WILDERNESS of, (lat. 29°. lO 7 .— long. 33°. W.) a 
part of the great desert which occupies nearly the whole coun- 
try between the two branches of the Red Sea, implying more 
particularly that portion which lies between the western branch 
and Mount Sinai. In Exod. xvi. 1, it is said to be between Elim 
and Sinai ; and is probably that at present called El Seyh. — See 
Journeyings of the Israelites. 

SINAI, or SINA, (lat. 28°. 35'.— long. 33°. 52',) a famous 
mountain of Arabia Petraea, on which God gave the law to 
Moses. (Exod. xix. 1 ; xxiv. 16; xxxi. 18; xxxiv. Levit. xxv. 
1 ; xxvi. 46.) It stands in a kind of peninsula, formed by the 
two arms of the Red Sea : one extending north, called the gulf 
of Kolsum ; the other extending east, called the gulf of 
Elan. (See the Plate, Travels of Israel in the Wilderness.) 
The Arabs give Mount Sinai the name of Tor, i. e. the moun- 
tain, by way of excellence ; or Gibel Mousa, the Mountain of 
Moses: it is 260 miles from Cairo, which is a journey of ten days. 
The wilderness of Sinai, where the Israelites continued encamp- 
ed almost a whole year, and where Moses erected the tabernacle 
of the covenant, is considerably elevated above the rest of the 
country ; the way to it is very craggy, the greater part absolute 
rock ; then one comes to a large space of ground, or a plain sur- 
rounded on all sides by rocks and eminences, whose length is 
nearly twelve miles. — Coppin's Voyage to Egypt, c. 10. See 
Plates, Views, Map, &c. of Sinai. 

Toward the extremity of this plain, on the north, two high 
mountains appear, the highest is called Sinai, the other Horeb. 
They are of very steep ascent, and do not stand on much ground, 
in comparison to their extraordinary height. Sinai is at least 
one-third part higher than the other, and its ascent more upright 
and difficult. The top of the mountain terminates in an uneven 
and rugged space, which might contain about sixty persons. On 
this eminence is built a little chapel called St. Catherine's, where 
it is thought the body of this saint rested for 360 years ; until 
it was removed into a church at the foot of the mountain. Near 
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this chapel issues a fountain of very good fresh water; it is 
looked on as miraculous, it not being conceivable how water can 
flow from so high and so barren a mountain. 

Mount Horeb stands west of Sinai ; so that at sun-rising the 
shadow of Sinai covers Horeb. Besides the little fountain at the 
top of Sinai, there is another at the foot of Horeb, which sup- 
plies the monastery of Saint Catherine. Five or six paces from 
thence they show a stone, in height four or five feet ; in breadth 
about three : this, they say, is that from which Moses caused the 
water to gush out ; its colour is a spotted grey, and it is, as it 
were, set in a kind of earth, where no other rock appears. This 
stone has twelve holes or channels, about a foot wide, whence 
they say the water issued. 

The Arabians reckon, among the sons of Israel, one called Tor, 
or Tour, who gave name to Mount Sinai, which they call Tour- 
Sinai. They also gave the name of Tour to a small town or 
village, west of the mountain, on the shore of the Red Sea. 
Mahomet begins the chapter in his Alcoran, called the fig, by 
this oath : " I swear by the fig, by the olive, by Mount Sinai, 
and by the' sure and faithful city." The fig stands for a moun- 
tain of Palestine called Torlina, the mountain of the fig : the 
olive stands for the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem : Mount 
Sinai is known : the faithful city is Mecca. Sinai is in great 
veneration among the Mussulmen, because of the law which God 
gave on this mountain.— D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient, p. 501. 

Below this mountain is a monastery of Greek monks, who 
had heretofore only a tower built near the burning bush of 
Moses : but, finding themselves exposed to the insults of the 
Arabs, who devoured all their provisions, even to the consecrated 
bread of the eucharist, they petitioned the emperor Justinian 
to build them a strong monastery, to secure them from these 
depredations ; the emperor complied : but it is said, he put the 
architect to death, for pitching on this place for the monastery ; 
which he did because of its nearness to the burning bush, and 
for the conveniency of the water. It is called the monastery of 
St. Catherine. 

SODOM, the capital city of Pentapolis ; for some time the 
dwelling-place of Lot, the nephew of Abraham. (Gen. xiii. 
12, 13.) The crimes of this city were so enormous, that God 
destroyed it by fire from heaven, with three neighbouring cities, 
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Gomorrah, Zeboim, and Admah ; which were as wicked as itself. 
(Gen xix. a. m. 2107, ante, a. d. 1897.) The plain wherein they 
stood, was before pleasant and fruitful, like an earthly paradise. 
It was first burned, and was afterwards overflowed by the wa- 
ters of the Jordan, which formed the present Dead Sea, or lake 
of Sodom. It is believed Sodom was one of the southern cities 
that were destroyed ; because it was near Zoar, which was be- 
yond the southern point of the Dead Sea. 

It is doubted whether it stood within the space of land now 
possessed by this sea, or only upon its border. The prophets 
mention the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, or allude to 
it, and insinuate, that these places shall be desert and dried up, 
and uninhabited; (Jer. xlix. 18; 1. 38; that they shall be co- 
vered with briars and brambles, a land of salt and sulphur, 
where can be neither planting nor sowing. (Deut. xxix. 22 ; 
Wisd. ii. 9; Amos iv. 11.) Throughout Scripture the ruin of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is represented as one of the most signal 
effects of God*s anger. Josephus says, (deBello, lib. v. cap. 5,) 
that around the lake of Sodom, and the cities destroyed by fire 
from heaven, the land is all burnt up, and the dismal effects of 
this terrible burning are still visible, as are the remains of those 
unfortunate cities. The fruits which grow there have a fair 
outward appearance, and seem good to the sight ; but are full of 
ashes, and when opened, fly away in dust. 

It should seem, then, that in Josephus' time, the ruins of 
these five cities were still in being. Strabo, (Geograp. lib. xv.) 
also speaks of the ruins of Sodom, which were sixty furlongs in 
compass, and were to be seen on the shore of the Dead Sea. 
The Notitia makes express mention of Sodom as an episcopal 
city. Severus, a bishop of Sodom, is found among the bishops 
of Arabia, who had subscribed to the first council of Nice. 
M. Reland cannot persuade himself that Sodom was ever rebuilt ; 
he believes the word Sodom, among the subscriptions to the 
council of Nice, must be a fault of the copies ; but we cannot be 
of his opinion. The record is very circumstantial, it puts the 
episcopal city of Sodom between Thamar and Engeddi. Ste- 
phens the geographer in 'Eyydoa et in ZoBofxa, puts Engeddi near 
Sodom. So that we see no cause for doubting whether, subse- 
quently Sodom was rebuilt, either in its former place, or near it: 
but though it appears to us very probable that it was not co- 
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vered by the waters of the Dead Sea, and that it stood on the 
shore of this sea, yet we would not strenuously oppose the con- 
trary opinion. 

[Having elsewhere supposed that this country was overwhelm- 
ed by an earthquake, and volcanic fire, we shall produce testi- 
monies from Arab writers in confirmation of that opinion. 

Ibn Haukal says, " The land of the tribe of Lot is called 
Aredz al Monklonbah, (the land turned upside down.) Neither 
corn, nor herbage, nor cattle, are found here; the ground is 
black; and stones are seen scattered about, which one would 
imagine to be the stones showered down on that wicked race. 1 '' 

The Koran says, (chapter of Hejr,) " Wherefore a terrible 
storm from heaven assailed them at sunrise, and we turned the 
city upside down, and rained on them stones of clay hardened in 
the fire :** — lava, and other volcanic matters. 

The following is Volney's description of the present state of 
this district. — Travels, vol. i. p. 303. 

** The south of Syria, that is, the hollow through which the 
Jordan flows, is a country of volcanos: the bituminous and 
sulphureous sources of the lake Asphaltites, the lava, the pumice 
stones thrown upon its banks, and the hot baths of Tabaria, 
demonstrate that this valley has been the seat of a subterraneous 
fire, which is not yet extinguished. Clouds of smoke are often 
observed to issue from the lake, and new crevices to be found 
upon its banks. If conjectures in such case were not too liable 
to error, we might suspect that the whole valley has been formed 
only by a violent sinking of a country which formerly poured 
the Jordan into the Mediterranean. It appears certain, at least, 
that the catastrophe of five cities destroyed by fire, must have 
been occasioned by the irruption of a volcano then burning. 
Strabo expressly says, ' that the tradition of the inhabitants of 
the country (that is of the Jews themselves) was, that formerly 
the valley of the lake was peopled by thirteen flourishing cities, 
and that they were swallowed up by a volcano.' This account 
seems to be confirmed by the quantities of ruins still found by 
travellers on the western border. These eruptions have ceased 
long since; but earthquakes, which usually succeed them, still 
continue to be felt at intervals in this country. The coast in 
general is subject to them, and history gives us many examples 
of earthquakes which have changed the face of Antioch, Lao- 
dicea, Tripoli, Berytus, Tyre, Sidon, &c. In our time, in the 
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year 1759, there happened one which caused the greatest ravages. 
It is said to have destroyed, in the valley of Balbec, upwards of 
twenty thousand persons ; a loss which has never been repaired. 
For three months the shock of it terrified the inhabitants of 
Lebanon so much, as to make them abandon their houses, and 
dwell under tents." Comp. Jude 7.] 

SOREK, (lat. 31°. 45'.— long. 34°. 45',) a brook which flowed 
through the country of the Philistines, and ran into the Medi- 
terranean Sea, near Ascalon. In some part of the valley through 
which this river ran, lived Delilah, the treacherous mistress of 
Samson. Judg. xvi. 4. 

SUCCOTH, (lat 30°. 5'.— long. 31°. 43',) the first encamp- 
ment of the Israelites, after they left Egypt. Exod. xii. 37. 

SUCCOTH, (lat. 32°. y.— long. 36°. 44',) a city beyond 
Jordan, between the brook Jabok and that river. Jacob, on his 
return from Mesopotamia, passing over the brook Jabok, set up 
his tents at Succoth, where afterwards a city was built. (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17.) Joshua assigned it to the tribe of Gad. (Josh. xiii. 
27.) Solomon cast his large brazen vessels, for the temple, be- 
tween Succoth and Zarthan. (1 Kings vii. 46.) Jerom says, 
(Quest. Hebr. in Gen. xxxiii.) that Succoth was in the district 
of Scythopolis. The Jews tell us the name of Darala was some 
time afterwards given to Succoth — Succoth Darala. Gideon 
tore the flesh of the principal men of Succoth with thorns and 
briars, because they returned him a haughty answer when pur- 
suing the Midianites. Judges viii. 5 ; ante, a. d. 1245. 

SYRIA, without any other appellation, denotes the kingdom 
of Syria, of which Antioch became the capital, after the reign 
of the Seleucida?. 

Syria of Palestine, is read in some authors, (Herodot. lib. iii. 
cap. 5 ; ii. 104; Ammian. Marcel. Hist. lib. xiv.; Joseph us, 
Antiq. lib. x. cap. 7 ; also De Bello. lib. v. cap. 14 ;) — sometimes 
comprehends Palestine under Syria, because this province was 
long subject to the kings of Syria, 

Syria at first was governed by its own kings, each in his own 
city and territories. David subdued them, about ante a. d. 
1044, (2 Sam. viii. 16,) on occasion of his war against the Am- 
monites, whom the Syrians had assisted. (2 Sam. x. 6 — 8.) After 
the reign of Solomon they shook off the yoke and were not re- 
duced again, till Jeroboam II. king of Israel, a. m. 3179. Rezin, 
king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, having declared war 
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against Ahab, king of Judah, this- prince found himself under 
the necessity of craving aid from Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
who put Rezin to death, took Damascus, and transported the 
Syrians beyond the Euphrates. Syria now continued in sub- 
jection to the kings of Assyria. Afterwards, it came under the 
Chaldeans ; then under the Persians : lastly, it was reduced by 
Alexander the Great, and followed the subsequent revolutions. 

After the death of Alexander, (a. m. 3681 ; ante a. d 323,) 
his empire was divided between his principal officers, who at 
first assumed only the title of governors, but at length that of 
kings. 

a. m. 3682. Seleucus I. named Nicator, or Nicanor, head of 
the family of kings called Seleucidce, took the diadem, and name 
of king of Syria. He reigned forty-two years. 

3724. Antiochus I. surnamed Soter, nineteen years. 

3743. Antiochus II. surnamed Theos, fifteen years. 

3759* Seleucus II. surnamed CalHtiicus, or Pogon, (i. e. 
bearded,) reigned twenty years. 

3778. Seleucus III. surnamed Keraunus, (or Thunder,) 
reigned three years. 

3781. Antiochus III. surnamed Magnus, (the Great,) thirty, 
six years. 

3816. Seleucus IV. surnamed Philopator, twelve years. 

3828. Antiochus IV. surnamed Epiphanes, son of Antiochus 
the Great, and brother of Seleucus IV. reigned eleven years. 

3840. Antiochus V. surnamed Eupator, two years. 

3842. Demetrius I. surnamed Soter, son of Seleucus IV. 
reigned twelve years. 

3854. Demetrius II. surnamed Nicator, reigned ten years, 
with much perplexity. Alexander Balas, or Belles, and Anti- 
ochus, son of Balas, were his competitors. He died a. m. 3864. 
Alexander Balas died a. m. 3859. Antiochus Theos, his son, 
began to reign under the regency of Tryphon, a. m. 3860 ; but 
was slain 3861, and the kingdom was usurped by Tryphon, who 
was put to death in 3866. 

3864. Antiochus VI. surnamed Pius, or Soter, or Sidetes, 
(i. e. the fisher or hunter,) brother to Demetrius Nicanor, 
reigned about ten years, when he was put to death by the Par- 
thians. 

3873. Demetrius III. surnamed Nicanor, had a competitor 
in Alexander Zebina. Demetrius was overcome, and slain in 
3878, as was Zebina in 3882. 
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3878. Seleucus V. son of Demetrius Nicanor, reigned one 
year in great uneasiness. 

3882. Antiochus VII. surnamed Gryphus, or Philometer, 
dispossessed Zebina in 3882, and reigned eight years in peace. 
Antiochus, surnamed Cyzicenus, his brother, overcame him in 
3892. They divided the kingdom. Antiochus Gryphus died 
in 3910, having reigned in all about twenty-nine years. Anti- 
ochus Cyzicenus, his brother, was overcome and put to death 
the same year by Seleucus, son of Gryphus. 

3910. Seleucus VI. son of Gryphus, reigned one year. He 
was deprived of his kingdom, a. m. 3911, by Antiochus Eusebes, 
son of his uncle Antiochus Cyzicenus, and was put to death the 
same year, at Mopsuesta, in Cilicia. 

3911. Antiochus VIII. surnamed Eusebes, reigned in trouble 
two years. His competitors were Antiochus and Philippus, 
brothers to his uncle Seleucus, also Demetrius Eucaerus, son of 
Antiochus Gryphus, who forced him to take refuge in Parthia. 

3912. Syria was now divided between Philip and Demetrius 
Eucasrus : the latter reigned at Damascus. But the Syrians, 
finding their country almost ruined by the civil wars, a party of 
them determined to call in their neighbour, king 

3921 . Mithridates ; others were for Ptolemy Lathurus, king 
of Egypt : at last they agreed on Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
who governed Syria eighteen years. 

3932 to 3939. Antiochus XI. surnamed Asiaticus, and his 
brother, sons of Antiochus Eusebes, who still held possession of 
that part of Syria, which Tigranes had not seized, went to 
Rome, a. m. 3932, to solicit the kingdom of Egypt from the 
senate, which they pretended to claim in right of their mother 
Cleopatra, surnamed Selene. But Tigranes having put Selene 
to death in 3934, Antiochus Asiaticus lost all hope of obtaining 
Egypt, and returned into Syria in 3935, where he reigned four 
years, till Pompey reduced Syria into a Roman province, a. m. 
3939 , when this monarchy became extinct, having subsisted two 
hundred and fifty-seven years. 

* 

COUNTEY OF SYRIA. 

[" The present inhabitants," says Volney, (Trav. vol. i. p. 288,) 
" who, according to the constant practice of the Arabs, have not 
adopted the Greek names, are ignorant of the name of Syria, 
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instead of which they call it Barr el Sham, which signifies 
' country of the left and is the name given to the whole space 
contained between two lines, drawn, the one from Alexandretta 
to the Euphrates, and the other from Gaza to the desert of 
Arabia, bounded on the east by that desert, and on the west by 
the Mediterranean. This name, • country of the left,' from its 
contrast with that of the Yamin, or * country of the right,' indi- 
cates some intermediate place as a common point, which must be 
Mecca. 

" Geographers, however, sometimes write it Sauria, from the 
constant change of the Greek upsilon into the Arabic waw. 

"Elsham is also the name of the city of Damascus, the reputed 
capital of Syria. 

" The plains of Acre, Esdraelon, Sour, Havala, and the Lower 
Bekaa, are justly boasted of for their fertility. Corn, barley, 
maize, cotton, and sesamum, produce, notwithstanding the im- 
perfection of their culture, twenty and twenty-five for one. The 
country of Kaisaria possesses a forest of oaks, the only one in 
Syria. Safad furnishes cottons, which, from their whiteness, 
are held in as high estimation as those of Cyprus. The neigh- 
bouring mountains of Sour produce as good tobacco as that of 
Latakia, and in a part of them is made a perfume of cloves, 
which is reserved exclusively for the use of the sultan and his 
women. The country of the Druses abounds in wine and silks : 
in short, from the situation of the coast, and the number of its 
creeks, this pachalic necessarily becomes the emporium of Da- 
mascus and all the interior parts of Syria. 11 — Volney, vol. ii. p. 
180. 

INHABITANTS OF SYRIA. 

" I do not wish to appear an advocate for those rapid popu- 
lations, which, from a single man, are made to pour forth, in a 
few generations, numerous and powerful nations : in these rela- 
tions there are a multitude of mistakes in words, and errors of 
copyists ; but admitting only what is conformable to experience 
and nature, there is nothing to contradict the great population 
of high antiquity : without appealing to the positive testimony 
of history, there are innumerable monuments which depose in 
favour of the fact : such are the prodigious quantities of ruins 
dispersed over the plains, and even in the mountains, at this day 
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deserted. On the most remote parts of Carmel are found wild 
vines and olive-trees, which must have been conveyed thither by 
the hand of man ; and in the Lebanon of the Druses and Maro- 
nites, the rocks, now abandoned to fir-trees and brambles, pre- 
sent us in a thousand places with terraces, which prove they 
were anciently better cultivated, and consequently much more 
populous than in our days." (Volney, Trav. vol. ii. p. 368.) 
This has been much confirmed since Volney published his 
Travels, by the discovery of vast and magnificent ruins, &c. 
which demonstrate the former existence of great, populous, and 
wealthy cities. 

SYRIAN CHURCHES. 

It was but natural, that the gospel, which may be said to be 
of Syrian origin, should be first of all extensively propagated in 
Syria ; and to this, no doubt, all the apostles contributed. If 
we consider this country as comprising, principally, the coast of 
the Mediterranean, then the chief seat of its Christianity was 
Antioch ; and the introduction of this religion into that city is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. Of the interior Syria, 
Damascus was the capital; and we know that it contained 
Christian converts very early. Eastward, what may be called 
Chaldean Syria, was evangelized chiefly by Thomas the Apostle, 
and his assistants ; such is the account given by Syrian writers. 
Those writers reckon the patriarchates, or principal sees, in 
the following order : — 1. Jerusalem, because here the gospel was 
first established, and this was the first seat of an apostle ; 2. An- 
tioch ; 3. Rome ; 4. Alexandria, in Egypt ; 5. Babylon, in 
honour of the apostles, Thomas and Bartholomew, who also is 
Nathanael. It may also be taken as probable, that these apostles, 
with their attendants, penetrated much further eastward, into 
Persia; and possibly, in later ages, the doctrine spread from 
there into China, wherever there were colonies of Jews. 

Antioch, with its neighbouring churches, has been so often 
visited with the calamities of war and the desolations of con- 
quest, that it now can furnish little information on the history 
of its early Christianity. Subject to Mahometan oppression, the 
condition of the few adherents to the cross is lamentable : and 
indeed the place would be wholly deserted, did not a commerce 
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in the fish of its extensive lake maintain a thin and impoverished 
population. The actual state of the church there is not known ; 
nor of the Syrian churches in general ; but the Syrian Christians, 
lately discovered and visited in India, on the coast of Malabar, 
have excited great interest among the British. 

The Rev. Dr. Kerr, and the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, have given 
the most favourable reports of the morals of these people, whose 
numbers may amount to two hundred thousand ; and the British 
government has since sanctioned various benevolent exertions in 
their favour. They still use the Syriac language in their public 
worship; but, probably, the mass of the people have but little 
acquaintance with it, as the Malabar tongue is vernacular among 
them. They have preserved copies of the sacred books, in the 
ancient Syriac, of which several specimens, some of high antiquity, 
were brought over by Dr. Buchanan, and were verified by 
western copies. Mr. Yeates goes so far as to say, they have 
" the pure unadulterated Scriptures in the language of the an- 
cient church of Antioch, derived from the very times of the 
apostles." — Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, &c. 
Cambridge, 1812. 

These Syrians deny the supremacy of the Pope; they con- 
demn image- worship, nor do they admit crucifixes : but they re- 
spect the cross, without adoring it : they allow priests to marry : 
they hold with two sacraments, Baptism and the Lord's Supper: 
they baptize infants, and administer the rite by affusion, min- 
gling warm water with cold : they give the elements in the 
Lord's Supper, in both kinds, both to clergy and people : they 
celebrate the ancient Jgapce, or love-feasts of the Christians, in 
the most simple form : they bury their dead with the feet laid 
eastward, in expectation of the resurrection, and of the second 
coming of Christ, which shall be from the East : they neither 
admit purgatory, nor prayers for the dead : they hold the doc- 
trine of the Divine Trinity: they do not worship the Virgin 
Mary ; but the Portuguese formerly obliged many of them to 
conform to the rites of the Romish church, and these retain the 
Latin observances, though by a special dispensation from the 
Pope, they do not perform their worship in the Latin language. 
It is to be hoped, that their connexion with the British will 
prove of essential advantage to these Syrians. Their country 
and their churches, Dr. Buchanan says, reminded him greatly 
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of England. — Christian Researches in Asia ; Dr. Kerr's Report 
to the Governor of Madras, &c: 

The Syro-Chaldaic churches are neither numerous nor pro- 
sperous ; yet the whole number of Christians, of their various 
sects, is great. We are so little acquainted with them (cor- 
rectly) that Simon's Account of the Eastern Christians, though 
it dates a hundred and fifty years ago, has had no superior sue* 
cessor.] 



SYRIAC VERSION. 

[It might have been hoped, that such books of holy writ as 
were composed originally in the Syriac language, should have 
been preserved among the Syrians in their primitive form ; but 
this does not appear to be the fact. Of the Old Testament there 
is a very ancient Syriac version made from the Hebrew, still 
used by the Syriac churches, and perhaps little less ancient than 
the first century. There is also a Syriac version made from the 
LXX. not so ancient as the other by five or six hundred years. 
The most ancient is the most accurate, and is thought by the 
learned to be the most correct of all versions. 

The old Syriac version of the New Testament is supposed to 
have been made before all the books in our present canon had 
obtained the general sanction of the churches to their authen- 
ticity. It omits the Second Epistle of Peter, of which many 
doubted ; also, the Second and Third Epistles of John, which 
being very short, and written to private persons, were slow in 
obtaining circulation, and in being thought useful to public 
bodies, i. e. churches. It omits also the Epistle of Jude : nor is 
the Apocalypse inserted in all copies. These omissions, while 
they prove the early date of the version, have been adduced as 
unfavourable to the authority of the works omitted. But the 
Syrians have versions of these works, also, by a later hand. The 
order of the books is different from that of the Greek copies ; 
but their contents are correct. This language is likely to be 
more studied among the learned now and hereafter than it has 
been heretofore, and the collation of copies will, of course, be 
more attended to. As this is a branch of the Chaldee, which is 
a sister dialect to the Hebrew, its peculiar terms, phraseology, 
&c. will repay the labour of the scholar in his endeavours to be- 
come acquainted with it.] 
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T. 

TABERAH, (lat. 29°. 12'.— long. 34°,,) an encampment of 
Israel in the Desert, (Numb. xi. 3; Deut. ix. 22,) called burn- 
ing, because a fire from the tabernacle of the Lord burned a 
great part of the camp. 

TABOR, or THABOR, (lat. 32°. 43'.— long. 35°. 34',) a 
mountain of Galilee, called by the Greeks Ithaburius, or Atha- 
burius. Eusebius says, it was on the frontiers of Zcbulun, in 
the middle of Galilee, ten miles from Diocoesarea, east ; it was 
also on the confines of Issachar and Naphtali. Joshua, (xix. 22,) 
connects it with the borders of Issachar. Joseph us says, (De 
Bello, lib. iv. cap. 2, seu 5, in Gr.) that the height of Tabor is 
thirty stadia, and that there is a plain on the top of it, of twenty- 
six stadia in circumference, surrounded with walls, and inaces- 
sible on the north side. Polybius says, (lib. v. cap. 70,) there 
was a city on the top of it ; and Josephus intimates the same, 
when he says, that he caused the top of Mount Ithaburius to be 
enclosed with walls in forty days, the inhabitants of which had 
none but rain water. He adds, that Tabor is situated between 
the great plain and Scythopolis, which cannot be understood of 
the great plain of Jezreel, in the midst of which Tabor stood, 
but of that of Esdraelon, which stretches out south, east, and 
north of this mountain. — See Reland Palaestin. lib. i. cap. 55. 

Tabor stands entirely alone, in the midst of a great plain, in 
which it rises up like a sugar-loaf. " Est autem Thabor mons in 
Galilaea, situs in campestribus, rotundus atque sublimis et ex 
omni parte finitus aequaliter," says Jerom, on Hosea v. This 
is confirmed by travellers, who add, that it makes a very beau- 
tiful prospect, being covered with verdure and green trees ; and 
that on its top is a large plain, where was formerly a city, and 
subsequently, also, a great monastery. This mountain at pre- 
sent is entirely forsaken. The city of Tabor is mentioned, 
1 Chron. vi. 77. Sanutus (Secret, fidel. cruc. p. 252.) speaks of 
a river flowing from a spring at the foot of Tabor, east, which 
ran into the Jordan, at the end of the lake of Gennesareth. 
Tabor was opposite to Mount Hermon, which was on the other 
side of the valley of Jezreel, south. Hermon was desert and 
barren, but Tabor was inhabited, and covered with trees and 
verdure. These two mountains are placed in opposition, (Psalm 
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Ixxxix. 12,)— u The north and the south thou hast created 
them ; Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name." 

["Tabor," says IFArvieux, "is a single mountain, separate 
from all others: there are several near it on the north, but 
they are all smaller than Tabor. Its shape, is round, almost 
conical, like a low sugar-loaf. It appears to be a full mile in 
height, and half a league in diameter. It is entirely covered 
with green oaks, and other trees, shrubs, and odoriferous 
plants. Roads and paths are made on the south side of the 
mountain, which lead to the top of it by windings, and are suf- 
ficiently easy to admit of riding up to it. I chose this mode of 
ascent, leaving to those more devout the liberty of walking up 
the mountain, which they did, while our Arabs took charge of 
their horses and mules. 

" To a person standing at the foot of the mountain, it appears 
to terminate in a point ; but when arrived at the top we are 
astonished to find a plain which has full 3,000 paces in circum- 
ference, full of noble trees. In this plain is a great enclosure of 
ruined walls, with remains of towers, and a ditch, partly filled 
up, which show that there has been a considerable castle, in the 
middle of which was a square place of arms, with cisterns, baths, 
cellars, &c. ; the vaults of which have resisted the injury of 
time. 

" There is a small height on the eastern side, which is the place 
where, according to tradition, our Lord was transfigured. St. 
Helena built a handsome church in this place, in memory of that 
event That building having been ruined, it is replaced by ano- 
ther, which is apparently posterior, and may be of the time of 
the Crusades. It has three little chapels, beside each other: 
they appear to be in a grotto or cave, but the whole is encum- 
bered with ruins. We found the door-way filled up, but caused 
it to be cleared by our Arabs, and we entered a small passage, 
which led into a little vestibule, composed of four arcades, cross- 
ing each other, the first of which was the entry. That in front 
of the entry was the place where our Lord was, and is called 
his tabernacle ; those on each side of him are called the taberna- 
cles of Moses and Elias. Each of them has an altar, at which 
the religious who were in our company said mass the following 
day, while our servants, armed, kept guard at the entry, to pre- 
vent surprise from the Arabs, or people of the country, who 
take care of the flocks of goats which feed on this plain, or who 
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come here in chase after the wild boars which feed on the acorns 
that fall from the trees. We afterwards walked about this deli- 
cious plain ; the air was fresh and serene, and perfumed with the 
fragrance of the aromatic plants growing all around : I should 
have been sorry had I not performed this journey." 

[Dr. E. D. Clarke, says, " The top of Tabor was described 
as a plain of great extent, finely cultivated, and inhabited by nu- 
merous Arab tribes. It appears of a conical form, entirely de- 
tached from any neighbouring mountain, and stands on one 
side of the great plain of Esdraelon." — Travels, vol. ii. Mr. Buck- 
ingham ascended it very lately, and gives a print of its antiqui- 
ties ; which appear to be not of the earliest times.] 

Deborah and Barak assembled their army on Tabor, from 
which they marched to give battle to Sisera, a. m. 2719; ante a. d. 
1285, Judg. iv. 6, &c. 

Hosea, chap. v. 1. reproaches the prince of Israel, and the 
priests of the golden calves, — " ye have been a snare on Miz- 
pah, and a net spread upon Tabor." These snares and nets 
were probably idols, or superstitious altars, set up at Mizpah be- 
yond Jordan, and on Tabor in Galilee [a comparison to such 
snares.] 

• When Josephus the historian was governor of Galilee, he 
strongly fortified the top of Tabor, thinking to make it impreg- 
nable. But Vespasian sent Placid us, one of his officers, who by 
stratagem drew down the Jews from the mountain into the open 
country, where he cut them to pieces. — De Bello. cap. iv. 6. 
a. d. 67. 

It had been the current opinion for several ages, that our Sa- 
viour was transfigured on Mount Tabor, (Matt. xvii. 1 ; Luke 
ix. 28, &c.) Eusebius expressly says so, Psalm lxxxix. 12. 
also Jerom, in the epitaph of St Paula, and in his seventeenth 
letter to Marcella. John Damascenus, (Homil. de Transfig.) 
affirms the same; and for a long time it was accepted as indis- 
putable. Yet Maldonatus, Lightfoot, Reland and others, have 
doubted it. The old Itinerary of Bourdeaux reports, that our 
Saviour was transfigured on the mount of Olives. The ancient 
fathers, who have spoken of the transfiguration, have not named 
Tabor, as the place where it occurred. The evangelists do not 
name it, and the journey of our Saviour they allude to, as taken 
for this purpose, does not seem favourable to the opinion that 
places it on Mount Tabor. 
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TAHATH, orTHAHAT, (lat. 30°. 7'. -long. 33°. 37',) an 
encampment of Israel in the desert. From Makeloth they went 
to Tahath, and from thence to Tarah. (Numb, xxxiii. 26, 27.) 

TAPPUAH, or TAPHUA, (lat 32°. 17'.— long. 35°. 35') a 
city of Manasseh, but belonging to Ephraim. (Josh. xvii. 8.) 
Probably the Entappuah, of the former verse. Vulgate, [and 
Heb.] the fountain of Taphua. 

TAPPUAH, (lat. 31°. 27'.— long. 34°. 57'.) a city of Ju- 
dah (Josh. xv. 34,) perhaps the Bethtappuah, of verse 53, which 
is also attributed to Judah, and which Eusebius, in Beth-taphu, 
places beyond Raphia, fourteen miles toward Egypt. 

TARAH, or THARE, (lat. 30°. 2/. -long. 33° . 25',) an en- 
campment of Israel in the desert [slowness ; retardation ?] 
They came hither from Tahath, and went hence to Mithcah. 
(Numb, xxxiii. 27.) Ptolemy speaks of a city called Thara, in 
Arabia Petraea ; and Josephus mentions a city called Thara- 
basa, which the Jews took from the Arabians. Antiq. lib. xiv. 
cap. 2. 

TARICHEA, (lat. 32°. 47'.— long. 35°. 50',) a city of Ga- 
lilee, mentioned by Josephus, in vita sua, page 1010. He says 
it was thirty stadia from Tiberias : he went on shipboard there 
to go to Tiberias. (De Bello, lib. ii. cap. 16.) Pliny places it on 
the lake of Gennesareth, south of Tiberias. 

TEKOA> THECUE, or THECUA, (lat. 31°. 37'.— long. 
35°. 50'',) a city of Judah, (2 Chron. xi. 6.) It is also in the 
Greek of Joshua, (xv. 60,) but not in the Hebrew. Eusebius 
and Jerom place Tekoa twelve miles from Jerusalem, south. In 
another place Jerom says, it was six miles from Bethlehem, 
south. (See his prologue to Amos.) It stood on a mountain, and 
was the farthest place that way, toward the Red Sea. Josephus 
says, Tekoa was not far from the castle of Herodium. (De Bello, 
lib. v. cap. 7.) [Its ruins are now shown.] Vide Le Bruyn, Voy. 
au Levant, cap. 51. 2 Sam. xiv. 2 ; 1 Chron. ii. 24; Jer. vi. 1; 
Amos i. 1. Called Thekoe, in the Greek. 1 Mace. ix. 33.] 
The wilderness of Tekoa, mentioned 2 Chron. xx. 20, is not far 
from the Red Sea. 

TELEM, (lat. 3R 17'.— long. 35°. 5',) a city of Judah, ori- 
ginally seized as a prey, (Josh. xv. 24,) as Kimchi, Le Clerc, 
Hilier and others suppose; elsewhere called also Telaim ; "prey 
violently taken away," as the Arabic root imports. 1 Sam. 
xv. 4. 
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THEBEZ, or THEBES, (lat. 32°. 19V- long. 35°. 22',) a 
city of Epbraim at the siege of which Abimelech, son of Gideon, 
was killed. (Judg. ix. 50, &c.) a. m. 2771 ; ante a. d. 1233. 
Eusebius says, there was a village called Thebes, thirteen miles 
from Shechem, towards Scythopolis. 

TIBERIAS, (lat. 32°. 51'.— long. 35°. 45',) a famous city of 
Galilee, near the southern extremity on the western shore of the 
lake Gennesareth, otherwise the sea of Tiberias. It is thought 
its ancient name was Cinnereth or Hammath, or Emath, or Rak- 
kath, or Recchath ; but M. Reland (Palest, lib. ii. p. 1037,) 
shows that this is very doubtful, and is only founded on the sea 
of Cinnereth, being afterwards called the sea of Tiberias, which 
by no means proves that Cinnereth and Tiberias are the same 
town. Besides, he observes, that the portion of Naphtali did not 
begin towards the south, but at Capernaum ; Matt. iv. 13. says, 
Capernaum was on the confines of Zebulun and Naphtali, and 
Joshua says, (xix. 34.) that Naphtali passes into Zebulun, to- 
wards the south; which is more to the north than Tiberias; and 
yet Cinnereth, Hammath, Rakkath, belong to the portion of 
Naphtali. Josh. xix. 35. 

Josephus tells us, (Antiq. lib. xviii. cap. 3; De Bell. lib. ii. 
cap. 8,) that this city was built in honour of Tiberius, by king 
Herod Agrippa. Not far from it were baths of hot water, and 
it stood in a place where were many tombs and dead bodies, 
(cap. 2.) which was contrary to the usages and customs of the 
Jews. Tiberias was thirty furlongs from Hippos, sixty from 
Gadara, an hundred and twenty from Scythopolis, and thirty 
from Tarichea. — De vita, sua, p. 1025, 1010. 

Herod the Tetrarch, who built this city, endowed it with great 
advantages. Its convenient situation soon made it consider- 
able , and it became the metropolis of all Galilee. When 
Agrippa was obliged to leave Rome, he retired thither with his 
uncle Herod. The emperor Claudius afterwards bestowed it on 
him ; for which reason, in medals it has the name of Claudia 
Tiberias. Josephus took possession of it at the time of the wars 
with the Jews, and gave the bastinado to the officer who came to 
propose terms of peace to it from the Romans. Vespasian in- 
tended to put all the inhabitants to the edge of the sword ; but 
Agrippa, to whom it belonged, prevailed on him to be satisfied 
with beating down part of its walls. Tiberias was much fre- 
quented by fishermen and boatmen, whence we see a boat on the 
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reverse of some medals struck in this city. In another medal, 
struck under Trajan, we find the goddess Sahis surrounded by a 
serpent and sitting on a mountain, whence proceeds a great 
quantity of water, to show that Tiberias was famous for its baths 
of hot waters, from which diseased people received great benefit. 

In this city certain Jews, and some of the most learned of 
their priests, after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
assembled and laid the foundation of an academy, which became 
famous by the Mishna that was composed in it, by the celebrated 
labours of the Masorites, the authors of the pointed vowels, and 
by the reputation of the doctors who there kept their schools. 
In the same city also resided the patriarch of the nation. 

Epiphanius observes, (advers. Haeres. p. 127, that in the time 
of Constantine the Great, the Gospel of St. John, and the Acts 
of the Apostles, translated into Hebrew, were discovered by 
count Joseph, in the archives, or treasury of Tiberias; and be- 
fore this time no Christian was permitted to dwell at Tiberias, 
or at Capernaum, or at Nazareth, or at Diocaesarea, and that 
count Joseph, having obtained leave from Constantine to build 
a church there, in honour of Jesus Christ, he made use of a tem- 
ple called Adrianeum, which had never been finished or conse- 
crated. This he completed and dedicated to the use of the 
Christians. Lampridius, de Severo, informs us, that the empe- 
rors Alexander Severus, and Adrian, had an intention of placing 
Jesus Christ among the gods, and to consecrate temples [without 
statues] to him ; and at this day, says the author, temples with- 
out statues are seen in every city, which for this reason are called 
Adrianea. 

Dr. E. D. Clarke says, (Trav. vol. ii. p. 467,) " The town of 
Tiberias is situated close to the edge of the lake. It is fortified 
by walls, but has no artillery ; and like all Turkish citadels, it 
makes a great figure from without, exhibiting at the same time 
the utmost wretchedness within. Its castle stands upon a rising 
ground in the north part of it. No antiquities now remain, except 
a very ancient church, of an oblong square form, to which 
we descended by steps. There is reason to believe this the first 
place of worship erected in Tiberias, and that it was constructed 
as long ago as the fourth century. The roof is of stone, and it 
is vaulted. It is called the House of Peter. About a mile 
south of the town are thecelebrated hot baths of Eramaus." Volney 
says, that persons attacked by rheumatic complaints, find great 
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relief, and are frequently cured by baths of the black mud they 
yield. 

The Jews declare, almost with one consent, that Tiberias was 
a fortified city in the days of Joshua, (xix. 35,) called Rakkath. 

Tiberias, says Josephus, was built by Herod, in a place where 
many sepulchres had been; so that the king was obliged to 
entice inhabitants. It daily increased in splendour, and at last 
became the chief city not only of Galilee, but also of the whole 
land of Israel. It was the seat of a famous university, which 
continued there many ages. Bab. Berach. fol. 30. 8. 

It was also famous for the Sanhedrim sitting there, and for 
the Jerusalem Talmud, written there for certain. But there is 
great difference of opinion concerning the time when ; it men- 
tions Dioclesian, and perhaps Julian. 

" Arden, the chief town of which is Tiberthah, or Tiberiah, 
on the banks of the small Sea, whose waters are sweet, and its 
length twelve miles, and its breadth two or three farsang. Here 
is a running stream of water, very warm, which goes on for 
about two farsang, and when it reaches the town, is exceedingly 
hot."-— Ibn Haukal. 

"Arden wasthedwelling-place of Jacob, to whom be peace."— Id. 

The Rabbins have a tradition that Joshua gave the people ten 
laws, one of which permitted any Israelite to fish in the sea of 
Tiberias with nets, but not to set up stakes or fences, i. e. weirs, 
lest these should impede navigation. 

[Sea of Tiberias. This immense lake, almost equal in the 
grandeur of its appearance to that of Geneva, spreads itsjwaters 
over all the lower territory, extending from the north-east to- 
wards the south-west. Its eastern shores present a sublime 
scene of mountains, extending towards the north and south, and 
seeming to close it in at either extremity; both towards Chorazin 
where the Jordan enters, and the Aulon or Campus Magnus, 
through which it flows to the Dead Sea. The cultivated 
plains reaching to its borders resembled, by the various hues 
their different produce exhibited, the motley pattern of a vast 
carpet. Captain Culverhouse thought it might be six miles 
across. Its length exceeds twelve miles, says Sandys. Dr. 
Clarke inclines to think it full seventeen miles.] 

TIMNATHA, (lat. 31°. 55'.— long. 34°. 5& 9 ) a city of Dan; 
(Josh. xix. 43; afterwards of the Philistines; (Judg. xiv. 1 ;) 
in the Greek, Thanatha. (1 Mace. ix. 50.) Hence Timnath 

s 
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Serah, a redundant portion, " an overplus." A present 
made to Joshua by the tribes. 

TIMNATH-SERAH, or THAMNATH-SARE, (lat 32°. 
8'. — long. 35°. 5',) a city of Ephraim, which Joshua chose for 
his dwelling and burying-place. (Josh. xix. 50; xxiv. 30.) By 
Metathesis, called Timnath Heres, (Judg. ii. 9,) whence Mount 
Heres. (Judg. i. 35.) But it would rather appear that this 
name, alluding to the sun, had been formerly given to this hill 
by its ancient inhabitants. 

tflPHSAH, or THAPSA, (lat. 32°. 20\ 30".— long. 35°. 
20'. 30^,) a city of Ephraim. Shall urn, son of Jabesh, having 
slain Zechariah, king of Israel, Menahem, general of this 
prince's army, procured himself to be acknowledged king. 
(2 Kings xv. 16 ;a. m. 3233, onte a. d. 771.)' The city of Tiph- 
sah, having shut its gates against him, he took it by force, 
and exercised the utmost cruelties against the inhabitants. — See 
Joseph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 11. 

TIRZAH, (lat. 32°. 34'.— long. 35°. 28',) a city of Ephraim, 
the royal seat of the kings of Israel, from Jeroboam, son of Nebat, 
to the reign of Omri, who built the city of Samaria, which then 
became the capital of this kingdom. Joshua killed the king of 
Tirzah. (Josh. xii. 24.) Menahem, the son of Gadi, of Tir- 
zah, slew Shallum, the usurper of the kingdom of Israel, who 
reigned at Samaria, and assumed the government himself. But 
the city of Tirzah shutting its gates against him, he made it 
suffer the most terrible effects of his indignation. — See 2 Khigs 
xv. 14. 16. Joseph. Antiq. lib. ix. cap. 11. 

TRACHONITIS, or DRACHONITE ; (lat 33°.— long. 
36°. 45 / .) Saint Luke says, (Hi. 1,) that in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberias, Philip, son of Herod the Great, was tetrarch of 
Iturea and of Tachonitis. This province had Arabia Deserta 
east, Batania west, Iturea south, and the country of Damascus 
north. 

Trachonitis is often ascribed to Arabia, to which it rather be- 
longs than to Palestine. Josephus (Antiq. lib. i. cap 7) says, 
it is situated between Palestine and Coelo Syria, and was peopled 
by Hush or Cush, a son of Aram. The road to Trachonitis lay 
toward the lake Phila, where were the sources of the Jordan. 
This province was full of rocks, which served to harbour a great 
number of thieves and robbers, who often found employment for 
Herod the Great, as may be seen in Josephus. Eusebius says, 
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(in loc. voce Kanath,) that the tribe of Manasseh extended into 
Trachonitis towards Bostra ; elsewhere, that Iturea penetrated 
into Trachonitis and into the desert near Bostra. Jerom says, 
that Trachonitis is beyond Bostra, inclining towards Damascus, 
towards Arabia and Iturea, where are steep mountains, and caves 
in them, that would afford retreat to a thousand men. 

TYRE, (lat. 33°. Iff.— long. 35°. 15',) a city and port of 
Phenicia, called in the Hebrew, Tzor or Zor, and at present 
Sour; one of the most celebrated of antiquity for wealth, 
strength, population and commerce. There were two cities of 
the same name, the continental termed Palaetyrus, or old Tyre, 
and the insular, built after the demolition of the first, and situated 
on a small island about a third of a mile from the shore. Pliny 
assigns a compass of nineteen miles to the ruins of old Tyre, and 
to the insular Tyre such as it was in his time, three miles. This 
great city, both in its ancient and revived state, stood unri- 
valled ; its navy was greater than that of any other city or king- 
dom in the world; its commerce and colonies filled every ap- 
proachable part of the globe, and its merchants were reckoned 
amongst " the honourable men of the earth." 

Tyre is said by Joseph us to have been built 240 years before 
Solomon's temple — that is, about 1250 years before Christ ; but 
as there is mention made of it in the time of Joshua, (xix. 29,) 
it must have been much more ancient than this. It was then de- 
scribed as a strong city, which bespeaks its having been in existence 
some time before ; and if we allow only fifty years for its ac- 
quiring this strength it will carry it up to 1300 years before 
Christ ; and yet was Tyre called the daughter of Sidon, it hav- 
ing been founded by a colony of Sidonians, whose city was built 
long before. The Tyrians, from their earliest origin, were cele- 
brated as skilful artificers, and for their naval and commercial 
enterprises : their ships covered the sea ; their city was the ma- 
gazine for the merchandise of all quarters of the globe ; their 
workmen and their sailors were sought after by all other nations, 
and their wealth (unfortunately for them) furnished them with 
the luxuries of every climate. Their city, in a still more exclu- 
sive manner, after the capture of the ports of Edom by Tiglath- 
Pileser, in the reign of Ahaz, drew to herself the whole of that 
trade which had first been partly shared by the Edomites, and 
subsequently by David and Solomon and some of their succes- 
sors. This trade, which was that with India and the inter- 
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change of commodities brought from thence with those of the 
countries bordering upon the Mediterranean, Tyre enjoyed ex- 
clusively above 300 years, until the building of Alexandria on 
the Nile, which, as foreseen by Alexander, from its superior local 
advantages, soon robbed Tyre of this part of its commerce, and 
engrossed it all to itself; after which this proud city which, 
sphynx-like, had before risen almost magically from its ashes, 
having lost its principle of vitality, sunk rapidly into decay. 

Mr. Bruce, who visited this country some time since says that 
'* passing by Tyre from curiosity, I came to be a mournful wit- 
ness of the truth of the prophecy, that Tyre, the queen of nations, 
should be a rock for fishers to dry their nets on." Ezek. xxvi. 
14 

Z. 

Z A AN ANN 1M, (lat. 33°. 1 l'.—long. 35°. 48',) a city of Naph- 
tali. Josh, xix.33; Micah i. 11; [Zaanan, Eng. Tr.;] contracted 
into Zenan. Josh. xv. 37. 

ZALMON, SALMON, or SELMON, (lat. 32°. 12 7 .— long. 
35°. 20^,) a mountain near Shechem, overshadowed with trees, 
&c. (Judg. ix. 48.) The snow of Zalmon is mentioned Psalm 
lxviii. 14. [The Latin as well as the Hebrew takes shadow in 
the sense of protection, security ; so does the Arabic ; whether 
this mountain might be overshadowed with fortifications, or 
other defences ?] 

ZALMONAH, SALMONA, or SELMON A, (lat. 29°. 31'. 
— long. 34?. 5<y,) an encampment of Israel in the desert. (Numb, 
xxxiii. 41.) Some think that here Moses set up the brazeu ser- 
pent. [The idea of protection may be derived from the eleva- 
tion of the brazen serpent in this place.] See Punon. 

ZAPHON, (lat. 32°. 21'.— long. 35°. 46'.) A city of Gad. 
Josh. xiii. 27. 




ZEBULUN, (lat. 32°. 5W— long. 35°. 2(y,) the sixth son of 
Jacob and Leah. (Gen. xxx. 20.) He was born in Mesopota- 
mia, about a.m. 2256, ante a.d. 1748. His sons were Sered, 
Elon, and Jahleel. (Gen. xlvi. 14.) Moses acquaints us with no 
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particulars of his life, but Jacob in his last blessing, (Gen. xlix. 
13, 14,) said, "Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and 
he shall be for a haven of ships, and his border shall be unto 
Zidon." His portion extended to the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, one end of it bordering on this sea, and the other on the 
sea of Tiberias. (Vide Josh. xix. 10.) Moses joins Zebulun 
and Issachar together. (Deut. xxxiii. 18.) " Rejoice, Zebulun, 
in thy going out, and Issachar in thy tents. They shall call the 
people unto the mountain, they shall offer sacrifices of righteous- 
ness ; for they shall have of the abundance of the seas, and of 
treasures hid in the sand." Meaning, that these two tribes 
being at the greatest distance north, should come together to the 
temple at Jerusalem, to the holy mountain, and should bring 
with them such of the other tribes as dwelt in their way, and 
that occupying part of the coast of the Mediterranean they 
should apply themselves to trade and navigation, and to the 
melting of metals and glass, denoted by the words «* treasures hid 
in the sand." The river Belus, whose sand was very fit for 
making glass, was in this tribe. 

. When the tribe of Zebulun left Egypt its chief was Eliab, 
son of Elon, and it comprehended 57,400 men able to bear arms. 
(Numb. i. 9 — 30.) In another review, thirty-nine years after- 
wards, this tribe had 60,500 men, of age to bear arms. 
(Numb. xxvi. 26, 27.) The tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war of Barak and Deborah against 
Sisera, the general of the armies of Jabin. (Judg. iv. 5, 6 — 10; 
v. 4. 1&) It is thought these tribes were first carried into captivity 
beyond the Euphrates, by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser, kings of 
Assyria. (1 Chron. v. 26.) They had the advantage of hearing 
and seeing our Saviour oftener and longer than any other tribes. 
Isaiah ix. 1. Matt. iv. 13. 15. 

The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, an ancient though 
apocryphal book, says, that when Zebulun was at the point of 
death, being an hundred and fourteen years old, thirty-two 
years after the death of Joseph, he called his sons unto him, and 
declared that he had no share in the crime of his brethren, 
when they sold Joseph ; but did every thing in his power to 
avert them from that resolution. 

ZEREPHATH, or SAREPTA, (lat. 33°. 26'.— long. 35°. 
23'. 30/') a c,tv of the Sidonians, between Tyre and Sidon, in 
Phenicia, on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. Pliny and 
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Stephanus call it Serapta ; the Arabians, Tzarphaud ; Joseph us 
and the Greeks, Sarephta, or Saraphta ; the Jews, ZarphaL 
The Arabian geographer, Scherifibn Edris, places it twenty 
miles north from Tyre, and ten south from Sidon. It was re- 
markable for being the residence of the prophet Elijah, with a 
poor woman here, during a famine in the land of Israel. (1 Kings 
xvii. 9, 10.) In the time of Jerom, and a good while after, 
they used to show the place where the prophet dwelt, which was 
a little tower. Afterwards they built a church in the same 
place, in the midst of the city. The wine of Sarepta was not 
unknown to the ancients. 

At this time Sarepta is a small village standing on a hill, 
about fifteen hundred paces from the sea. [But Maundrell 
says, there are considerable ruins between this hill and the sea.] 
It was from the city of Sarepta, that Jupiter, in the shape of a 
bull, is said to have carried off Europa. 

ZIPH, (lat. 31°. 29'.— long. 35°. 2*,) a city of Judah. (Josh, 
xv. 24.) Jerom says, that in his time they showed the village 
of Ziph, eight miles from Hebron, eastward. David kept him- 
self concealed for some time in the wilderness of Ziph. 1 Sam, 
xxiii. 14, 15. 

ZOR AH, (lat. 31°. 4C.— long. 34°. 54 / ,) a city of Dan, and 
the birth-place of Samson, (Judg. xvi. 31,) on the frontier of 
Dan, and of Judah, not far from Eshtaol. Eusebius (in Sura, 
et in Sorec,) places it ten miles from Eleutheropolis, towards 
Nicopolis, not far from Kaphar Sorek. We think the Zorites, 
(1 Chron. ii. 54,) and the Zorathites, (1 Chron. iv. 2,) were in- 
habitants of Zorah. 



THE END. 
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